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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 



The eighteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of I^ife Underwriters undoubtedly consti- 
tuted the most remarkable gathering of life insurance repre- 
sentatives in history, being composed of regularly ac- 
credited delegates and visiting guests from every im- 
portant insurance centre in the United States, Dominion 
of Canada and Mexico. 

The first session, which opened on Wednesday morn- 
ing, August twenty-first, in the beautiful Convocation 
Hall of the Toronto University, was welcomed by Hon. 
Emerson Coatsworth, Mayor of Toronto, David Burke, 
A. I. A., F. S. S., president Life Officers' Association of 
Canada, on behalf of the distinguished body of which he 
represented, L. Goldman, A. I. A., F. C. A., managing 
director North American Life Insurance Co., on behalf 
of the Canadian Underwriters, and Herbert C. Cox, presi- 
dent liife Underwriters ' Association of Canada. President 
McMullen's address was replete with information relative 
to the magnificent work accomplished by the association 
during the preceding twelve months, involving the ques- 
tions of legislation, extension movement, elimination of 
injurious field abuses and the establishment of Life Asso- 
ciation News, the official organ of the National body. 

Secretarv Clark's review of the extension work, the 
activity and increased strength of the fifty-two local 
associations comprising the National body, indicated a 
power and influence that will go farther in future years 
toward the elimination of rebating, twisting of business, 
stock and board schemes, unwise legislation, etc., than 
all outside influences combined. 

An important amendment to the constitution was 
adopted prohibiting the admission to the National Asso- 
ciation of any local association admitting to its member- 
ship representatives of companies which practice com- 
pany management or control, through separate promot- 
ing or managing companies not responsible to or con- 
trolled by policyholders and the insurance departments. 
Also those which use the **advisory board," *'agency 
company" or "stock with policy" schemes, or any plan 
or combination by which anything other than a legiti- 
mate feature of a life insurance policy is offered as an in- 
ducement to take insurance. 

The addresses of Hon. E. E. Rittenhouse, insurance 
commissioner of Colorado, on "Fooling the Public, 



the Penalty,*' Henry H. Putnam, secretary of the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents on ** Agents' 
Organizations in Insurance," T. B. Macauley, Secretary 
and Actuary of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, on ** Insurance Legislation and Its Results, 
British, American and Canadian," and Hon. Joseph A. 
Goulden, Member of Congress from New York and 
General Agent of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, on **The Agent, the Creator of the Business of 
the Past, the Hope and Factor of the Future," should 
be most carefully read by every life insurance agent. 

Mr. Charles Warren Pickell of Detroit, had previously 
read before the Canadian Convention of Life Under- 
writers, an address entitled "The Magic Key." So 
charming a presentation was it of the whole life insur- 
ance situation that Mr. Pickell, by special telegraphic 
request, returned to Toronto and repeated his address 
before the National Convention. 

The essays submitted in competition for the Calef 
Loving Cup and the Williams Vase, were up to their 
usual high standard, and the five-minute discussions 
were more practical and of greater interest than ever. 

When it came to choosing officers, universal regret 
was expressed that Secretary Ernest J. Clark, who had 
done such remarkable work for the three most active 
vears in the Association's record, could not see his wav 
clear to accept any office but he was finally persuaded to 
remain on the Executive Committee and on the PMitorial 
Committee of Life Association News. There was no 
lack of strong men, however, as was evidenced by the 
election of Charles Jerome Edwards to the presidency, 
and Messrs. Cox, Herrick and Whittington, vice-presi- 
dents, former president Charles W. Scovel, as chairman 
of the executive committee, Col. Will A. Waite of Detroit, 
secretarv, and the re-election of Treasurer Weeks. 

Such hospitable and lavish entertainment has never 
been accorded the delegates and convention guests as 
that dispensed by the Toronto and other Canadian 
hosts. Tally-ho drives, luncheons at the Lambton Golf 
Club and Royal Canadian Yacht Club, the moonlight 
sail on Lake Ontario, reception at the beautiful home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. Cox in Queen 's Park, clos- 
ing with the annual banquet at McConkey's, will not 
only constitute one of the brightest pages in pleasure's 
memorv, but has cemented a bond of international friend- 
ship and co-operation. 
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FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 

HORNINQ SESSION 

The eighteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was called to order by 
President Frank E. McMullen, on Wednesday morning. 
Aug. 21, at 10 o'clock in Convocation Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

At the request of the president the convention arose 
while Rev. Dr. Potta, general secretary of the Educa- 
tional Society of the Methodist Church, invoked the 
Divine Blessing in the following words: 

".AlmiRhty God, our Heaveniv Father; we give glory to Thy name 
this norninf!; that amidst such g^easant surroutidinea we are permitted 
to bow our heads and hearts in Thy pres- 
ence, to invoke Thy blessing upon this 
great convention, fte thank Thee for the 
journeying mercies which have been voudi- 
safed to Thy servants coming to this dtj. 
Vie thank 1 hee for tlie pleasant time they 

I are having, and we pray that the same 
Frovidence may watch over them on their 
homeward journey. We thank Thee for 
the privilege of catling upon I'hy name 
in connection with our daily business. We 
bless Thee for the interest taken in the g]eat 
work of this convention. We bless Tbee 
for the dignity of this work, and we adore 
Thee for the provision that men are in- 
duced to make for those who are dependent 
upon them and for those who. are coming 
after them. We pray that while we may 
give attentEon to this business we may especially give supreme attention 
to the making of our own peace and calling and election sure. Forbid 
that we should be advising men from day to day to be kind, thoughtful 
and attentive to their loved ones, and at the same time neglect the deims 
of God upon us in relation to personal salvation and immortality. We 
ask Thy blessing today to descend upon the neighboring Republic. 
upon thy servant the president, and all the people; upon our own land 
and nation, and beloved sovereign. King Edward. Grant that these 
two great countries may work hand in hand in the furtherance of civili- 
zation and in the furtherance of everything that means the betterment 
of the children of men. 

O God, our Father, hear our morning prayer, for His sake, and in 
His name who has taught us when we iiray to say ; Our Father which 
art in heaven, hallowed be Thy Name, Thy Kingdom come, Thy Will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven; give us this day our daily bread; 



and forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass i^nst 
us; and lead us nut into temptation but (leli\'er us from evil; for Thine 
is the kingdom and the power and the glory, forever and ever. Amen." 
The President — Our association has had enormous 
growth during the past year, and particularly in its Cana- 
dian branch. Therefore, it is extremely fitting that we 
should meet in the beautiful city of Toronto, the Queen 
City of the North, from whose mayor we are to have a 
word of welcome. It affords me great pleasure to intro- 
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Toronto. (Applause.) 

Hon. Emerson Coatswo 
greeted with hearty 
Mr. I'residenl, Ijidie! 
as great a plea 



Coalsworth, Mayor of 
Mayor of Toronto, was 



applause, and spoke as follow 
■s and Gentlemen: I can assure you it is almost 
e to ivelcome you here this morning as it would 
lie if we were on the eve of an election 
and everyone of you had a vote in Toronto, 
(Applause.) In fact, I think it is almmt 
a greater pleasure, because I come this 
morning to you free from any thoughts of 
an election, or election cares, and you will, 
therefore, know that 1 have no wrong 
I motive in giving to you a welcome. I am 
delighted to meet with so many of our 
citizens from across the line, as I have had 
' occasion to say before, this summer. We 
used to speak of you as "our American 
cousins." We now begin to feel that you 
are "Our American broUiera." (Applause 
and cries of "Good! good.") One gratify- 
ing feature to me, of the social functions 

which take place in connection with tbesp 

conventions, is something that has only 
occurred in the last two or tliree years, and that is the second toast on 
thelistis the toast to "His Majesty, I'resident Roosevelt." (Applause.) 
Someone, I presume the secretary, wrote asking me lo send 
him au advance copy of my address. 1 wrote back to nim saying that 
I never made an address on these occasions. It is not that I have not 
the respect for the occasion, but I always feel that I like to see the men 
before me that I have to speak lo, like to see the ladies who are present, 
and thus to feel the pulse of the convention at the moment, and rely 
upon being able to say a few words of welcome that would perhaps 
be more appreciated than any set speech, 

I have felt, I confess, some anxiety al>out your convention here, I 
know that a lot of tl^e youna; men coming; from the little towns and vill' 
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cars were pointed out to me (laughter) it is not without some anxiety 
that I see so many of you coming nere, and I am glad to find our friends 
of Toronto, Mr. Cox and his associates, are loolang after you. I saw 
some of your delegates, for instance, making a rush to get off a moving 
car last night. I was rather anxious about them, and I assure you I 
was gratified when the car stopped and they alighted in safety. 
(Laughter.) Now, don't try to get off the cars while they are moving. 
They are not like your horse cars down there. We used to have the 
horse cars here, so that we are able to S3rmpathize with you. (Laughter 
and applause.) But, you must bear in mind when you come to one 
of the metropolitan cities of Canada, and find things all alive, not as 
you have them, that you cannot get off the cars too carefully, and to 
those of you who are stopping at the King Edward and the other little 
hotels here, I would say, remember, not to blow out the gas, (Laughter.) 
I am sure I do not need to carry along this advice much further, because 
Mr. Cox and others will see that you are attended to. 

But, speaking in all seriousness, this is a very important convention. 
I suppose there is nothing that touches so nearly the lives and homes 
of the people as Hfe insurance. I think there is nothing that a man 
has that enables him to lie down so quietly and comfortably in his bed 
at night and feel "Well, if anything happens to me before morning, 
the family are provided for." (Applause.) And, to my mind, there 
is hardly any neglect so criminal as that of neglecting to provide some 
life insurance for a man's family. (Applause.) In nearly every other 
sphere of a man's business you will find certain entanglements which, 
even though he may seem to be well off, leave his family, when the hour 
of the test comes, when he passes away, not living in affluence and ease 
and comfort as they might be, but owing to the want of cash, owing to 
the fact that everything is "tied up" as the expression goes, the family 
are not comfortable, and things are not as they ought to be; and to 
my mind one of the great advantages about insurance is that it is cash 
immediately after death, and I can assure you, speaking the sentiments 
of the large proportion of our citizens, I do not Know what we should 
do if it were not for the life insurance companies. (Applause.) From 
the tone of the convention so far, I am glad to see that you are proceed- 
ing upon safe, conservative, careful lines; and even if some of you young 
men don't know how to get off the street cars, you do know how to carry 
on life insurance. 

One of the tendencies of the present time, I find, is to run off into 
fads and fancies of all kinds, ana I think it is one of the dangers of the 
present day that our attention is drawn off from old conservative lines that 
are well marked out into things that we do not know anything about, 
and we won't know anything about perhaps until we are sorry we ever 
knew anything about tnem. Now, 1 am glad to see that the tendency 
of this convention is to proceed on safe lines, because I think not only 
the interest of the public, not only the interest of the people who are 
insured, but the interest and the stability of the companies themselves 
are involved in this, and I simply want to say this as an outsider, because 
I do not profess to talk to you about insurance this morning — ^what 
I don't know about it would fill a very large book, and you could teach 
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me instead of my teaching you — but I want to say this, and I am sure 
I speak for the people of Toronto when I say I am gratified to see the 
tone of the convention so far, and to feel that in the hands of you gentle- 
men the insurance business is a very safe one indeed. I will conclude 
by sa>nng again, we heartily welcome you to our queen citv. We ex- 
tend to you the freedom of our city, and I am sure after the advice I 
have given you you will not take advantage of it. I am sure you will 
not attempt to argue with policemen, but I want to say this, I am one 
of the jx)lice commissioners myself, and if you should attempt to argue, 
send for me first, and we will argue it out together; and I want to assure 
you, that you can carry on an argument with a policeman much better 
with the mayor or one of the police commissioners by your side. 

I sincerely trust you will have a very pleasant and profitable time 
during this convention. I am sure from what I have seen and heard 
already of the social features of your convention you are going to have 
a pleasant time. You can always have that here at any time. I don't 
say it boastingly, but our people are hospitable and are glad to see the 
visitors who come to them. 1 feel assured that the life insurance busi- 
ness and life insurance underwriters cannot but be benefited very much 
by the convention being held here this week. I wish you every success. 
I trust you will be profited beyond your expectations, and that every- 
thing will go satisfactorily. (Applause.) 

The President — His Honor, Mayor Coatsworth is 
obliged to leave to keep a very important engagement, 
therefore, before he departs, I wish to express on behalf 
of the National Association our profound thanks to him 
for coming and giving us this kind word of welcome this 
morning. We will then excuse the mayor, if he must go, 
but regret exceedingly that he cannot stay during our 
entire session this morning. (Applause.) 

Life insurance interests in Canada are particularly 
fortunate and well conserved in that they have in this 
country a strong oflScers' association. In the members 
of that association I understand are several general agents, 
making it quite a cosmopolitan body from a life insurance 
standpoint, and one which is very effectual because it 
co-operates with the Life Underwriters' Association of 
Canada. Therefore, I think we may hope for and expect 
very good results from legislative work undertaken in 
this country. We have with us this morning Mr. David 
Burke, president of the Officers' Association of Canada, 
whom I have the pleasure of introducing to you and who 
w'ill now give us a word of welcome. (Applause.) 
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Mb. David Burke — Mr. IVesideiit, Tidies and Gcntlenieii: The 
opportunity of welcoming you is a pleasant one to me. for more than 
one reason. My first tweiily years' experi- 
ence in life insurance was rr]irc,sentinK Ihe 
intereatt of one of your Iar([est companies 
in this country, and I had the iileasure 
and the opportunity of serving under three 

Cvidents of that company. 1 have always 
n in favor of association movement 
I whereby the men in the business could 
I improve tlieir condition and become better 
I acquainted with each other. An your preKi- 
I dent has said, we have an actit-e a-ssociation 
of mana^rs in this countiy. Our func- 
tions are probably somewhat tliffei'ent from 
the ideas of the lite underwiiter.s' associa- 
tion, but the same object is in ^ien^ Our 
association dates back a number of years, 
and while at first, like your own association, 
we had uphill work, we could not get all 
our companies to come in, we, I am glad to say, finally induced all of 
the companies, Canadian, American and Dritish, to become members 
of our BSKociation, With one of the gentlemen who will follow me in 
an address to you, within the year past I had the oplx)rtunity of visitinjf 
the head offices across the line of those companies who are doing busi- 
ness in this country, and interviewing the chief officials. The result 
was tliat all the United Stales companies doing business in Canada 
have come into our association. (Applause.) We consider tliis a very 
important matter, because so many things occurred that were of interest 
in general to the management of the companies that it was very desirable 
that they should be umted and act together, and we today have a mem- 
bership of twenty-eight comjianies. Mr. Chairman I thouulit it was 
best in order to be brief to put my few remarks in the shape of a paper. 

Mr. Burke then read the following: 

It affords me much pleasure, on l«half of the Canadian T^fe Insur- 
ance Officers' Association, to welcome to Canada the delegates to this 
convention. 

The event is of much importance to life insurance, and to all interests 
that hold for the welfare and prasperity of the people. You are con- 
ducting your deliberations today within the classic halls of this great 
university of learning, and in your surroundings you virtually breathe 
the insjHring atmosphere of education. 

Is it not ntting that this should be so, as in this convention you will 
not only be educating yourselves, by the mutual exchange of knowledge 
that comes of experience, but you will be creating ideals in life insur- 
ance education for those, who in time will fill up the vacancies that may 
arise in your ranks, from among which delegates to future conventions 
must be drafted. 
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The education of public men to a better understanding of life insur- 
ance must be earnestly undertaken, and maintained with all the dili- 
gence at your conunand. Conferring together for mutual advancement 
and the protection of your mutual interests, is a right not denied to any 
association of men, having educational and beneficial objects in view. 
Such conferences imply no purpose that is not for the benefit of the state. 

We all believe that the scope of education, in general, is broadening, 
and that the human mind is persistently reaching after greater knowl- 
edge. True as this is, is it not also true that there still exists much 
ignorance, which, if not on the increase, is at least not being success- 
fully retarded in its influence, but continues to blur many of the ideals 
in human life that education has assisted to create, and has aimed to 
preserve — hence the necessity of a liberal and appropriate education 
in every sphere of human activity, in order that a true knowledge of 
its objects and ojierations may be obtained. 

A fuller knowledge of life insurance is essential to dispel much of the 
misunderstanding that has prevailed as to its objects, and the motives 
for its existence. 

My duty, in connection with the proceedings of your convention is 
not to marshall before you an array of facts and figures bearing on life 
insurance, as such, no doubt, will be attractively brought to your atten- 
tion on the orders of the day. It is my special privilege, however, at 
this stage to welcome you to Canada on behi^lf of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers* Association, over whose deliberations I have the 
honour to preside, and to assure you of our hearty co-operation and 
best wishes for the success of this movement for a greater dissemination 
of general knowledge in life iasurance matters. Such a movement 
will not only tend to improve the conditions of the business in its re- 
lations to the public, but will enable the public, (by example) to better 
understand life insurance. 

Life insurance is not a mystery. It is jx)ssessed of no intricate prob- 
lems to the mind of the serious and conscientious student of the busi- 
ness, that cannot be solved. It has, however, problems for the mind 
that has not acquired knowledge of the business, or has not studied 
out the effect ot its varied benefits. While such lack of knowledge 
continues to exist, particularly with public men, there may recur unchari- 
table criticisms, and perhaps unwise legislation, until they become 
more enlightened by a Wtter and fuller understanding of the subject. 

That life insurance should be criticised as it has been of late, should 
not be discouraging, when we consider the conditions by which .we have 
been surrounded, — that in the frenzied competition between powerful 
monied interests that has merited condemnation, life insurance manage- 
ment should receive criticism from those who should know better, but 
to whom "a little knowledge is a dangerous thing," should not seriously 
disturb us, as there is consolation in the hope-that the sounder judgment 
of the majority must eventually prevail, and that life insurance will 
receive due recognition as lieing the greatest among modern financial 
institutions in promoting thrift and economy in the nation. 

Referring to the unfair criticisms that have l)een directed at the busi- 
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ness and the enactment of unwise legislation, that in effect restrain 
the companies to a degree, from guidance by scientific knowledge and 
long experience, a friend in the antipodes writing to me recently on 
insurance legislation, concludes his letter with this expression, — "there 
seems to be a kind of madness about, comi)elling public men to commit 
folly in insurance matters just now." Sucn is the opinion of a scientific 
and practical life insurance expert, removed by distance from the ar^na 
of discussion, and biased neither by press nor polities. That some 
malady of this kind has been about, there is no doubt, but surely there 
must be an antidote for it. Is not that antidote iif the education of 
public men in life insurance matters, and an intelligent study by them 
of its objects, advantages, and requirements? ] 

To be well informed on any subject, there must be a proper stu(}y 
of that subject. If we desire to thoroughly study the principles and 
conditions of life insurance, and to improve by that study, we must be 
prepared to hold to the teachings of its creed of "labor and k)ve,** — for 
that only can bring us in touch with its spirit of watchfulness and care 
that gives help to the helpless when most needed. 

The institution of life insurance is of such a nature that to properly 
fulfil its mission, not only mast the work of construction go on, but 
there must continue, as it were, the work of reconstruction; a replacing 
of waste; a restoration of the structure where it has been injured by 
unwise laws, or the vicious criticisms of selfish interests, in the guise 
of public good. Such work must be continued, so that its benefits 
and its protection may continue to be offeftd to everyone whose support, 
comforts of life, and education is dependent on the continuance of the 
life of the natural provider. 

May your efforts in this convention be rewarded with success, and 
may the accomplishment of still greater results not only l)e the inspira- 
tion of the hour, but of all time to come. 

The President — Toronto is not only of first import- 
ance in manufacturing and commercial interests, but it 
ranks first in the Dominion of Canada in the number of 
legal reserve life insurance companies. Canada has 
twenty-three legal reserve life insurance companies, and 
twelve of them have their headquarters in Toronto. We 
are now to listen to a word of welcome on behalf of 
Toronto insurance companies from a gentleman promi- 
nent in the business of life insurance in this city. I have 
pleasure in introducing to you Mr. L. Goldman, manag- 
ing director of the North American Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

After much applause Mr. Goldman spoke as follows: 
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Mb. (Iolphan: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of this 
convention: If my voice does not cairv. if someone will kindly mention 
that fact. 1 will raiiie it or lower it a-s i.s 
necessary. In the short address ihat I 
shall present to you on behaJf of the twelve 
companies ha vine their home offices in 
this city, I thouf^hl it was wise to commit 
myself in writinK. because 1 remember that 
even ladies and insurance men |{et hunj^' 
occa.sioDally. and if I should happen to be 
let loose without committing myself in 
writing, I m^ht perhaps be a Tittle like my 
friend Mr. Cochran and not stop just as 
soon as you would like, (lau|^ter and ap- 
plause.) although 1 do not know that 1 
could expi^ss myself just as well and just 
as forcibly as I know my friend Mr. Cochran 

A Delegate- — Especially to the 

Mk. Golduan: No, where the ladies are concerned, I am willin); 
to run a race with him. (Laughter and applause,) I want to say that 
I have had pleasure in visiting, in the course of business, a great many 
American cities. I have met many of your ladie.s, and the hos- 
pitality and kindness I have received from them makes me feel 
very kindly toward your American ladies. (Applause.) 1 do not 
propose to allow Mr. Cochran, although he is a first-class American 
citizen, to get over us Canadians in that respect. 

It is very common to make quotations, and I propose to make a very 
short one, and to take it to heart, liccause 1 am going to sympathize 
with you, Shakespeare haa left us the words "Brevity is the soul of 
wit." I [wopose to follow old Shakespeare — not just where he is now 
you know — but Ut try to be brief. 

Mr. Goldman then read the following address: 

Mr. Pre.sident, I.:adies and Gentlemen of the Convention: On belialf 
of the companies having their home offices in this dty, I extend to you 
a hearlv and cordial welcome to Toronto. 

I feel sure you will receive a hearty welcome from the life insurance 
men of this city, and that everything possible will be done to make your 
visit here an en}oyable one. 

Let me congratulate you on this splendid gathering, and also on the 
great work that has been accomplished by your association. This is 
your eighteenth convention, although I believe your association proper 
first sprang into existence about twenty-five years ago. It appears to 
me that your association stands in a unique position, in that, while you 
are ready at all times to co-operate with tne companies, to advance 
the best interests of lite insurance, yet you stand absolutely indejiendent 
of the life insurance companies and their officers. Neither are you 
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controlled in any way, in mind, thought or action, by any c(»npany 
or any officer thereof, and this is as it should be. 

I believe that some years ago^ certain of the life insurance companies 
did not look very favorably upon your different associations, but then, 
it must be remembered that tnat was a period of time when the com- 
petition for supremacy in size among certain of the life companies was 
was very great, and the number of field men with the present high 
ideals as to the relation that should exist between those engaged in the 
field work was very limited. I remember, two or three years ago, 
some of our friends in New York City would mve big commissions to 
''specials," leaving out legitimate workers, but I do not know that the 
assured could get it by walking up to the officers. I should think com- 
petent and worthy men at the head of the companies would not like 
to know it. So, where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise. (Ap- 
plause.) I am touching upon some points as they come to me. 

Some people say that tne life insurance agent is doomed. If the 
life insurance agent is doomed, God help the officers of the life insur- 
ance companies. Don't make any mistake at all about it. A life in- 
surance company, after all, can be likened to a great ship in port. You 
have the officers, but you can't move her out of dock unless you have 
the men aboard. You cannot move on a great life insurance company 
and build it up as a success unless you have the men in the field — ^and 
there they are to stay. (Applause.) Your association, however, has 
been an educational force in the direction of inspiring your members 
with a high ideal as to the work in which they are engaged; and that 
you have been successful in that respect, is shown by the present pleasant 
and satisfactory conditions existing between the members of the asso- 
ciation in field work. 

I can speak more definitely on this point as to what has been accom- 
plished in a short period of time by the work of the members of the 
Canada Life Underwriters' Association. It is only a little over a year 
ago that this association of agents was formed in Canada and, I am glad 
to say, on the same lines as your own, being entirely independent of any 
company or its officers. The associations have been formed through- 
out the different cities, towns and districts of Canada and with gratify- 
ing results, as I have been informed by some of our own representatives 
that since an association has been formed in their district, twisting, 
rebating and unfair competition have ceased, and, gentlemen, I believe 
that if nothing more were done than has so far been accomplished by 
the associations, sufficient has been done to warrant their existence. 

The advantages of your association became very manifest at the time 
of the legislation in New York State, known as the "Armstrong bill," 
for when it was seen how hardly and unfairly the agents were likely 
to be dealt with, the bugle call was sounded and pronaptly like an army 
of brave soldiers your representatives in New York State marched on 
to Albany as did thousands of their brethren. They received a respect- 
ful hearing, with the result that some modifications were made in the 
right direction, but even such small concessions as were granted are 
a monument to the efforts of your members at Albany. 
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I trust it will not be considered an invidious distinction if I say that 
it seems to me one gentleman among many others did yeoman service 
on that occasion. I refer to Mr. W. C. «lohnson of New York City. 
I am not aware that any other state has followed the New York legis- 
lation so far as Section 97 is concerned, and I hope in the course of two 
or three years to see that piece of drastic legislation repealed. 

Much"has been written and said about rebating, and to listen to some 
people, you would imagine that it existed solely and wholly upon this 
continent, whereas you and I know that such is not the case. At the 
present time, in Great Britain, the rebating evil has become so pro- 
nounced in all branches of insurance, that they are forming an orgairi- 
zation oHnsurance men to see if some concerted action cannot be taken 
to stamp it out, and to protect the interests of those engaged in the 
legitimate work of insurance. It seems that over there, where we are 
apt to look for our high ideals, in certain lines of insurance the home 
office will deal directly with parties and allow them the conMnission, 
thus cutting out the business that legitimately belongs to the agent. 
If that condition of affairs exists on tnis continent, I am glad to say 
it is very limited. 

The field worker is not only an absolute necessity to the well-being 
of the companies, but also to the nation, since we know that only by 
and through the work of the active agent are people induced to make 
proper provision for those dependent upon them, tneir business or their 
estate, and that in no other way can this be accomplished. Some inno- 
cent people believe that life insurance should be conducted without the 
intervention of the agent but we do not find that any of those people 
are coming to the home office and asking for insurance, and I ao not 
look forward in my time to any successful or progressive company 
being able to perform the duties entrusted to it without the assistance 
of agents. 

I believe that in the state of Massachusetts some attempt is to be made 
to transact what is called "over-the-counter*' business and it will be 
interesting to see just what success the' experiment meets with. Many 
of you are aware there are some companies in England who claim they 
do not employ agents and have never done so; but it can truly be said 
that if the protection absolutely necessary to the majority of the people 
were left to those few companies, not much would be accompUshed. 

As an illustration, take the Equitable Life Assurance Society of Great 
Britain, founded in 1762,- now 145 years old, a mutual company with 
a splendid record for lar^ returns to poHcyholders. These results are 
advertised far and wide in a most judicious anci clear manner and yet 
we find that that company, issuing but four policies per week, is almost 
in a moribund condition arid today has only about forty milHons of 
insurance in force, whereas many years ago it had one hundred million 
dollars. I think the case I have cited illustrates most clearly the im- 
portance of the agent to a life insurance company. 

Now gentlemen, before I come to the next point, I thought in giving 
you a word of welcome it would not be out of order to divert a little 
and, perhaps, give you a word of encouragement from my standpoint. 
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I believe the present prosperoas time throughout this continent (I refer 
to Canada and the United States) offers a splendid opportunity to those 
engaged in field work such as never presented itself before in the history 
of our respective countries. Here in Canada, as with you, railroads 
are spending millions for extensions and equipment, manufacturing 
plants are being enlarged to cope with the increased business, while 
in cities and towns, warehouses, office buildings and residences are 
being erected as fast as material and labor can be obtained. It is true, 
that at present, owing to the great era of prasperit^ prevailing, money 
rates are higher, but it is a peculiar condition of affairs on this continent, 
that high prices and high rates of money appear to mean prosperity 
to the countries and their people and therefore, if good stocks and gilt- 
^ged bonds are cheap at the present time, we should not look with alann 
on the condition, but rather recognize that it is due not to the securities 
being of inferior value but owing to the marvellous prosperity prevailing 
at the present time. 

While we, of Canada, have been prosperous of late vears, you people 
of the United States have also been greatly blessed in that direction. 
Take as an illustration your trade returns and any of you will remember 
when your imports exceeded your exports, whereas today, the exports 
are in the right direction by hundreds of millions really. I am familiar 
with the statisitcs pertaining to the growth and wealth of your nation 
in its various industries, but I will not trespass on your time to give 
you details because doubtless you are also familiar with these statistics. 
You, however, are quite justified in your feeling of joy and pride at the 
marvellous growth of your great country, which stands without a parallel 
in the history of the world, and sometimes I wonder what a splendid 
heritage you people of the United States have in your country. I be- 
lieve I am correct in stating that there is no other nation in the world 
that could live within itself for such a length of time, the reason being 
that you have every climate in your great country, you can grow every- 
thing you require, either for food or clothing, and manufacture every- 
thing you need for other purposes. 

These remarks are not made simply to please you, but to drive home 
to you all some truths as an encouragement to you in the work in which 
you are engaged. There is no doubt that today you are recognized 
as an important factor for the well-being of the community as you never 
were befofe and, therefore, it is due to you to push on ^vith success the 
great and good work in which you are engaged. 

Now, gentlemen, just a word there. Probably ninety out of one hundred 
of you know what I am going to say. It is this : Under the laws of your 
company, and also under our laws, we require, at the end of the year, in 
making our returns, to value the bonds at the then market value always, 
of the date the 31st of December. No one wants to buy anything at 
that time, and everything is cheaper than at any other time in the year, 
but under existing conditions it must be remembered that it is likely, 
on the 31st of December of this year, that bonds will be quoted very 
cheaply. That means the insurance companies will have to put them 
in at a cheap rate, and if any of your companies show some reduction 
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in surplus or that the surplus earnings of the year do not equal last year, 
and you find any unscrupulous agent, (who does not belong to this 
association, of course,) Ls carrying something of that kind in his pocket 
do not take any more in that company. If Uie company has to put the 
bond in at ninety cents, it does not follow that the company only gets 
ninety oents. Tnis is the point. When that bond matures your company 
and mine is going to get one hundred cents on the dollar for it. So, 
while apparently there may be a little decrease in surplus, it is going 
to come back to them. So it does not amount to anything. It is merely 
compliance with the law. and it Is more than that — to help keep the 
companies in a conservative condition, so that they won't give away 
too much of the surplus. So if any of your companies, in common 
with others find it necessary to make returiLs a little less than the pre- 
vious year, it is easily explained by what I have said on that point. 

Gentlemen, I believe that the legitimate life insurance agent earns 
every dollar he receives in a way that few earn it. I have often been 
told by men who have been insured, that they felt that the agent who 
induced them to take out their first policy had done a great work and 
was fully entitled to whatever remuneration he received, and I confi- 
dently believe that the majority of tlie people insured regard the agent 
in the same way. 

In conclusion I desire to express the sincere hope that your meeting 
may prove pleasant and profitable to you all and that you may derive 
much enjoyment from your visit to our city and country and that you 
may carry away with you nothing but pleasant memories as the result 
of your visit. (Applause.) 

The applause which followed the close of Mr. Gold- 
man's address was so insistent that he was compelled to 
acknowledge it, which he did as follows: 

I^ies and Gentlemen: I hardly know what to say, except this, 
that if my few remarks {)rove a source of encouragement to you, if they 
have been a source of plea.sure to you, it has been a great source of plea- 
sure to meet you and to address you. (Applause.) 

The President — We are now to have the great pleas- 
ure of listening to a word of welcome from the president 
of the Life Underwriters' Association of Caoada, our 
hosts. And what hosts they are! What have they not 
done for us, and what w^ill not they do for us. (Applause.) 
I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. Herbert C. Cox, 
president of the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada. 

Mr. Herbert C. Cox: Mr. President, Ladies and Grentlemen of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters : You have had extended 
to you most graciously by its chief magistrate, the freedom of our dty, 
you have l)een received by the honored president of an association 
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comprising every coinpany traii»actiiu[ business in Canada. Vou have 
been worthil; welcomed upon lienalf of tliDw institutions main- 
taining Iheir home offices in Toronto. But. 
there remains lo me the jp^at privil^je of 
conveying to you last, though by no means 
least, the very hearty greetings of the 
underwriters ot Canada, with the proffer of 
our good comradeship, and our best en- 

Idcavor to fill your cup of pleasure to the 
brim. (Applause.) We are deeply sensible 
of the honor you have il<nie our a-isocift- 
tion in coming to us, and eapeoinlly do we 
appreciate the magnanimity of the lady 
members of your a<isociatiun in yielding so 
gracefully in our favor their claimi to your 
consideration. As a mark of our esteem 
(though wholly inadequate) we have named 
a conunittee extraordinary, as promised by 
my good friend and predet^.ssor in office, 
-W. Allen, at St.liouislaslyear, whose sde 
duty and pleasure it will be to look after their comfort and amusement, 
and sliouiti there be on the part of that committee any shortcoming 
whatever (although from their qiuilifications and experience we should 
not look for it) fmay promise you a speedy and full redress from our 
executive cwnmittee. (Laughter.) 

We have had the pleasure of arranging a few modest outings, which 
we hope will appeal to you, and help to while away the weary hours 
between your veiy attractive and entertaining business sessions, ami 
I trust that you will accept our efforts, overlooking, (because ot the very 
sincere and genuine regard that has prompted them,) whatever there 
may be of tajlings. (Applause.) 

Co:,. J. A. GouLDEN — Mr. Resident; It seems to me after havinc 
listened lo the admirable addresses this morning (the best I have ha<l 
the pleasure of hearing at any meeting of this association for the past 
ei^teen years) that it is but meet and proper that we should place upon 
our records a tribute to Oie magnificent dforts of the gentlemen 
who have entertained us so splendidly this morning. I therefore move 
you sir, that the Life Underwriters' Association in National conven- 
tion assembled do hereby tender to the following c^ntlemen their 
heartfelt thanks and high appreciation of the magnifi<*nt addresses 
delivered here this morning, namely to his Honor, the Mayor, Mr. 
Emerson Coatsworth, to Mr. David Burke, j>resident of the Officers' 
Association of Canada, to Mr, Goldman, managing director of the North 
American Life Insurance CompaJW, and to Mr, Herbert C. Cox, the 
new, but certainly able, president of the Life Underwriters' Assodation 
of Canada, (Applause.) 

The resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 
The President — The next business in order is the 
roll call by the secretary. The roll was then called, and 
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the gentlemen whose names are marked with a star in 
the following list answered to their names or were present 
at subsequent sessions of the convention: 

OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1906-1907 

President 

♦Frank E. McMiillen, Rochester, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents 

Robert L. Foreman, Atlanta, Ga.; * William W. Booth f Denver, Col.; 
♦George H. Allen, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary 
♦Ernest Judson Clark, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer 

♦Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. 

Executive Committee 

Exi#e 1907— M. H. Goodrich, Baltimore, Md.; J. Perley Kilgore, 
Worcester, Mass.; Charles L. Whitfield, Newark, N. J.; E. O. Sutton, 
Springfield, Mass.; ^B. H. Timberlake, MinneapoHs, Minn.; ♦W^. J. 
Robinson, Buffalo, N. Y.; ♦J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me.; John H. 
Quinlan, Newburg, N. Y.; ♦A. J. Birdseye, Hartford, Conn.; W^ T. 
Nuttall, Dayton, O. ; John C. Drewry, Raleigh, N. C. ; ♦E. R. Putnam, 
Rochester, N. Y. ; ♦Pancoast Kidder, Syracuse, N. Y. ; F. E. Hitchcox, 
Sprinfffield, Dl.; Walker B. Freeman, Richmond, Va.; H. A. Cray- 
croft, Dallas, Tex; ♦!!. L. Remmel, Little Rock, Ark.; E. H. Lestock 
Gregory, San Francisco, Cal. 

Expire 1908 — J. R. Nutting, Atlanta, Ga.; ♦WiUiam J. Cameron, 
Birmingham, Ala. ; Charles B. Van Slyke, Des Moines, la. ; *William Van 
Sickle, Detroit, Mich.; ♦C. W^ Orr, Fort Wayne, Ind.; ♦H. Wibirt 
Spence, Grand Rapids, Mich.; F. L. Chesney, Kansas City, Mo.; 
♦Henry J. Powell, Louisville, Ky. ; J. A. Wellman, Manchester, N. H. ; 
Charles E. Ady, Omaha, Neb.; ♦Greorge L. Root, Peoria, 111.; R. S. 
Campbell, Port Huron, Mich.; ♦William M. Wood, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
L. D. Wilkes, St. Paul, Minn.; ♦George Benham, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Thomas J. Stewart, Toledo, O. 

Expire 1909— ♦William G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa.; ♦Charles 
Jerome Edwards, New York City; James W. Janney, Chicago, HI.; 
J* W. Iredell, Jr., Cincinnati, O.; ♦£. G. Ritchie, IndianapoUs, Ind.; 
Thomas B. Young, Wilmington, Del.; ♦George H. Olmsted, Cleveland, 
O. ; John F. Brown, Erie, Pa. ; H. Haskell, Ix)s Angeles, Cal. ; ♦William 
Goldman, Portland, Ore.; ♦J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, Col.; A. R. 
Edmiston, Lincoln, Neb. ; R. P. Dexter, Montgomery, Ala. ; ♦H. C. Cox, 
Montreal, Can.; Ben. J. Apple, Savannah, Ga.; ♦J.D.Spencer, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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Ex-Presidents 

Charles H. Raymond, New York City; Everett H. Plummer, I'hila- 
delphia. Pa.; Thomas H. Bowles, Washington, D. C; *Richard E. 
Cochran, New York City; *I. Layton Register, Philadelphia. Pa.; 
*William D. Wyman, Chicago, 111.; Hubert H, Ward, Cleveland, O.; 
*John Dolph, Cincinnati, O. ; *Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburg, I'a. 

ALTERNATES AND DELEGATES 

The following is the official list of delegates and alternates 
appointed to attend the convention: 

ARKAN8.\S 

Delegates. Alternates. 

*H. L. Remmel, Mutual life N. Y. Claude Head 

Sid. B. Redding, Penn Mutual. C. G. Price, Union Central 

George J. Gray, New York. H. M. Ramey, National life V. S. A. 

C. O. Wilkins,' New York. Thos. M. Corev, Equitable 

R. T. Cook, New York. R. C. Bright, Fidelity Mutual. 

C. P. Waters, Provident SaAings. R, R. Thompson, Northwestern. 

BALTIMORE 

♦Ernest J. Clark, John Hancock. Francis S. Briggs, Mass. Mutual. 
W. W. Mclntire, United States. Charles T. Thunnan, Mut. Benefit. 
*Edwin W. Heisse, iEtna J. Herman Ireland, Home. 

Edward L. Gemaud, State Mutual. I^wrence M. Miller, Northwestern. 
*F, C. Nicodemus, Conn Mutual. Eugene C. Reed, Sun. 
*J.K. Voshell, Metropolitan. Frank Moxey, Metroi)olitan. 

♦Frederick J. Johnson, Prudential. *Harry N. ^IcGeoch, Prudential. 

BIRMINGHAM 

G. T. Sibley, Equitable. P. C. Ratdiff , Penn Mutual. 

E. H. Andrews, iJnion Central. W. J. Cameron, Washington. 
W. L. Sessions, Prudential. H. W. Leyens, Volunteer State. 

BOS 1 OX 

Albert H. Curtis, New England. Wm. F. Bache, Northwestern. 

John S. Cranston, Prudential. Robert C. Bridgham, Union Mut. 

J. Howard Edwards, National. Edward S. Barker, State Mutual. 

♦Clinton A. Ferguson, U. S. Life. Dwight Chester, ^Etna Life. 

Leon F. Foss, Berkshire. James F. Cavanagh, Washington. 

James H. Lake, Equitable. Charles H. Flood, New England. 

Corwin McDowell, New York. Charles W. GammoiLs, National. 

Fred C. Sanborn, Mass. Mutual. Harry N. Haven, Phcenix Mutual. 

Elmer E. Silver, Union Central. Franklin W. Ganse, Columbian. 

George E. Williams, Conn. Mut. Frank Chester Mann, Prudential. 

♦Stephen F. Woodman, Travelers. Percy V. Baldwin, Travelers. 
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BUFFALO 

Delegates. Alternates. 

♦Ernest G. Hatch, John Hancock. *W. F. Wright, I'nion Central. 

♦Edgar C. Fowler, Conn. General. (>has. N. Weber, Home. 

♦Fred A. G. Merrill, State Mutual. ♦M. P. Porter, National. 

*F. E. Lahey, Prudential. A. S. Johnston, Mutual Benefit. 

♦W\ J. Robinson, United States. C. S. Elliott, Travelers. 

♦W. G. Justice, Germania. H. E. Crouch, Northwestern. 

♦Williiim D. Canip, Berkshire D. W\ Cherrier, Phoenix Mutual. 

CANADA 

Delegates and Alternates. 

H. A. White, Sun. ♦C. C. Knight, Sun. 

S. Roughton, Mut. Life, Canada. ♦J. Burbank, Manufacturers. 

A. Wadden, Manufacturers. R. H. Haycock, Canada. 

E. R. Machum, Manufacturers. *T. F. Conrad, Sun. 

♦E. J. Dewey, Great West. *(>. O. Palmer, Manufacturers. 

A. A. Roberts, Standard. J. O. McCarthy, Great West. 

George Chapman, Mut. Life, Can. * ivian Reeve, Manufacturers. 

♦T. J. Parkes, Sun. ♦S. E. Sails, Canadian. 

William Ferrie, ♦J. T. Lachance, Manufacturers. 

CHICAGO 

♦Fred B. Mason, ii:tna. G. M. HerricJi, Provident L. & T. 

R. D. Bokum, Mutual Benefit. R. W. Kempshall, iEtna. 

T. L. Fansler, Northwestern. Samuel T. Chase, Conn. Mutual. 

♦H. S. Dale, Union Mutual. E. J. Nealy, Prudential. 

Robert Skene, Jr., Mutual Life. H. D. Wright, Metropolitan. 

Everts Wrenn, State Mutual. Franklin Wyman, Berkshire Life. 

J. L. Ferguson, l^rudential. J. W. Jackson, Home Life. 

R. J. Pahner, P^o^^dent L. & T. G. B. Child, National U. S.^ A. 

A. Gordon Ramsey, Canada liife. H. E. Marshall, Provident Savings. 

♦L. B. Bishop, Mass. Mutual. Jay Emerson, New York Life. 

H. J. Snell, IJnion Mutual. Norris H. Bokum, Mutual Benefit. 

D. G. Drake, National, Vt. William A. Burch, Columbian Nat'l. 

Jules Girardin, Phoenix Mutual. James B. Thorsen, Broker. 

♦E. H. Carmack, State Mutual. H. M. Curtis, Conn. Mutual. 

♦Dr. H. C. Caston, Conn. Greneral. J. M. Shockney, U. S. Life. 

CINCINNATI 

♦W. D. Yerger, Provident L. & T. ♦John Dolph, Metropolitan. 

♦Isaac Bloom, Penn Mutual. J. W. Iredell, Jr., Penn Mutual. 

♦M. W. Mack, Northwestern. Harry W. Hutchins, National Life. 

♦William B. Jones, State Mutual. Chas. E. Logan, Conn. Mutual. 

Colin Ford, ^Etna. John A. Ringold, Berkshire. 
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CLEVELAND 

Delegates. Alternates. 

*J. J. Jackson, iEtna. J. \V. Wilson, Prudential. 

W. G. Warner, Pacific Mutual. L. Hall, Mutual Benefit. 

*F. A. Kendall, Penn Mutual. P. W. Ditto, New York Life. 

E. M. France State Mutual. A. J. Frith, Travelers. 

*G. H. Olmsted, National, Vt. A. S. Walther. National, Vt. 

*0. W. Carpenter, Tnion Central. C. F. Whii)ple, Franklin I^fe. 
*F. B. Carr, Canada life. E. H. Smith, l*rudential. 

F. E. Bruce, Travelers. E. B. J. McGinity, iEtna. 
♦Herman Fellinger, Pacific Mutual. J. J. Devney. Insurance Wciter. 
*Ix)uis Hall, Mutual Benefit. *R. D. Lewis Canada Life. 

L. Folger. Conn. Mutual. 
*J. F. lusher. Pacific Mutual. 
*T. M. Norris, Union Central. 

COLORADO 

*J. Stanley Edwards, ^Etna. F. E. Busby, National, Vt. 

J. E. Kennedy, Manhattan. Meyer Harrison, Penn Mutual. 

G. A. Newkirk, Mutual Benefit. H. A. Hunsaker, Travelers. 
J. P. CuUom, Union Central. P. H. Showalter, Prudential. 
W. Rolla Wilson, Washington Life. A. E. Liverman, Home Life. 

CONNECTICUT 

*R. M. Northrop, Travelers. L. C. Slayton, Penn Mutual. 

♦William Tolman, Berkshire Life. L. J. Barrett, Conn. Mutual. 

♦G. W. Staples, New York Life. F. A. Griswold, Northwestern. 

♦A. J. Birdseye, Mutual Benefit. ♦F. W. Hodge, State Mutual. 

♦Eli D. Weeks, Phoenix Mutual. F. Wilson Rogers, Mass. Mutual. 

♦F. G. Bumham, State Mutual. R. D. Schaefer, Metropolitan. 

♦A. E. Howard, Travelers. J. C. Gorton, Conn. General. 

DAYTON 

♦Job Hill, Michigan Mutual. O. N. Gaylord, Equitable, la. 

Hamilton Kerr, Mutual Benefit. H. C. Herchelrode, Metropolitan. 

♦D. C. Brower, National. H. D. Keefer, Metropolitan. 

♦R. M. Miller, Provident L. & T. W. T. Nuttal, Prudential. 

♦F. M. Thomas, Equitable. W. R. Sullivan, Travelers. 

DELAWARE 

♦George A. Dealkyne, New York. 

DETROIT 

♦Wm. Van Sickle, Home Life. C. A. Stringer, Michigan Mutual. 
♦Col. W. A. Waite, Phoenix Mutual. *Nathaniel I^se, Provident L. & T. 

♦D. A. Johnston, Union Central. Archie C. Utter, N. E. Mutual. 

♦C. W. Pickell, Mass. Mutual. Chas. L. Vieman, John Hancock. 

♦H. W^ibirt Sj)ence, Mutual life. J. J. Machen, Home Life. 

♦John A. Tory, Sun Life. Osman C. St*elye, Mutual Benefit. 

♦F. A. Hilton, North American. * John- J. Oliver, 
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ERIE 

Delegates. Alternates. 

♦James M. Dickey. Mutual Life. C. H. Baunback, Prudential. 

C. DeWitt Brown, Northwestern. E. D. Ludwig, Sun Life. 

Lewis W. Dytche, Canada Life. U. M. Nash, Stna. 

♦David W. Harper, Mutual Life. A. G. Morrison, Mutual. 

H. C. IVIiller, Baltimore Life. R. H. Howell, Mutual Benefit. 

GEORGIA 

R. L. Foreman, Mutual Benefit. Greorge M. Hope, National Life, Vt. 

R. F. Shedden. Mutual Life. *H. H. Steiner, Equitable. 

♦J. S. Cameron, Sun life. J. D. Pickett, State Mutual Life. 

J. R. Nutting, Prov. Savings. W. Woods White, Northwestern. 

W. E. Hawkings, iEtna. J. C. Tumlin, Illinois Life. 

H. M. Willett, Penn Mutual. 

GRAND RAPIDS 

A. H. Pratt, ^Etna. H. W. Becker. 

♦P. A. Gildhof, Canada. J. L. Marshall. 

W. H. Tenbroeck Central. 
T. H. Shonberger. 

A. D. Swain, New England. 

HUDSON VALLEY 

John H. Quinlan, Northwestern. M. H. Liimell, Prudential. 

Col. G. A. Cantine, New York. W. Whitehead, Phoenix. 

W. L. Thatcher, Colonial. J. E. Mahr, Pnidential. 

C. P. Sadler, New York Life. A. W. Hindle, Prudential. 
♦E. J. Webb, Travelers. Wm. Mullineaux, National. 

INDIANA 

D. W. Edwards, Provident L. & T. H. S. Gilbeit, .Etna. 
♦John E. Bishop, West, and South. C. V. Petty, Northwestern. 
John J. Price, Berkshire. F. W. Douglas, Conn. Mutual. 
♦E. G. Ritchie, State Mut. Norman Peck, Mutual Benefit. 
I. Brown, Metropolitan. C. A. Macauley, John Hancock. 
♦E. E. Flickinger, John Hancock. E. F. Folsom, Mass. Mutual. 

NORTHERN INDIANA 

W. P. Cooper, New York Life. Clark Fairbank. Penn Mutual. 

♦Charles W. Orr, iEtna. J. E. Beahler, Travelers. 

J. L. Scott, Prudential. C. B. Fitch, National Life. 

J. F. Conway, Metropolitan. H. B. Hunt, Northwestern. 

J. W. Cushman, Union Mutual. C. W. Church, Conn. Mutual. 

IOWA 

Henry Farmer, .Etna. John Fleming, Mutual Life. 

C. B. Van Slyke, Mut. Benefit. F. S.Withington. Central Life. 
♦H. H. McKinney, Phoenix Mutual. G. H; Shaw, Union Mutual Life. 

B. N. Waller, Northwestern. B. E. Ellis, Phoenix Mutual. 
I. M. Traynor, Northwestern. J. P. Stake, FideHty. 
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i^ansas city 

Delegates. Alternates. 

C. C. Courtney, Mutual Benefit. George L. Dyer, Union Central. 

A. P. Nichols, Travelers. F. Stanley Watson, Hartford life. 

F. L. Cheney, State Mutual. Charles Sacbi, Northwestern Mut, 
L. A. Ellis, Provident L. & T. J. R. Gout, I*rovident Savincs. 

C. N. Seidhtz, Mutual Life. C. L. Scott, Massachusetts Mutual. 

LINCOLN 

J. M. Edmiston, Union Central. J. E. Perkins, Midwest life. 

H. H. Longbridge, Equitable, la. H. W. Noble, N. E. Mutual. 

Joe Klein, Equitable. F. E. Mockett, Northwestern. 

E. C. Bushman, Conn. Mutual. Frank B. Dwiggins, ^Etna. 

L06 ANGELES 

*J. W. Whittington, iEtna. Ed. Brundige, iEtna. 

*C. S. Montgomery, National Life. 
Frank N. Coflfin, Columbian Nat'l. 
♦John R. Norris, Pacific Mutual. 
C. H. Beall, Northwestern. 

LOUISVILLE 

G. L. McDonald, Phoenix Mutual. T. Johnson Clancy, Home Life. 
*J. M. Johnson, Prov. Saving. Chas. J. Hubbard, Union Central. 
♦Henry J. Powell, Eauitable Life. W. B. Pace, Manhattan. 

H. D. Rodman, Nortnwestem. W. W. Dennis, Mutual Benefit. 

A. L. Noe, State Mutual. F. L. McKernan,National Life, Vt. 

MAINE 

W. DeC. Moore, Prudential. G. M. Barney, Travelers. 

B. G. March, Penn Mutual. M. A. Jewell, Union Mutual. 
♦J. P. Stevens, Mass. Mutual. F. M. Grant, Provident L. & T. 
T. E. McDonald, Mutual Life. A. C. Wescott, iEtna. 

C. A. Bradley, MetropoHtan. George E. Smith, Northwestern. 

CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 

L. V. BaUey, Provident L. & T. S. H. Coe, Mutual Life. 

Otis D. Arnold, State Mutual. Dana J. Pratt, Conn. General. 

C. E. Greene, John Hancock, R. W. S. Negus, Mutual life. 

Ludwig Johnson, Phoenix. H. E. Townsend, Mass. Mutual. 

William Ludlow, Metropolitan. J. Harvey Curtis, John Hancock. 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

♦William O. Baldwin, New York. George Ezekiel, Travelers. 

♦Henry S. Waldron, Mutual Life. Frank C. Hodge, Mutual Benefit. 
Wilbur H. Smith, Columbian Nat 'I.E. Milton Allis, Mass. Mutual. 

♦F. C. Brinkerhoff, Travelers. F. W. Fuller, Equitable. 

J. G. Schwenger, Metropolitan. N. H. Williams, Conn. General. 

♦W. W. Case, Northwestern. Martin Dinsmore, Provident L. & T. 
O. L. Cowles, Mutual Benefit. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Delegates. Alternates. 

'I'Jas. A. Hunter, Canada Life. J. J. Ahem, Mass. Mutual. 

♦B. H. Timberlake, Conn. Mutual, W. M. Homer, Provident L. & T. 
Frank M. J(wce, Mutual Benefit. Isaac Kaufman, Northwestern. 
*J. Edward Meyers, iEtna. W. J. Keating, Equitable. 

*C. W. Van Tuyl, State Mutual. S. A. Stockwdl, Penn Mutual. 

MINNESOTA 

J. G. Purple, Washington Life. *G. B. Graves, State Mutual. 

L. D. WiUtes, Equitable. J. P. Coan, Pmdential. 

C. J. Hunt, New England. Rollin Fry, Equitable. 

G. Waldorf, Mutual Life. P. B. Hunt, Mutual Benefit. 

MONTGOMERY 

J. W. Terry, Pmdential. *J. L. Haas, Mutual Life. 

G. G. Miles, Phoenix Mutual W. E. Dow, Phoenix Mutual. 

E. J. Mever, Mass. Mutual. B. J. Weil, Travelers. 

J. S. Willcox, Mutual Life. G. A. Phillips, Metropolitan. 

T. L. Peach, Home life. 

NEBRASKA 

*W. A. Smith, Phoenix Mutual. F. B. Burchmere, Conn. Mutual. 

Charles E. Ady, National, Vt. T. S. Kelly, Travelers. 

John Dale, JEtna.. *Wm. H. Indoe, State Mutual. 

H. D. Neely, Equitable. G. W. Noble, New England. 

John Steel, Northwestern. C. Z. Grould, Penn Mutual. 

NEW ENGLAND WOMEN's 

♦Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, Equitable.Miss E. A. Ransom, The Standard. 
Miss Lucy M. Morrill, Equitable. Miss M. G. A. Toland, Mutual. 
Miss J. M. Sprague, State Mutual, Miss C. F. Colbume, New York. 
Mrs. Vina B. Peaks, New York. Mrs. L. G. Page, Equitable. 
Miss Amy L. Wood, Col. Nat'l. Mrs. M. T. Lane, State Mutual. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Jas. A. Wellman, National, Vt. A. W. Childs, Travelers. 

John T. Moore, Conn. Mutual. H. S. Holbrook, Columbian Nat'l. 

Walter M. Long, Pmdential. C. S. Parker, ^Etna. 

E. L. Martin, Mass. Mutual. C. E. Staniels, Conn. Mutual. 

Jas. F. W^hitney, Mutual Benefit. D. W. Baker, Conn. General. 

NEWARK 

C. L. Whitfield, Mutual Life. 
*E. E. Bice, State Mutual. 
R. B. Cornish, Mutual Benefit. 
Clinton F. McCord, Penn Mutual. 
Edward L. Tucker, Northwestem. 
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NEW YORK 

Delegates. Alternates. 

♦Tilden Blodgett, Equitable. Herbert N. Fell, Union Central. 

♦George A. Brinkerhoff, Mutual. ♦S. S. Voshell, Metropolitan. 

*C. V. Dykeman, Prudential. L. A. Miller, Equitable. 

*T. Reid'Fell, Union Central. Wm. C. Scheide, Prussian. 

*J. A, Groulden, Penn Mutual. Herman Leroy, Germania. 

*Wm. C. Johnson, Phoenix. W. J. Rooney, Penn Mutual. 

♦Robert H. Hardy, Mutual. J. N. S. Brewster, Mass. Mutual. • 

♦Edward W. Lee, John Hancock. W. T. Diefendorf , Mutual. 

♦D. G. C. Sinclair, Metropolitan. F. A. Wallis, Home life. 

♦Chas. Wake, John Hancock. A. R. Taylor, Penn Mutual. 

♦George A. Smith, Prudential, J. R. Brennan, New York Life. 
♦User Marcus, Columbian. 
♦Wm. E. Wilkinson, Equitable. 
Wm. T. Daniel, Manhattan. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

John C. Drewry, Mutual Benefit. W. A. Allen, Greensboro life. 
Harris R. Wilcox, Mutual Life. G. A. Grimsley, Security & Annuity. 
W. H. McCabe, State Mutual. Cary J. Hunter, Union Central. 

OREGON 

♦Wm. Goldman, Manhattan Life. 

PEORIA 

Guy C. Goodfellow, Conn. Mutual. W. T. Van Arsdale, Mutual Benefit. 
♦Geoige L. Root, Penn Mutual. R. O. Becker, Northwestern. 
John E. Keene, iEtna. O. H. Augustine, Dlinois. 

James H. Monteith, Prudential. Paul W. Cleveland, N. E. Mutual. 
Harry W. Keith, John Hancock. 

PHILADELPHIA 

♦Wm. G. Carroll, Conn. General. 

J. E. Durham, Penn Mutual. 

Frank E. Hammer, John Hancock. 

♦Wm. M. Scott, Provident L. &.T. 

♦Frank M. Wheaton. 

Wm. A. Smalley. 

♦W. A. Higinbotham, Sun. 

PITTSBURGH 

♦C. W. Scovel, Prov. Savings. R. A. Clark, Phoenix Mutual. 

Wm. M. Furey, Berkshire. ♦L. J. Regan, Metropolitan. 

♦W. M. Wood, United States Life. ♦A. S. E. Kinsey, Metropolitan. 

♦James C. Biggert, Penn Mutual. R. O. Dunkum, Metropolitan. 

♦F. G. Brown, iEtna Life. W. H. McManus, Equitable. 

♦Lee K. St. Oair, Equitable. T. F. Myler, Equitable. 

♦C. B. Kniffht, Prudential. C. A. Foehl, I^udential. 

♦Graham C. Wells, Prov. L. & T. A. M. Klages, Prudential. 
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PITTSBURGH (ContiDued) 

Delegates. Alternates. 

♦Jesse R. Brown, State Mutual. ♦W. W. Pipes, Prudential. 

*Walter Hayes, Home Life. *S. A. Gillespie, Prudential. 

J. A. Wilson, Metropolitan. *A. R. Mackey, Berkshire. 

*J. M. Dalby, Mutual Life. *W. B. Anderson, iEtna Life. 

Edwin L. Porter, Equitable. S. L. Fleishman, Free Lance. 

*F. Wm. Ries, Jr., Pittsburg Life. *J. H. Campbell, Northwestern. 

PORT HURON 

R. S. Campbell, Mass. Mutual. 
D. E. Spencer, Home Life. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

*E. R. Putnam, Phcenix Mutual. E. J. Seager, Conn. Mutual. 

M. R. Miller, Penn Mutual. A. B. Grover, Mutual Benefit. 

J. H. Mosher, Metropolitan Life. C. T. Hagerty, Travelers. 

B. G. Bennett, Northwestern. W. H. WUls, Prudential. 
*H. J. Emerson, Mutual Life. A. B. Booth, John Hancock. 
J. M. Miller. S. L. Crabbe, Conn. General. 
J. V. Alexander, National, Vt. C. H. McChesney, Berkshire. 
*A. V. Smith, Northwestern. M. B. Murray, John Hancodc. 

H. R. Lewis, Union Central. Edwin B. Nell, Columbian National. 

*W. Herbert Wall, Penn Mutual. F. L. Palmer, Metropolitan Life. 
M. D. Murray. Robert Carroll. 

SAVANNAH 

C F. Moses, Mutual Life. Julian Schley, Penn Mutual. 

Ben. J. Apple, Mass. Mutual. L. T. Doyle, Conn. Mutual. 

WiUiam J. Harty, Mass. Mutual. B. D. Haines, Metropolitan. 

H. I. O'Connor, Mutual Benefit. D. S. Pooser, Union Central. 

Edw. S. Stoddard, Travelers. T. P. Saffold, New York. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

W. L. Sta^, iEtna. * J. S. Starr, Mutual Benefit. 

*Gaylord Davidson, Mutual Life. D. T. Williams, Prudential. 

A. S. Booth, Mutual Benefit. J. J. Crowlev, Metropolitan. 

L. M. Cathles, Franklin. J. H, Ruckel, New England. 

C. D. Kipp, Prudential. E. R. Millet, New England. 

ST. LOUIS 

*W. H. Herrick, Mass. Mutual. J. S. Poindexter, National, Vt. 

*G«orge Benham, Penn Mutual. O. K. Clardy, John Hancock. 

*F. N. Cheney, Mutual Life. George E. Black, Mutual Benefit. 

*J. W. Estes,'iEtna. J. J. Kelley, State Mutual. 

Baird Pallette, National, Vt. W. E. Anderson, Phoenix Mutual. 

*R. J. Williams, Fidelitv Mutual. O. Becker, Prudential. 

*W. L. Michener, Prov! L. & T. E. S, Roland, Travelers. 
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Delegates. Altenutea. 

Geoiw C. Sawyer. Travelers. S. G. Lwidon, ftovidenl I,. & T. 

*K. A. Luther, ,Etna. C. L. Behm. Mass. Mutuat. 

*C. H. Tennant. iMidential. W. S. Farlu. Equitable. 

*W. F. Wallace. Mass. Mutual. H. B. HeusteH. lYavelers. 

*Pancos.st Kidder, Mutual life. E. S. Gaylord. Northwestern. 

Geo. E. Brainard, Equitable. E. E. Ku-st, John Hancock. 

Geo. N. Cooper. Conn, Mutual, F. I'. Allen. EquitaHe. 
Chas. T. Brockway, Northwestern. L. C. Wilson. Xtaa. 

T. J. Stewart, Prudential. 

G. W. Farley. Equitable. 

C. E. Holt, Mutual Life. 

*R. E. Ferguson, Michiga: 

E. L. Briggs. PrudentiaT J. W. Crook, IVovident L. & T. 

Willard Done, New Vork Life. Geo. W. Peck, Fidelity& Casualty. 

M. L. Robinson, Htmie iife ♦J. Fred. Anderson. Home life. 

L. H. Stohr, New York life. F. J. Itawlit^. National. Vt. 

T. W. Sloan. Manhattan Life. K. Konotd. Phoenix Mutual life. 

J. Meltzer, Metropolitan. J. V. Smith, New York Life. 



T. A. Corv, Northwestern. 
W. S. Drewry. Mutual Benefit. 
G. W. BaMke. Metro|>olitan. 

W. B. Freeman. New York Life. R. S. Ludc. L'nion Central. 

Capt. C. Hall, Penn Mutual. W. A. Danner. Equitable. 

Me. CHAKF.Ea Jbrouk Edwards — Mr. Chairman, may I crave tlw 

■ndulgenre of the Chair and the Convention a moment to interrupt 
the resfulHT order of business to present for 
the consideration of this body a matter 
which seein.s, to most of us, to be of g''''^'^ 
importance. It seems in a crisLi that there 
always arises someone — I do not mean 
that I have arisen in a crisis — but a year 
and a half aco when the Albany legislators 

J threatened the a.'^sa.'jsi nation of our busi- 

I ress, a man arose in that crisis to do some- 

thin{». At this particular moment, when 

I unhappily there seemi* to be a wai-e of de- 

pression and discournpirmcnt which has 
overspreail the international relations of 
life insurance li'ie a blanket, a man h.is 
arisen — be arose on the floor yesterday, 
and addressed ttic meeting of the Canadian 
life Underwriters' Assodntion — he de- 
livered an address which stirred within 
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them the greatest enthusiasm, and created inspiration which will carry 
them, I am sure, through the next twelve months of their work. Mr. 
Chairman, this association feels it to be a matter of honor and pride that 
it was one of our men who gave them this slogan. From among the 
members of the Canadian Association, and a great number of those who 
are present here, the request has come that Mr. Charles W. Pickell, of 
Detroit, who gave vesterday before the Canadian Association one of 
the greatest examples of oratorical ability in his address, should be 
invited to return to Toronto and deliver the same address to this body 
on Friday morning. Therefore, in presenting this matter, (which is 
practically the unanimous wish of all the delegates) I make the motion 
that the Chair telegraph to Mr. Pickell to return and deliver the same 
address before this body. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

The President — I shall be very glad to comply with 
that motion. The chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee wishes to make some announcements at this time. 

Mr. H. C. Cox — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention; It is with a great deal of pleasure that I recall my first visit 
with you at St. Louis last year, when Mr. Allen and myself, representing 
Toronto, had the temerity to ask you to meet with us in Canada this 
year. I confess we had misgivings, and I had grave doubts as to your 
being willing to accept our invitation, particularly when we heard that 
emphatic "No," from Boston, but when Mr. Allen, with that peculiar 
persuasive way of his, assured you that you would be cordially wel- 
comed here and have a most successful meeting, we felt assured that the 
convention would be a success. 

The Committee on Arrangements, ha\'ing in view your comfort and 
pleasure, have arranged this program, and I hope that everj' delegate, 
alternate and guest, has received a card for each indi^'idual function. If 
you have not, will you kindly make it known. The imitations are at 
the hotel for you, and you have only got to make the fact know that you 
are with us, and you ^vill receive the most hearty — or, as Mr. Allen told 
you, glowing welcome from Canada. We want not only the gentlemen, 
but we want the ladies of your party. 

Commencing at 4 o'clock this afternoon you will have the tally-ho drive 
and the carriages will start from this building. The arrangements for 
this evening include a reception at Ennisclare, Queen's Park. We want 
especially the American delegates with their ladies and friends, to come in 
numbers. On Thursday we have arranged for a luncheon at I^ambton 
Golf Club. This is not for the gentlemen. At 4 o'clock of the same 
afternoon we want all of you to go with us across the bay, as the giiests 
of the Royal Canadian Vacht CKib. Iiaunches will leave Yonge Street 
wharf every 15 minutes. At 8.30 p. m. moonlight sail. Friday afternoon 
trips to Hunt and Country Club, Lambton Golf and Country Club, Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club. At 7 p. m. the banquet at McConkey's. 

In every case the badge of either the National or the Canadian con- 
vention will entitle you to all privileges. If any of you want to visit 
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particular parts of the dtv, we will place carnages at your disposal to go 
in groups, or individually. 

The President — At this time I wish to ask all of our 
delegates to take particular pains to invite to these dif- 
ferent sessions every Canadian life insurance man or 
citizen, for that matter, with whom he happens to come 
in contact. We want them particularly to understand 
that they are welcome as visitors to every session of this 
convention, and I hope as many as possible of them will 
be brought into this hall. 

The next order of business is the reading of the minutes 
of the previous convention. 

Upon motion, the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting was dispensed with. 

The President — I now extend a special invitation 
to Commissioner Crouse, of Maryland, andCommissioner 
Rittenhouse, of Colorado, and Commissioner Barry, of 
Michigan, to come to the platform. (Commissioners 
Crouse, Rittenhouse and Barry then advanced to the 
platform and were introduced to the audience amid great 
applause.) We have been most heartily and cordially 
welcomed here this morning by his Honor, the Mayor of 
Toronto; by the president of the Officers' Association; by 
a representation of the Toronto companies and by the 
president of the Canadian Life Underwriters' Associa- 
tion. It affords me great pleasure at this time to welcome 
you all to this our eighteenth annual convention. I am 
particularly pleased to note that the New England 
Women's Life Underwriters' Association is represented, 
and am sure they will exercise a great influence over this 
convention, notwithstanding the fact they are not now 
accorded the privilege of voting. 

The arrangements for our entertainment made by our 
hosts and their cordial reception of us are almost over- 
whelming. Those of us who have been here two or three 
days and have partaken of the good things provided 
hardly know whether or not we shall be able to stand the 
pressure of the social program provided for the week. 
Everything has been done for our comfort and convenience 
that could possibly be done. When the delegates regis- 
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tered at the registration office each one was handed an 
envelope containing at least five handsomely engraved 
invitations to garden partie?, banquets, and what not, 
and yet I understand a number of our delegates who were 
not present at the Canada Association's banquet last 
night gave as an excuse that they had not been invited, 
I think they did not examine tlieir full hand. They 
simply looked at the first card and thought it was a bob- 
tail flush. (Laughter.) 

President McMullen then read thefollowing address: 
Members of the National Ajssodation of Life Underwriters; It is a 
great pleasure and a privilege as well, to welcome you to this, your 
eighteenth annual convention. I con^atuiate you upon the larn;e 
number of delennles and friends present, which emphasizes the 
growing imjtortance of our organization, and the part It is taking at 
this epoch in the liistorv of life insurance. For twenty-three years our 
movement wa.s confined to the United States; until fast year our as- 
sociation was National. Then our brothers on this side of the Ima^- 
nary lineioined with us, and we became International in fact, it not m 
name. We are banded together in a common cause, the purpose of 
which is to make the life insurance business the most honorable and 
equitable in the world. That our first eoni-ention, after attain- 
ing International chnrader, should be held in the beautiful dty of 
Toronto, is most fitting, and the excellent arrangements made by our 
host. The Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, together with an 
unusually large attendance, proves the wisdom of our St. Louis con- 
vention in selecting Toronto as our shrine this year. 

ITic association year ju.st past has not been without its shadows, for 

death has claimed two of our prominent members, Ex-President Philip 

H. Farley, of New York, andFrank Woolley, 

of Wilmington, Delaware. Mr. Farley was 

for many years actively identified with our 

association movement, serving as president 

of the New York Association in 1900 and 

as president of the National Association in 

y 1IM)3-3. His genial and kindly nature en- 

ft deared him to all and by his death we have 

11 lost a staunch friend and an ardent sup- 

I porter. Mr. Woolley helped organize the 

ij Delaware Assodalion, was its first president, 

'I and a regular attendant at the meetings of 

' our Executive Committee, of which he was 

a member. To the relatives and fjiends of 

these departed ones, we extend our heartfelt 

sympathy. 

Other officers of the association will, in 
their re^rts, lay before you the details of 
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the work done during the past year, and I ask that vou give 
their reports and recommendations careful consideration, f wish to 
express my personal thanks and gratitude, as well as the thanks of tlie 
association to all those who have in any way assisted in carrying on the 
work of my administration, and particularly to Secretary Clark and 
Chairman Woodman, who have beeen untiring in their efforts in behalf 
of the association. I also gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
insurance press for the generous support and help rendered our cause 
during the trying period through whicn we have been passing. We also 
thank the daily press and particularly the New York Commercial, for 
the friendly interest taken in the affairs of our association. 

Campaigii of Publicity 

Since we last met in convention, your officers have endeavored to carry 
on the publicity campaign for wise legislation, as started during Presi- 
dent Scovel's notable administration, and endorsed by the St. Ix>uis 
convention. We have also carried out the instructions of your Execu- 
tive Conunittee in contracting with a publisher to publish our official 
organ, life Association News, upon a basis involving no financial re- 
sponsibility, but which should bring us some profit later on; the amount 
of that profit will, of course, depend largely upon the support given to 
the paper by our membership. This leads me to say tnat every life 
insurance agent on this continent, who believes in his business and de- 
sires to help promote the best interests thereof, should be a voluntary 
subscriber to our pa[jer. life Association News, thus far, is on a self- 
sustaining basis and has been oi incalculable value in carrying on our 
campaign for reform legislation, to say nothing of its importance as a 
medium for the monthh' exchange of association news and ideas and 
the dissemination of eaucationai matter intended to help the agent. 
I bespeak for it your continued and increasing support. 

Ex-President Scovel, during his thirteen montns of strenuous and 
unselfish administration, contributed much to our caase, but I believe 
the future historian of our association will record as his greatest achieve- 
ment, the starting of life Association News. 

During the past months, through the columns of our paper and by 
personal effort, we have endeavored to carry out our pledge to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and our fellow members of the Chicago Conference to 
assist in every legitimate way to bring about the passage of sane, uniform 
legislation in the several states. Our efforts have been particularly 
aimed at securing legislation to prohibit advisory board and agency 
stock schemes, the more modern, but not less pernicious forms of re- 
bating, which in many states have grown so rapidly during the past 
few years. 

The first definite steps to rid our business of these evils, were taken 
by the Denver Association before and at the time of President Scovel's 
visit there in June, 1006. To that meeting Auditor Bent and Commis- 
sioner Rittenhouse were invited and the whole matter was laid before 
them. A few days later one of the principal companies operating the 
agency stock plan was compelled by the Colorado department, to stop 
it in that state. The activities thus begun, were followed up by Com- 
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missioner Rittenhouse, ably assisted by the Denver Association, to the 
end of securing the passage in May, 1907, of a new code of insurance 
laws, including a most complete anti-discrimination section. Mean- 
time, Commissioner Rittenhouse had become the leading champion of 
this cause in the Chicago Conference and its Committee of Fifteen, and 
framed the bill which that committee recommended to all the states, 
forbidding explicitly all manner of board and stock schemes. To this 
bill, we addea provisions making the receiver of a rebate equally guilty 
with the giver, and making either available to testify against the other 
without incriminating himself. Our local a^ociations nave carried on 
the campaign wherever practicable, and as a result several states have 
passed our entire biU, others have adopted our provisions as to receivers 
of rebates and evidence. A number of states have amended their anti- 
discrimination law to especially prohibit advisory board and stock 
schemes, and the iasuranee departments of still other states have ruled 
that such practices are in violation of their present law. 

I strongly reconunend that the efforts of the National and local asso- 
ciations in tliis direction be continued, until these and all other forms of 
discrimination and deception shall have been banished from the land. 
Not until then will we nave finished the long struggle begun by our 
Boston Association in 1887, when it secured the passage in Massachusetts 
of the very first anti-discrimination law. 

Not in Favor of High Commissions and Bonuses 

Since our last convention the New York laws have become actual 
facts; we have been operating imder them for ncarlv eight months, and 
while it may be too soon to judge them as a whole, sufficient history 
has been made to demonstrate that Section 97 is so draistic as to actually 
menace the future of the business. 

The National Association is not now, and has never been in favor 
of high commissions and bonuses, or of the rebating and twisting fostered 
by tnem. On the contrary, its history is resplendent with protests 
against such practices. From 189^ to the present time our organization 
has steadfastly opposed the payment by companies of the high commis- 
sions and bonuses, that were meant to encourage rebating, and pile up a 
large voliune of "business" that was not business at afl, being based 
on first year premiums, the greater part of which were never paid by 
the insured. In 1895, President Plummer, by his untiring effort and 
zeal, accomplished what was thought to be the impossible, in his cam- 
paign among the home offices, which resulted in the signing by the presi- 
dents of practically all of the old line companies, of an anti-rebate agree- 
ment. That agreement provided that all charges of suspected rebate 
should be referred to Speaker Thomas B. Reed, as referee, and the 
accused, it found guilty, dismissed from the service of his company 
and not employed by any company party to the agreement, for a period 
of at least one year. In a very short time, the hoped for good effect of 
this agreement vanished, and the mad race tor volume at any cost was 
again resumed. In 1899 we again passed resolutions asking the com- 
panies to aid us in correcting field methods by abolishing extravagant 
bonuses and decreasing first year commissions. These resolutions 
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were reaffirmed in 1900. Our appeals were ifirnored; we were looked 
upon by some as well meaninfj^, out without the proper conception of 
the correct way to secure business. (Alas! there is no doubt now, from 
any quarter, as to the wisdom of the recommendations of this associa- 
tion.) The senseless, unbusinesslike race for volume continued until 
checKed by the Armstrong investigation, the fierce publicity of which 
had caused a general house-cleaning within the business, together 
with changes of management and a complete revulsion of sentiment 
on these very points, in the companies that had been leading in that 
mad chase, even before any "reform" laws were enacted. 

In that investigation, in fact m none of the investigations of the past 
two years have the agents of this country been on trial. Indeed, had the 
voice of the National Association been heeded by those in executive 
authority, the recent troubles would have been averted. But, as a re- 
sult of the flagrant misdeeds, mismanagement and false ideals of a few, 
the honorable agents of this country, of which this Association is com- 
posed, are today bearing the burden of hasty legislation, which, how- 
ever honestly intended to correct these evils, was largely unnecessary 
for that good purpose and has had the actual bad result of seriously 
interfering with the proper conduct and progress of the business. ^ 

I repeat, we are and nave always been opfjosed to high commissions 
and in favor of moderate first year commissioas and lioeral renewals. 
But we must opjjose the present extreme reductions in compensation, 
not merely because they cut it too low for present agents, but because 
they leave no provision for the cost of developing new agents. Ix)ng 
experience has demonstrated that the general agency system of develop- 
ing agents, in vogue among nearly all of the companies is the most ef- 
fective and economical. The present general agency contracts provide 
little or no margin, either in first year or renewal commissioas, to com- 
peasate the general agent for the time and money necessary to develop 
new agents, and therefore is economically unsound. 

Agency Force Depleted and Recruiting Stations Dormant 

The agency force in this country has been depleted fully 30 per cent, 
and the recruiting stations are dormant. Never, in the history of life 
insurance, has the flow of new blood into the agency force been at such 
a low ebb; and it is patent to all possessing knowledge of the business 
that new recruits, to the agency force are quite as nccessarj- to the healthy 
growth of our companies, as are new policyholders. Old agents who are 
said to be doing fairly weii, had their tuition and tutelage paid under 
entirely different conditions and are now, in many cases, attached to 
the business by forfeitable renewals, which sustain and enable them to 
go ahead, ever hoping for the dawn of a brighter day. As a matter of 
fact the number of agents, old or new, that are now earning anything 
like a satisfactory income, on new business alone, imder New York 
commissioas, are so few as to meiely constitute the exception which 
proves the rule. 

There are a few men in our business who would continue regardless 
of the rate of compensation, because they love the work; they are imbued 
with that beautiful missionary spirit, which sometimes impels men to 
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leave their relatives and friends to spread the gospel in an unfriendly 
heathon land. That is all very nice, out most of us are in the basiness 
because it did, at one time, afford an opportunity whereby hone' t men 
could make a living and if thrifty^ acquire a competency for old age. 
Not so now! The New York law practically says to the agent, "All 
Ye who enter here, leave hope — for future Ijehind. " If your ambition 
for yourself and family does not extend beyond a bare current living, 
you may be content. If on the other hand, you have a family to educate 
and provide for; if you \iv'ish to be a factor in your community and acquire 
a competency for old age, you have no right to be content. Nor as a 
citizen having special knowle<lge of this subject, have you any right to 
withhold vour constant and earnest protest against laws that will injure 
most of all the great host of dependent ones not now protected by insur- 
ance. Any law that forbids the healthy legitimate growth of a busin*-ss 
of such vital importance to all of our people, as life insurance, is contrary 
to public policy and opposed to the aevelopment of a higher social con- 
dition for which the world is stri\'ing. Section 97 of the New York 
law is a menace to the future of life insurance, because it has robbed it 
of its future for the great body of honorable agents, who, by their courage 
and faith, created this world-wide, beneficent business. Therefore, 
gentlemen, it is my judgment that we should take definite and aggres- 
sive steps to Ijring about the speedy modification of that unjust section 
and also to prevent, in so Tar as possible, the passage of similar unwise 
measures in Canada and elsewhere. 

At the conclusion of the address, the convention wound 
up its hearty applause with three cheers for President 
McMullen. 

The President — The next order of business is the 
report of our secretary, who needs no introduction to this 
body of insurance men, or to any other body of insurance 
men on this continent, a gentleman who has devoted much 
of his time and money to the association cause for the past 
three years. I have pleasure in introducing to you Sec- 
retary Ernest J. Clark. 

Secretary Clark, who was greeted with great applause 

and three rousing cheers, thanked the convention for 

the applause which he assured them was very unexpected 

and most highly appreciated. He then read his report 

as follows: 

To the National Association of Life Underwriters — Gentlemen: 
According to time-honored custom, the work of the National Association 
has been carefully and formally reviewed each year in the address 
of the president and reports of the executive committee and committee 
on statistics. The year just closed is no exception, as we have just 
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heat'd from this plHtform an ex(«ediii)(l]' inlerVNlin); and inxtructive 
address from l^sident McMullen. and coininitlf« reportn. moiil full 

and complete in [KUnphlet form, will 

shortly he placed in your hands after 
saute have been presented for the oon- 
sideration and action of the convention. 
1 shall therefore not dwell at any con- 
^liderable length on the work of the past 
year, for reasons, stated but oontine 
myself chiefly to a few general references 
to what has been accomplished by our 
I National (now International) organization 
since the St. Louis convention. 

The plans and policies inau[rurated 
during the former administration have 
been faithfully followed, and with .such 
successful results as to demonstrate their 
wisdom and the foresight of the men who 
shaped ihem. I would refer esj)ecially to 
those pertaining to the question ot legisla- 
tion, including the suppression of stock- jol)bing. agen^ company and 
board schemes, the elimination of rebating and other field abuses, the 
extension movement and the establishing of our offlcial organ. Life 
Association News. 

I'he issues involved in precipitate and imwise legislation have natur- 
ally concerned us moat. The re-adjustments by old-line companies 
doit^ business in New York State on Jan. 1, 1007, in order to meet the 
conditions imposed upon them and their agency forces by the so-called 
Armstrong laws, constituted a most serious hardship on thousands of 
the company representatives throughout the Unitde Stales and Canada, 
beeau.5e of the expense and com|>ensation limitations esiiecially. This 
was followed by the introduction in many of the other thirty-six legis- 
latures of the [inited States then in 3e.ssion,of a multitude of insurance 
bills most injurious in character, Under the influence of organii!ed 
effort, working lar^ly through the medium of local associations at the 
respective state capites, the bulk of the pro]io.sed unnise legislation was 
either suppressed or materially modified— Texas being the only state 
in which destructive legislation was enacted, now known and referred 
to as the "Robertson Law." its impos.sible taxation features being 
especiaily iniquitous, resulting in the enforced withdrawal of practically 
all of our old-line companies from the state on July 1, la^t, with con.se- 
quent losses to the insuring public and total destruction to the agent^' 
organizations of Texas that can never l>e calculated. 

Our attitude toward the suppression of "scheme insurance" in its 
various and numerous seductive forms, as declared against at St. Louis 
last October, has been most pronounced, and the rebate evil is being 
rapidly driven into oblivion through the direct influence of association 
agreements and revised anti-discrimination laws. For an illustration 
of the former. 1 would refer you to the Pittsburgh agreement, and the 
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latter to the recently enacted anti-discrimination law of New York State 
as drafted by the Rochester Association at the suggestion of President 
McMuUen, and which was so ably argued before the Assembly at Al 
bany by President McMullen and Mr. E. R. Putnam, of Rochester, 
N. Y., that it was passed by the legislature and signed by the Grovernor 
without hindrance. This bill, as passed by the New York legislature, 
is undoubtedly one of the most complete and comprehensive anti-dis- 
ci imination laws in the coimtry, asit prohibits advisory board and stock 
schemes, and empowers the courts to compel the parties to the rebate to 
testify, especially providing that the testimony of either principal to the 
offense shall not oe used against himself. 

I would also especially call attention to the newly-codified insurance 
laws of Colorado, in which the Life Underwriters' Association of Colo- 
rado so ably assisted the insurance legislative work of Insurance Com- 
missioner E. E. Rittenhouse and our Mr. William W. Booth, second 
vice-president of the National Association of life Underwriters, who was 
chairman of the insurance committee, and majority leader in the Colo- 
rado State Senate. Tliis being another conspicuous example of what 
can be accomplished by our local associations toward giving to the 
country wise and judicious insurance laws. 

The extension movement has been carefully fostered, resulting in 
the organization and admission to our ranks, oi associations in Texas, 
Arkansas and San Francisco, Cal., Utah having been admitted during 
the St. Louis convention in October, 1906, although not mentioned in 
the official reports at that time, giving to us a membership of fifty-two 
associations in good standing beside the twenty-one subordinate asso- 
ciations composing the life UnderwTiters' Association of Canada, or 
seventy-three separate organizations. 

l^he work accomplished by the Life Underwriters* Association of 
Canada through its subordinate bodies during the past twelve months 
is nothing short of phenominal, the details of wmch being largely covered 
by the executive committee and statistical reports. Let me also direct 
attention to the expansion of our work ana influence on the Pacific 
Coast especially at lx>s Angeles, California, where the membership has 
increased from forty to seventy-five since March 15, 1907, or eighty- 
seven and one-half per cent, in five months. 

Pursuant to resolution and instructions as passed by the National 
Association, our official organ, life Association News, was established 
Jan. 1, 1907, by the editorial committee, and inunediately placed on a 
most satisfactory and expense-paying basis, with Mr. N. H. Weed, of 
New York, as editor, and at the same time without involving the National 
Association in any financial obligations, although the individual support 
of the members, through the medimn of subscriptions, directory cards 
and outside advertising, is most earnestly solicited, as the present reve- 
nue from subscriptions to the paper, and the advertising that is being 
carried, leaves no profit for the publisher or the association. 

Too much credit can never be given to President McMullen for his 
untiring and never-ceasing labor during the past year in the interests 
of the National Association, and necessarily at much personal sacrifice 
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to himself of time, physical energy and money. While it was understood 
that he would be called upon to do no traveling of any consequence* 
yet because of various circumstances which consequently arose, he 
visited the associations at Pittsburg, Baston, Springfield, Mass., Bal- 
timore, Wilmington, Richmond, Atlanta, Birmingham, Montgoinery, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, Chicago, 
Syracuse and Buffalo; the majority of his visits, with the exception of 
Pittsburgh, Boston and Baltimore, being confined, as you will naturally 
observe, to new and more remote associations, some of which had never 
before been '\isited by a National officer. While on the Pacific Coast, 
President McMuUen organized the San Frandsco Association, and 
assisted most materially in bringing into our membership the Texas 
and Arkansas associations. During his >dsit to Texas, at the urgent 
request of the associat?on at Dallas, l*resident McMuUen accompanied 
their legislative committee to Austin for the purpose of assisting in op- 
posing the now famoas Robertson bill. If nis modesty did not seem 
to prevent, I am sure he could give to us many more interesting features 
of This ])ersonal work and travels during the past year, than those re- 
ferred to in his address, or the ones so briefly mentioned in this report. 
In conclusion, it gives me great pleasure to state that the general 
work of the National Association is m a most excellent condition, with 
the scope of its influence and usefulness constantly widening and per- 
meating every branch of the life insurance business. 

The President — We are always glad to hear from 
one of the fathers of this organization, men who were in 
the movement at the beginning, and who, by their judg- 
ment and guiding hands have brought us through many 
storms to the strong position we now occupy. The chair- 
man of our executive committee this year was one of the 
charter members of the Boston Association, the first asso- 
ciation to survive that was organized in this country. 
He served for three consecutive years as chairman of the 
executive committee, and is now serving his fourth year 
at my earnest request. I take very great pleasure in 
introducing to you Mr. Stephen F. Woodman, who will 
present the report of the executive committee. (Applause.) 

Mr. Woodman — Mr. President, Grentlemen ot the Convention: Your 
president is too kind I fear in the words in which he has seen fit to present 
me to the convention. 

Mr. Woodman then read the following* 

Report of Executive Committee 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 21-23, 1907. 

To the National Association of Life Underwriters: The first duty of 
importance to which your committee addressed itself after the adjourn- 
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ment of the annual convenlion at St. Louis was Ihe establishment of 
your official organ. "Ijfe Association News." Aspecial committee 
was selected, consisting of President Mc- 
Mullen as chaiiman, Secretaty Clark, 
ex-Presidents Plummer and Scovet, and 
the chairman of the executive committee. 
Pending the conclusion ofaconlract which 
should provide for the regular publication of 
the "News, ' and in view of the desirability 
of Ihe earliest practicable publication of an 
I offidtU digest of the doings of the conven- 
tion, this special committee, at a conference 
held in Pittsburg, Pa., early in Novemt)er, 
decided to personally underwrite the issue 
of the Novemt)er or convention numl)er of 



tional Association, it was deemed within 
the spirit of the committee's instructions 
to thus proceed. Later on the cmnmittee was fortunate enough to 
close a contract with Mr. Nathan H. Weed, publisher of ''Life Insur- 
ance Independent." which in all respects observed the conditions and 
limitations imposed by the vote of the St. Louis Convention. This 
arrangement had the cordial approval of Mr. ]j. Walter Sanunis, of the 
"New York Conmiercial, " with whom the initial ne^tiations for edit- 
ing and publishing the paper were had, and it is but just to say that he 
has given the enterprise his unfailing co-operation and valuable aid. 
It is the sense of the executive committee that grateful acknowledgment 
should be made of the unselfish and financially unremunerated service 
thus given by Mr. Sammis. 

It is gratifying to your committee to be able to report that, while for 
the current year no profits from the paper will accrue either to the Asso- 
ciation or the publisher, the enterprise will be self-sustaining, in that 
the money received for suliscriptions and advertising will cover all ex- 
penses incurred in the publication of the paper. 

It is recommended that the future conduct of the paper be delegated 
to a committee composed of the president, secretary, chairman of execu- 
tive committee, and two others to be selected by the executive committee, 
and that said Editorial Committee shall have full charge of and discre- 
tion as to all matter, both reading and advertising, to be printed in the 
paper. 

The mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee was held at Hotel 
Gotham, in New York City, on the 3rd of April last. The members 
present were: 

Ernest J. Clark, secretaty, Baltimore. 

Eli D. Weeks, treasurer. Litchfield, Conn. 
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John Dolph, Cincinnati. 
Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburg, Pa. 

MEMBERS. 

E. R. Putnam, Rochester, N. Y. 

Walker B. Freeman, Richmond, Va. 

William M. Wood, Pittsburg. Pa. 

John H. Quinlan, Newburg, N. Y. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, New York City. 

WilUam G. CarroU, Philadelphia. 

Edward O. Sutton, Springfield, Mass. 

J. Perley Kilgore, Worcester, Mass. 

J. K. Voshell, Baltimore. 

Thomas B. Young, Wilmington, Del. 

W. S. Milne, Toronto, secretary of the Canadian Association. 

Stephen F. Woodman, Boston, chairman of the committee. 

BY COURTESY. 

H. C. Cox, Toronto, on behalf of the Canadian Association. 
Nathan H. Weed, editor "Life Association News," New York City. 
With characteristic hospitality, the New York Association tendered 
'entertainment to the members of your committee in the form of a theatre 
party, followed by a supper at the Hotel Gotham. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment of this generous courtesy is hereby made of record. It was a 
most enjoyable evening for those who were able to remain and partici- 
pate in the occasion. 

Report of Committee on Topics 

The report of the Committee on Topics, submitted by its chairman, 
IVilliam G. Carroll, was adopted, and reads as follows: 

Philadelphia, April 3, 1907. 
Mr. Stephen F. Woodman, 

Chairman Executive Committee, 

National Association of Life Underwriters. 
Dear Sir: Your Committee on Topics respectfully submits the fol- 
iowing subjects for the five-minute discussions at the next annual con- 
vention of the National Association, to be held at Toronto, Canada, 
:in August next: 

1. The Future of Life Insurance Under Existing Conditions. 

2. Reflections and Observations on Section 97 of the New 

York Law. 

3. How to Pick Good Men for Sub-agents. 

Your committee again begs to call attention to the importance of these 
five-minute speeches, and trusts that such careful preparation will be 
made for the Toronto convention that the success attained this year will 
surpass anything in the history of the National Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) William G. Carroll, 

Chairman Committee on Topics. 
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Report of Committee on Prize Essays 

The following report was received from Chairman Charles £. Ady, 
of the Prize Essays Committee. This report was duly accepted and 
adopted: 

Omaha, Neb., March 27, 1907. 

Stephen F. Woodman, Chairman Executive Conmiittee, 
National Association of life Underwriters, 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Woodman: On behalf of the Prize Essays Committee I 
beg to announce "The life Insurance Agent and His Future" as the 
topic for the 1907 Prize Essays of the National Association. This topic 
has been unanimously approved by our committee, and I hope it mav 
be well received by the Executive Committee and that the selection will 
prove a good one. 

In this connection I also beg to advise you that the Committee of 
Awards, appointed to pass upon the merits of the respective essays, 
consists of Hon. Edson P. Rich, Chairman, of Omaha; Professor George 
H. ling* of New York, and Professor Alfred T. DeLury, of Toronto. 

Mr. Rich is general counsel of the Union Pacific Railroad Company; 
Professor ling is at the head of the Department of Insurance ana Sta- 
tistics of Columbia University, and Mr. DeLury is professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Toronto. These gentlemen are eminent in 
their respective professions, and I have no doubt their work will result 
very satisfactorily to the National Association. 

I regret that I shall be unable to attend the mid-year meeting of the 
Executive Committee, which convenes in New York on April 3. How- 
ever, you have my best wishes for a good meeting, and I shall look for- 
ward with the hope of meeting you and the other members of the com- 
mittee at the next annual convention in Toronto. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Charles E. Ady, 

Chairman Prize Essays Committee. 

The rules governing this contest were the same as have hitherto ob- 
tained, and appeared in full in the secretary's circular letter relating to 
the Prize Essays. 

Formal announcement was made of the death of ex-President Farley, 
of New York, and Mr. Frank WooUey, of Wilmington, Delaware. A 
tribute to Mr. Farley's memory was, upon request, prepared by ex- 
President Richard E. Cochran, than whom no one could be oetter 
qualified to speak appropriately and justly of the character of the de- 
ceased ex-president. 

In Memoriam. 

Philip H. Farley died at his residence in New York City on Nov. 21, 
1906, age fifty-seven years. The funeral services were held in the 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church of that city three days later, at which a 
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very large number of his friends and associates in life insurance work 
were in attendanoe. 

Mr. Parley has been prominent in life insurance circles for many 
years; had served as president of his home association — ^The Lite 
Underwriters* Association of New York — ^and honorably filled the 
executive chair of this National body from 1902 to 1903. 

As the years roll along we are called upon from time to time to note 
the loss of members who have become endeared to us by many years of 
fraternal co-operation, and it is fitting that we should place upon our 
records a memorandum of the valuable work they have accomplished 
for us, and the esteem in which we hold their memory. The organizers 
and early workers of the National Association of life Underwriters 
builded better than they knew, and to those men we owe a debt of grati- 
tude which we can never repay — for without their far-sightedness, 
earnest and conscientious work, in spite of almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles, this Association would not be in existence today. 

While pausing a moment in our deliberations to express our sincere 
sorrow and grief at the loss of a beloved comrade, let us thank the Ruler 
of all things that He gave us Philip H. Farley for even a little while, and 
to cherish the earnest hope that, when our time shall come, we will meet 
him, iog^iheT with those of our other champions who have gone before, 
in the Great Beyond. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Richard E. Cochran. 

Mr. WooUey had long been a member of the Executive Committee, 
and ex-President I. Layton Register, to whom he was well known,was 
requested to submit appropriate minutes to be spread upon the records 
of the committee. He submittted the following: 

The National Executive Committee desires to place on record their 
sorrow for the death of one of our number, Frank Woolley, the founder 
of the Wilmington, Del., Association, an enthusiastic supporter of the 
work and purposes of the life underwriters* movement. 

Though not as widely known as some others, his genial manners 
won the hearts of those who were close to him. It is because of this 
brotherly love, which is as much a part of our life as faith and hope, 
that we esteem it a privilege, as well as a duty, to pour out our love from 
willing hearts, to the memory of our beloved dead. 

It is a covenant, that as fellow workers we should make with one 

another, the simple tribute of human hearts, 'Lest we forget, lest we 

forget. ' 

Report of Committee on Transportation 

The report of Mr. John Dolph as chairman of the Transportation 
Committee is brief, but sufficiently comprehensive, since the arrange- 
ment for reduced fares has already been detailed in the secretary's 
notice of the convention. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 9, 1907. 
Mr. Stephen F. Woodman, 

Chainnan Executive Committee, 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I beg to submit the following report on transportation: 
Unusual conditions with reference to passenger traffic have greatly 
increased the work of your committee, owing principally, it is 
claimed, to the unsettled conditions resulting from nostile le^lation. 

Heretofore all the principal passenger associations, speaking gen- 
erally, granted the excursion rate we were able to obtain from the asso- 
ciation in which our annual convention was to be held. This year a 
more or less extended correspondence has been necessary with each 
association, conditions in each, with few exceptions, being different 
from the other. It is on this account that I am happy to report that 
in no case has it been necessarv for a delegate to pay lufl fare. 

In conclusion, I think it well to add my conviction that the time is 
approaching when all the railroads will adopt uniform minimum rates, 
for all classes of business. This will put your Transportation Com- 
mittee out of business. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) John Dolph, 
Chairman Transportation Committee. 

Report of Committee on Statistics 

The report of the Committee on Statistics has, as usual, been care- 
fully and exhaustively prepared by its experienced chairman, Mr. J. W. 
Iredell, Jr., of Cincinnati. It has been printed in sep>arate form, and 
is ready for immediate distribution to the delegates. 

To all interested in the National Association, or in Association work, 
it will be found a most instructive and interesting summary of the present 
status of the local associations, and will amply repay careful study. 

Recommends Full Publicity 

The adoption by the convention of the following resolutions is recom- 
mended: 

Whereas, This association has, since its organization in 
1890, repeatedly placed itself on record as opposied to all field 
practices injurious to the public and the business, whether or 
not the same were profitable to the individual agent using them; 
and also as opposed to the extravagant first year commissions 
and bonuses and other "high-pressure" methods whereby such 
field practices had been encouraged in some quarters; and. 

Whereas, This association, at its convention at St. Louis 
in 1906 again emphasizing the fact that the interests of policy- 
holders and agents are identical and that any hindrance to the 
sound growth and extension of life insurance would adversely 
affect the public interest, placed on record its approval of afl 
legislation so soundly devised as to be of real benefit to the 
pSicyholders, and its condemnation, as contrary to sound 
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principles and practice and the best good of the public, of 
all legislation unduly restricting the discretion of directors and 
officers and setting up inflexible operative rules to apply alike to 
all the differing companies: 

Now Therefore, In the light of actual experience to date 
under the restrictive laws which took effect at the beginning of 
the year, . 

Be il Resolvedt That the National Association of Life lender- 
writers, sincerely favoring whatever may advance the inter- 
ests of the policyholders, reiterates and emphasizes its condem- 
nation of the extreme to which said restrictive laws have gone, 
and repeats its belief that the one great safeguard of correct 
life insurance practice Ues in the fundamental requirement of 
full and c(»nplete publicity and accountabiHty, rather than in 
statutory dictation to company executives, as to how the de- 
tails of this intricate business shall be conducted. 

Increase in Membership 

While any marked increase in the number of local associations within 
the United States was not looked for under the conditions of the busi- 
ness as at present existing, it is gratifying to report that there have been 
notable accessions to the National organization, namely: 

The Utah Association of Life Underwriters, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Life Underwriters* Association of Texas, Dallas, Texas. 

Life Underwriters' Association of San Francisco, California. 

The Delaware Association of Life Underwriters was reorganized in 
February of this year under a revised constitution and by-laws, the old 
association having previously gone out of existence. 

It will be at once obvious that the adverse legislation in Texas, which 
has resulted in driving from the state the majority of life insurance com- 
panies previously represented there, has seriously diminished the strength 
of the newly formea Texas Association. The maintenance of the or- 
ganization should be encouraged in every practicable way, to the end 
that its influence may be exerted in bringing back the insurance legisla- 
tion of the state to a sane and sound basis. 

The Canadian branch of the National Association has been, in a high 
degree, prosperous. The recent history of the association movement 
in Canada has been little short of marvelous. In the fullness of time, 
at the psychological moment as it would seem, the button was pressed, 
and instantly, n'om one end of the Dominion to the other, the latent 
machinery of organization was set in motion until, within a period of 
considerably less than two years, we have come to witness the federated 
local associations, to nearly half the number existing south of the border, 
meeting in annual convention in this City of Toronto. 

The statistics of the Canadian body are briefly, but comprehensively, 
summarized in the following extract from a communication received 
from the secretary of the association, Mr. W. S. Milne, of Toronto. 
He says: 

"We have twenty-one associations in Canada — one in each of the 
Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
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Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, three in the 
Province of Quebec, and eleven in the Province of Ontario. The mem- 
bership as per last return was 369, and the greatest possible enthusiasm 
is manifested by the members of the several associations, with possibly 
one exception, that of Manitoba. From present indications it would 
appear as if it will be necessary to reorganize this province at a very 
early date. At the first of June every association in affiliation with the 
Canadian body stood clear upon the books of our association. The 
association movement is steadily growing in strength and usefulness 
throughout Canada, and we look for a verv large increase in member- 
ship after the forthcoming convention. The members are fully seized 
of the great responsibility resting upon them at this season, and are alive 
to the great necessity of being thoroughly organized, so that if necessary 
they can make their influence felt upon the members of Parliament 
throughout the length and breadth of our fair Dominion. The recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission of Life Insurance, and the pro- 
posed new insurance act, will be thoronghly discussed at the forth- 
coming session of the Dominion Parliament which meets early this fall. " 

The ener^, intelligence and enthusiasm which have characterized 
the Association movement in Canada, can but command our admiration 
and applause. 

The life Underwriters' Association of Canada is at present repre- 
sented upon the National Association by two members, Mr. H. C. 
Cox, of Toronto, who was appointed in the regular way, being one of 
the two, and Mr. G. H. Allen, the other, by virtue of his present official 
position as third vice-president of the National Association. The 
Canadian body has asked, through its president, Mr. Allen, that the 
chairman of the Executive Conunittee of his association be, by virtue 
of his office, recognized as a member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association, and that an additional member of that com- 
mittee be accorded his association, thus giving it a representation of 
four upon the National Executive Committee, assuming that the pre- 
cedent of last year be followed in the selection of a vice-president from 
the Canadian organization. In view of the growth of the latter, this 
request seems reasonable, and we recommend that it be granted. 

Tribute to Insurance Press 

As in all the years of our history, the insurance press of the country 
has given much space and friendly notice to matters pertaining both to 
the National Association and the local bodies. This convention should 
give formal expression to the grateful appreciation in which this valuable 
service from year to year is held. 

Official Proceedings 

The association has on hand a considerable number of copies of the 
report of the St. Louis convention. Delegates to this convention, who 
have not. secured a copy of this book, can do so upon payment to the 
secretary of the price, $1. 

In view of the growing size of the annual convention report, and of 
the consequent increased cost of publication, it is recommended that 
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the price be advanced to $1.50 per copy. This moderate charge should 
not lessen the number of copies sold, and will tend to save the National 
Association" from any loss such as it has previously had to incur from 
the former price of $1.00 per copy. 

Far Away Fields Heard From 

As illustrative of the expanding influence of the association movement 
your committee has to report tlmt the promoters of contemplated asso- 
ciations in Newfoundlana and in Mexico have applied to tne National 
Association for instructions as to the best method of procedure in effect- 
ing organization. 

Endorsement of President McMullen 

The fidelity, intelligence and marked ability which President Mc- 
Mullen has given to the administration of his office calls for the highest 
commendation. His public utterances have been distinguished oy a 
wise conservatism, ana can but have tended to the promotion not only 
of the interests of the National Association, but to the general better- 
ment of the conditions of our great business. We commend especially 
his effort to obtain accurate imormation as to the conditions generally 
prevailing over the country and the publicity he so courageously gave 
to the facts in his address before the Chicago Associat.on. We snail 
gain nothing by any attempt to conceal from ourselves what may be re- 
garded as discouraging circumstances. We shall rather thus invite 
Further disheartenment, if not defeat. No folly can be greater in any 
contest than that of underestimating the strength of an opponent. We 
shall be no less unwise if we seek to underviuue the adverse situation 
with which we are confronted. The true way of meeting difficulties 
and overcoming obstacles is to estimate them at their full measure, and 
then attack them with resolute courage. 

Effect of Section 97 

It is the belief of your committee that while the restrictions and limi- 
tations imposed by recent le^lation, and particularly by Section 97 
of the Armstrong Law, work injustice to those who have hitherto been 
engaged in the propaganda of life insurance, and who had purposed 
to make it their life work, the effect need not be as disastrous as has 
been apprehended by those agents who have thrown up their hands and 
gone out of the business. We feel assured that the majority of such would 
wisely have held on, and that by their most earnest and zealous endeavor 
they would have achieved a reasonable degree of success and hastened 
the day when less drastic and hostile legislation will prevail. In spite 
of grave errors and abuses in high places, and of the misleading and 
hostile utterances of the secular press, the beneficence of life insurance is 
still, and will continue to be, recognized by the great body of right think- 
ing people. The protection it ^ords is intrenched in the necessities 
of modem life. It is a part of the social economy of the age, the place 
of which cannot be filled by any other plan yet devised for distributing 
the burdens which would otherwise fall with crushing weight upon the 
households whose providers have been taken away by death. The in- 
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fidelity to trust as here and there disclosed cannot permanently dim the 
luster of the record of life insurance in the amelioration of poverty and 
distress. *' Though (it) have lain among the pots, yet shall (it) be as 
the wings of a dove, covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow 
gold." 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Stephen F. Woodman, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 



Report of the Committee on Statistics, 1907 

To the Executive Committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters: 
Gentlemen: After carefully examining the reports of the local asso- 
ciations, your conunittee submits the following: 

Members of Local Associations, 1907 2,454 

Members of Local Associations, 1906 2,070 

Gain 384 

Attendance (Approximate), 1907 1,363 

Attendance (Approximate), 1906 1,078 

Gain 285 

Regular Meetings, 1907 375 

Regular Meetings, 1906 292 

Gain 83 

Managers and General Agents Members, 1907 1,109 

Managers and General Agents Members, 1906 1,093 

Gain 16 

We are pleased to say that, after considerable correspondence with 
secretaries of several local associations, we have received more complete 
reports than have been received heretofore. Several associations, not- 
withstanding repeated requests, failed to forward information in time 
to be included in this report. 

Our report last year included fifty associations; this year we include 
fifty-two, a gain of two. The gain in membership is most pleasing. 
The new associations admitted to membership are as follows: 
Arkansas Life Underwriters Association, Life Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Life Underwriters* Association of San Francisco, 
Life Underwriters' Association of Texas, and Utah Life Underwriters' 
Association. 

The Life Underwriters* Association of Montreal, reported last year, 
is included in the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, which 
covers the larger portion of the Dominion, with local associations as 
follows: Quebec, London, Hamilton, Guelph, Vancouver, St. John, 
Ottawa, Hahfax, Alberta, Eastern Townsmps, Montreal, Belleville, 
Peterboro, Winnepeg, Charlottetown, P. E. I., and Brantford, with 
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memberships of from ten to fifty each. The remarkable growth of the 
Canada Associations was aptly described by President G. H. Allen in 
his address at the banquet in St. Louis: **The life underwriters' move- 
ment, which we be^an months ago with a little misgiving, has developed 
into a movement wide as our great Dominion, and as strong as the giant 
pines which grace our northern forests, and have withstood the blasts 
for generations." 

We are compelled to report two disbandmenU: Mobile, Alabama, 
and Stark County, Ohio. Texas says, '*On account of recent Texas 
legislation, there are now only two of our original association members' 
companies doing business in Texas. There are not enough of us to 
get together and disband. " It is hoped that Texas will retain a nucleus 
around which the movement may be reorganized when the radical 
legislation is amended, so as to permit life insurance companies to do 
business in that state. 

The answers to the question, '*How many companies with offices in 
your city are not represented in your membership?" indicate that effec- 
tive missionary work is being done, and that liberality is the watchword 
of many associations. A number of associations have reported that 
there are no companies not represented "who are eligible. ' A state- 
ment of what "eligibihty" represents would be necessary in order to 
judge as to the movement in those cities. 

A large majority of the associations report a ^ood degree of interest 
manifested in the work. Seven report "Fair." Pittsburg report 
"Excellent," and Central Massachusetts, "Splendid." Four associa- 
tions, namely. North Carolina, Kansas City, Northern Indiana and 
Cincinnati, report "No interest." Texas reports "Good interest until 
our ruination by the Robertson Law of July 1, 1907." Boston reports 
"Not to any extent, except by a few." New Hampshire reports "Only 
by some of the members." 

A careful reading of the various answers to the question, "What is 
the character of your meetings, aside from regular business ?" contained 
in tabulated reports, may prove interesting and beneficial to the member- 
ship at large. 

We quote below answers to some of the questions contained in the 
reports of the local associations: 

Question No. 8. — Has any law been enacted in your state during 

the past year bearing on life insurance ? 
Arkansas. — "Wingo Act, requiring foreign companies to file new 

charter, and in mutual companies to pay $500 per annum for tax; 

in case of stock companies, $50 for first $100,000,of capital and $^ 

for each $100,000 over. Also Holland Bill prevents special contracts, 

rebating, etc. ^ Wingo Act also requires companies to maintain a 

general office in the state and an agreement oy the company not to 

carry a suit in law out of the state. " 
Birmingham. — " A law was passed at the present session of the Alabama 

Legislature taxing the gross receipts two per cent, in addition to 

the^ privilege taxes now charged by the various municipalities. 

This bill was introduced at two and one-half per cent, but was re- 
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duced as a result of the fight made by members of this assodation, 
in conjunction with the association at Montgomery, Alabama. " 
Boston. — "A conmiittee, consisting of members of both houses 
of the Legislature, was appointed to re-codify the insurance laws of 
the state. Their recommendations have not yet been acted upon 
by both houses." 

Chicago. — "The State of Llinois was conservative during the session 
of the Legislature recently adjourned. Very Uttle legislation enacted. " 

Colorado. — **The Ritteimouse Bill was enacted, prohibiting agency 
stock and board contract schemes, and penalizing rebating. This 
bill was encouraged by the association, the members taking a most 
active interest, devoting unlimited time to the work. The Tbill was 
fought by the Indiana State life, through the Life Underwriters' 
Agency Company." 

Connecticut. — "That the person receiving the rebate is equally guilty 
as the one giving it." 

Georgia. — "None that effects any but one local company, and that 
only in regard to the investment of its funds. " 

Kansas City. — "Anti-rebate and anti-discrimination." 

Lincoln. — "Several laws were introduced, but all failed to pass." 

Los Angeles. — "Anti-rebate bill was introduced, but failed to pass." 

Maine. — "Standard Anti-Rebate Act approved March, 1907, with 
unanimous endorsement of this association." 

Central Massachusetts. — "We have a Legislative Committee; also 
have looked after life insurance interests. There are a number of 
proposed changes pending now. Our committee was at all hearings 
ana was able to change all objectionable features. " 

Western Massachusetts. — "Permit for savings banks to sell Ufe 
insurance. " 

Minneapolis. — "Most of the legislation finally recommended by the 
National Committee of State Insurance Commissioners was enacted 
in this state. Nothing done which should cause withdrawal of com- 
panies from state. The new anti-discrimination or anti-rebate bill 
takes effect Jan. 1, 1908, and will prevent the offering of agency stock 
and other similar schemes as inducements to buy life insurance. This 
bill was actively opposed, and our conmiittee was largely instrumental 
in securing its enactment." 

Montgomery, Ala. — "A Fifty Per Cent. Reserve Compulsory In- 
vestment bill will be introduced at July session of Legislature, " 

Nebraska. — "Several bills were introduced, but were defeated by 
home companies." 

New York. — "Recent Legislature passed new rebate law, requiring 
either party to testify and thus give evidence, instead of declining to 
testify on ground of incrimination. Now in hands of Governor." 

North Carolina. — "One law making solicitor agent of company and 
not agent of assured, and some laws along line of suggestions of Com- 
mitte of Fifteen." 

Oregon. — "Law passed in 1907 by Legislature covering legal reserve 
special contracts, rebating and embezzlement by agent/' 
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Rochester. — '* Standard Anti-Rebate Law. Law compelling agents 
to register with country clerk." 

St. Louis. — "Law providing for revoking of licenses of foreign com- 
panies whenever they remove to, or bnng certain suits or proceed- 
ings in the Federal Courts. Prohibiting misrepresentations bv agents 
or companies, and defining the status of persons soliciting life insur- 
ance. Limiting salaries of officers to $50,000 per annum. " 

Texas. — "Yes, the most iniquitous piece of legislation ever inaugu- 
rated against old Une life insurance, tnrough the medium of the Robert- 
son Law." 

Utah. — "One was prepared by the association for last session of Legis- 
lature, but the western companies writing board policies were stronger 
with the committees reporting the bill, and we could not get it before 
the two bodies." 

Question No. 9. — ^Have there been any legal proceedings of import- 
ance in your state bearing in any way on life insurance interests ? 

Birmingham. — "This association was the means of bringing to the 
attention of the Insurance Department and the Attorney General 
the violations of the law regarding the issue of 'Advisory* or 'Board* 
schemes and the sale of 'Agency* or 'Company Stock* by certain 
comptanies, and resulting in the discontinuance of the latter in 
Alabama. ** 

Buffalo. — "Various prosecutions incident to the investigation of the 
Armstrong Committee.** 

Colorado. — "The Life Underwriters* Agency Co. have entered suit 
against G. A. Newkirk for $100,000 for nis participation in the fight 
against agency stock schemes.** 

Indiana. — "State Life investigation.'* 

Kansas City. — "Endowment Rank, K. of P., was required to pay a 
claim under extended insurance, though not an old line company. 
Union Central being sued now for claim under policy lapsed four 
years before death.** 

Minneapolis. — "The present management of the Northwestern Na- 
tional life Insurance Co., of Minneapolis, has recently secured judg- 
ments aggr^ating about $250,000 against the former officers of the 
company. The criminal proceedings nave thus far resulted in the im- 
prisonment of one of them. Attorney-General also ruled against 
advisory board contracts as pushed by preliminary term companies. 
Also suit by policyholder against an agency company resulted in re- 
covery of premium paid. ** 

Montgomery. — "Attorney-General's ruling that board and stock 
propositions, to be legal, must be attached to and made a part of con- 
tract and offered alike to all policyholders or applicants. ** 

Pittsburg. — "One conviction under the Anti-Iteoate Law prosecuted 
by the association.** 

Virginia. — "Our insurance commissioner has put a stop to 'special 
contracts* and 'stock* sales with pohdes, which has bettered condi- 
tions very materially. '* 
Question No. 10. — "Has your association passed resolutions or 
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taken any action during the past year which you deem of intei^st 
to this committee?'* 

Boston. — "Committee from association appeared before Legislative 
Committee and urged that the reoeiver of a rebate be made guilty 
as the giver, and we understand the same will be recommended.'* 

Buffalo. — "Yes, as regards the practice of rebating, misrepresenta- 
tions, twisting, etc." 

Cleveland. — "We are working for modification of present law, which 
requires outside companies to pay two and one-half per cent, tax on 
gross premiums collected. Have interested agents of Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo and Dayton, and have had a ioint hearing before a 
Tax CoDunission our Governor has ajMpointed, and hope when the 
Legislature meets in January', 1908, to nave an amendment to this 
law passed.** 

Colorado. — "Resolutions endorsing the Rittenhouse Bill were pre- 
sented to State Senate and widely published. *' 

Dayton. — "We reconmiend that active membership in this association 
shall consist of representatives of companies wnose business is all 
entirely on the legal reserve basis and has been for the last ten years 
previous to request for membership in this association. '* 

Detroit. — "Appointed a conmiittee to keep in touch with bills that 
may come up and that would have a bearing on life insurance in 
general ** 

Northern Indl\na. — "Passed a resolution pn^biting membership 
of agents whose companies practice: First, the acceptance of imse- 
cured policy hens as assets; second, company management or control 
through separate promoting or managing companies not responsible 
to the policyholders or subject to their control; third, the use of * ad- 
visory board* or * agency companies* schemes, or any plan or combi- 
nation by which anything not a legitimate feature of a life insurance 
policy is offered as an inducement to take insurance; fourth, the use 
of preliminary term valuation." 

Iowa. — "At last meeting voted strong protest, to be i»esented by com- 
mittee to National Association, against the amendment to constitution 
at last National Association meeting, ruling out officers, superinten- 
dents of agents, etc., from acting as delegates and having place on 
Executive Committee. Several of our members have withdrawn on 
account of the arbitrary amendment.** 

Central Massachusetts. — "New Constitution and ByLaws." 

Minneapolis. — "We have a regular retained attorney to investigate 
cases of violation of law by companies. Course of lectures on life 
insurance was given, and may be in future to students of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota.** 

Nebraska. — "Passed resolutions favoring Armstrong Laws." 

New Hampshire. — "We have done very effective work in killing pro- 
posed bad legislation. ** 

Oregon. — "Was instnunental in passing new laws as referred to in 
answer to question No. 8.^' 
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Pittsburg. — "Several resolutions were passed concumnff with pro- 
ceedings of last National convention with regard to legislation and 
anti-rebate laws." 
Rochester. — "This association had prepared Standard Anti-Rebate 
Law. Two of our members appeared before the Legislature, and in 
consequence law was passed. We also had prepared a bill compell- 
ing each agent to file a cop^ of his certificate of authority with county 
clerks in the county in which he resides. " 
Savannah. — "We endeavored to have the Legislature pass an anti- 
rebate and anti-discrimination law, but the measure was killed in the 
Senate Committee, the * board scheme' companies having representa- 
tives on hand who prejudiced the committee; besides, the State 
Mutual, of Rome, Georgia, had their counsel as a member of the 
Senate Committee." 
Utah. — "Have appointed a special committee to prepare resolution 
against rebating in any form, and to meet with the Secretary of State 
to try to stop * stock' and 'board' companies from writing that kind 
of business. ' 

The answers given to questions Nos. 8, 9 and 10 indicate that the 
campaign against rebating and illegitimate forms of insurance is being 
conducted with vigor and good results in all portions of the country. 
A foundation is being laid upon which to base prosecution, and when 
that is done, the associations will have to see to it that the laws are com- 
plied with. It will be observed that anti-rebate laws have recently 
been enacted in several states formerly without such laws. We again 
urge the local associations to make it a point to answer these last three 
questions in full, if necessary making notes during the year for their 
guidance when the time arrives for making annual report to this com- 
mittee, as the information contained therein is such as to show the ac- 
tivity and influence of the associations. 

As usual, we have included in our report extracts from the late Col. 
C. M. Ransom's Historical Paper, read at Milwaukee, September, 1897, 
entitled, "Origin and Growth, Present and Future, of Life Under- 
writers ' Associations, " also the Chronological Record of Events, which, 
we believe, will be interesting to those who are not subscribers for the 
annual reports. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. Iredell, Jr., 
B. H. Timber lake, 
F. E. Hitchcock, 
Charles Jerome Edwards, 
Charles Van Slyke. 
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Historical 

Extract from Col. C. M. Ransom's Paper, Read at Milwaukee, Septem- 
ber, 1897. 

Origin and Growth, Present and Future, of Life Under- 
writers' Associations. 

I cannot better introduce my remarks than by saying that the first 
life Underwriters' Association was organized in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
1872, at my instigation, as stated in the Cincinnati Enquirer, in a report 
of a banquet extended to the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters by the Cincinnati Association, April 22 
1897. The idea of association among life agents was first suggested 
to me in 1870 by the demoralized condition of the agency business in 
Cincinnati and elsewhere. It was not until 1872, however, that the 
efforts expended in trying to induce agents to organize were successful. 
During tnat year the agents of Cincinnati, realizing that something 
should be done to overcome demoraUzation, got together and launched 
the Cincinnati Association of Life Underwriters. As stated above, 
this association was the first of its kind, and in its initiatory stages bid 
fair to be productive of much good to the business of life insurance. 
Later in that year the example of the Cincinnati agents was followed 
by Cleveland agents, and the Life Underwriters' Association of Cleve- 
land was formed. 

In 1873 the two associations consolidated under the name of The 
Ohio Association, and existed until 1876. 

In April, 1873, an association was organized at St. Joseph, Mo., 
called The Life Underwriters' Association of St. Joseph, Northwestern 
Missouri, and Donipan County, Kansas. This association existed for 
only a short time. 

tor the facts in connection with this early record, I have refreshed 
my memory by reference to the files of the Baltimore Underwriter 
which was then published by the firm of Bombaugh & Ransom. 

Chronological Record of Events 

1890. — June 18, 19. National Association Life Underwriters 
organized at Parker House, Boston, with fourteen associations as mem- 
bers, viz.: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Nebraska, New 
York, Western New York, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Providence, and Vermont. C. M. Ransom, Hon- 
orary Member. Officers elected: President, Greorge N. Carpenter; 
Secretary, E. H. Plummer; Treasurer, William Ratcliffe; Chairman of 
Executive Committee, Ben S. Calef. Thursday evening — Compli- 
mentary dinner by the Boston Association at the Parker House, D. N. 
Holway presiding. 

October 28. IVIeeting of the Executive Conunittee at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, New York; eighteen present. Banquet in honor of the conunittee 
by the New York Association at Delmonico's. The following asso- 
ciations were admitted to membership during the year 1890-91: Cin- 
cinnati, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas City, District of Columbia, the 
Carolinas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin — 8 
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1891. — ^March 28. Meeting of the Executive Committee at Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore; eleven present. Banquet in honor of the committee 
by Baltimore Association at Merchants Club. 

June 16. Delegates en route to annual convention at Detroit en- 
tertained by the Cleveland Association. 

June 17, 18. Second annual convention, at Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, 
President Greorge N. Carpenter presiding. Papers by George P. Haskell 
and Charles H. Ferguson. Officers elected: President, Charles H. 
Raymond; Secretary, E. H Plummer; Treasurer, William Ratcliffe; 
Chairman of Executive Committee, C. E. Tillinghast. Thursday 
evening — Banquet at Hotel Cadillac by the Michigan Association, W. T. 
Gage presiding. 

October 28, 29. Meeting of Executive Committee at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, New York; nineteen present. Banquet by New York Association, 
evening of the 29th, at Delmonico's. The following asi^^ociations ad- 
mitted to membership during the year 1891-92: Kentucky, New Jersey, 
Kansas, Eastern New York, Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama, and Texas 
—7. 

1892.— May 25, 26. Meeting of Executive Coinmittee at Hotel 
Wellington, Chicago; fifteen present. Banquet by Chicago Association, 
evening of 26th, at Hotel Wellington. 

September 21, 22, 23. Third annual convention, at Carnegie Music 
Hall, New York, President Charles H. Raymond presiding. Papers by 
Greorge N. Carpenter and Joseph Ashbrook. Officers 3ected: Presi- 
dent, C. E. Tillinghast; Secretary, E. H. Plummer; Treasurer, William 
Ratcliffe; Chairman of Executive Committee, Ben S. Calef. Friday 
evening — Banquet by New York Association at Delmonico's, Tilden 
Blodgett presiding. The following associations admitted to member- 
ship during the year 1892-93: Greorgia, Iowa, and Virginia — 3. 

1893. — April 5, 6. Meeting of the Executive Committee, Continental 
Hotel, Philadelphia; fourteen present. Banquet given by the Phila- 
delphia Association, April 6, at the Continental Hotel. 

September 5. Meeting of the Executive Committee at HoUenden 
Hotel, Cleveland; thirteen present. 

September 6, 7, 8. Fourth annual convention, at Chamber of Com- 
merce Assembly Rooms, Cleveland, President C. E. Tillinghast pre- 
siding. Papers by Henry W. Smith, editor United States Review, and 
C. E. Staniels. Officers elected: President, Charles H. Ferguson; 
Secretary, E. H. Plummer; Treasurer, William Ratcliffe; Chairman of 
Executive Committee, Greorge P. Haskell. Banquet by the Cleveland 
Association, evening of September 8, at the Hollendfen Hotel, F. A. 
Kendall presiding. The following associations, by reports to date, ad- 
mitted to membership during the year 1893 — 94: Alabama, Denver. 
District of Columbia, Tennessee, and Topeka — 5. 

1894. — ^March 14, 15. Meeting of Executive Committee at Monon- 
gahela House, Pittsburg; fourteen present. Banquet by the Pittsburg 
Association on evening of March 15 at Monongahela House. 

June 20, 21, 22. Fifth annual convention, at Recital Hall, Audi- 
torium Building, Chicago, III, President Charles H. Ferguson presiding. 
Addresses by Hon. Willard Merrill and Charlton T. Lewis, Esq. Paper 
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by George W. Phillips. Officers elected: President, E. H. Plummer; 
Secretary, Greorge F. Hadley; Treasurer, C. A. Weidenfeller; Chainnan 
of Executive Committee, George P. Ha^ell. Evening of June 21 — 
banc^uet at the Auditorium, given by the Chicago Association, Vice- 
President Charles B. Soule presiding, owing to the illness of President 
John K. Steams. 

1895. — ^March 20, 21. Meeting of the Executive Committee at the 
Shoreham House, Washington, D. C, sixteen present. Banquet by 
the Association of the District of Columbia, at the Shoreham House, ' 
evening of March 21. 

Octdber 23, 24, 25. Sixth annual convention, at New Central 
Drawing Room, Philadelphia, Pa., President E. H. Plummer presiding. 
Addresses by Hon. Samuel R. Shipley, president Provident life & Trust 
Company, and Emery McClintock, actuary Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Papers by John K. Stearns and James L. Johnson. Officers 
elected: President, Ben S. Calef; Secretary, L. D. Drewry; Treasurer, 
Eli D. Weeks; Chairman Executive Committee, Ben Williams. Even- 
ing of October 25 — Banquet at the Continental Hotel, given by the 
Philadelphia Association, President E. H. Plmnmer presiding. 

1896. — April 23, 24. Meeting of the Executive Committee at the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; seventeen present. On the evening of 
April 23, the Executive Committee attended in a body the meeting of 
the New York Association at Muschenheim's Arena. 

October 7, 8, 9. Seventh annual convention, at banquet hall of the 
Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C, President Ben S. Caief in the chair. 
Addresses by William T. Standen, actuary United States Life Insurance 
Company, and H. R. Hayden, editor of the Weeklv Underwriter. 
Papers by Henry C. Ayers and James W. Janney. Officers elected: 
President, David S. Hendrick; Secretary, E. W. Christv; Treasurer, 
Eli. D. Weeks; Chairman of Executive Committee, Ben WiUiams. Ban- 
quet by the Association of District of Columbia, evening of October 8, 
at the Arlington Hotel, Simon Wolf presiding. 

1897. — April 21, 22. Meeting of the Executive Committee at the 
Burnet House, Cincinnati; eight present. Banquet by the Cincinnati 
Association, evening of April 21, at the Burnet House. 

September 15, 16, 17. Eighth annual convention at Masonic Hall, 
Milwaukee, Wis., President David S. Hendrick in the chair. Addresses 
by J. A. DeBoer, actuary of the National Life Insurance Company, 
and C. A. Loveland, actuary of the Northwestern Mutual life Insur- 
ance Company. Papers by Col. C. M. Ransom and Charles N. Pickell. 
Officers elected: President, Thomas H. Bowles; Secretary, E. W. Christy; 
Treasurer, Eli D. Weeks; Chairman of Executive Conmiittee, Ben 
Williams. Banquet by the Wisconsin Life Insurance Agents' Associa- 
tion, evening of September 18, at Hotel Pfister,Harry S. Fiuton, presiding. 

1898. — ^February 16, 17. Meeting of the Executive Conmiittee at 
the Bates House, Indianapolis; six present. Owing to serious illness, 
Ben Williams, chairman, was not able to be present. Banquet by the 
Indianapolis Association, evening of February 16, at the Bates House. 

August 17, 18, 19. Ninth annual convention, at Century Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn., President Thomas H. Bowles in the chair. Ad- 
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dresses by F. C. Oviatt, of the Philadelphia Intelligencer, and Judge 
B. M. Koon, of Minneapolis. Paper by D. N. Holway, of Boston. 
OflScers elected; President, R. E. Cochran; Secretary, E. W. Christy; 
Treasurer, Eli D. Weeks; Chairman Executive Committee, I. Layton 
Register. Banouet by the Minneapolis Association, evening of August 
19, at the West Hotel, I. Kaufmann presiding. 

1899. — ^February 15, 16. Meeting of the Executive Committee at 
the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; eleven present. Banquet by the 
Philadelphia Association at the Union League Club, evening of Feb- 
ruary 16. 

July 11. Meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the Hotel 
Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. I. Layton Itegister, president, in the 
chair; fifteen members present. 

July 12, 13, 14. Tenth annual convention of the Association was 
held at Buffalo, in the hall of the Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union, which was especially and beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
More than one hundred delegates were present: Mr. Richard E. Cochran, 
president, of New York City, presided. Interesting and iastnictive 
papers were read by the following well-known gentlemen: Mr. Greorge 
E. Ide, president of Home Life, subject, "The Life Underwriter;" Dr. 
J. A. Fowler, of the American Review, Philadelphia, subject, "The 
Pi*emium Dollar;" Hon. Charles W. Dayton, of New York City, subject, 
"True life Insurance;" Mr. L. Brackett Bishop, of Chicago, subject, 
"The Business of Life Insurance." Hon. John M. Pattison, president 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, addressed the con- 
vention; subject, "The Dignity of Life Insurance." Officers elected: 
President, James L. Johnson, Springfield, Mass.; Secretary, E. W. 
Christy, Cleveland, Ohio; Treasurer, Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. 
The Life Underwriters ' Association of Western New York, entertained 
liberally; the banquet at the Ellicott Club was a grand affair. 

1900. — ^April 23. The Executive Committee met at Hadden Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. Morning, afternoon, and evening sessions 
were held, and many important business propositions were submitted 
-and discussed. Chairman I. I^ayton Re^ster presided, twelve mem- 
bers of the committee and ex-President Thomas H. Bowles, of Mil- 
waukee, were present. 

September 11, 12. The eleventh annual convention was held at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Headquarters were at the United States Hotel, 
and sessions were held in the Town Hall, which was courteously tendered 
by the municipal authorities. Over one hundred delegates responded 
to the roll-call. Quite a number of delegates and other prominent life 
xmderwriters arrived later. 

The convention was called to order by the president, James L. Johnson; 
Rev. Dr. Carey, of Saratoga, led in prayer. The mayor, Hon. John 
Foley, extended a warm and hearty welcome. 

After the address of the president, Mr. Charles A. He^vitt, editor 
Chicago Insurance Post, delivered a very eloquent address; subject, 
"Your Services to the World. " The following papers were read: Oscar 
B. Ireland, actuary of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, subject, "In- 
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destructible Truths: Do Two and Two always make Four ?" John M. 
Holcombe, vice-president Phcenix Mutual life, subject, "An Element 
in the World 's Evolution. " Presentation speeches for the prize essays 
were made by W. G. Carroll, president Pniladelphia Association, and 
Dr. J. S. Bloomington, editor of the Investigator. Officers elected: 
President, I. Layton Register, Philadelphia; Secretary, Fred B. Mason, 
Chicacfo, Treasurer, Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. Banquet at 
United States Hotel. 

1901. — May 7. The Executive Committee met at Hotel Manhattan, 
New York City; present, I. Layton Register, president; Fred B. 
Mason, secretary; Eli D. Weeks, treasurer; S. S. Day, Greorge A. 
Cantine, W. G. Carroll, J. A. Goulden, James L. Johnson, W. H. S. 
Whitcomb, J. W. Fitzpatrick, George H. Sutton, B. F. F^, E. H. Plum- 
mer, Richard E. Cochran, H. S. Fuller, S. F. Woodman, Chairman. 
Reports from various committees were submitted. R. B. Moyer and 
William DeM. Hooper appeared before the committee, presenting in- 
formation concerning the creation of a reference bureau. The com- 
mittee was handsomely entertained by Col. John W. Vrooman at the 
Union League Club, and also by the New York Association. 

September 11, 12, 18. The twelfth annual convention was held in 
the city of Portland, Maine. Headquarters were at the Falmouth Hotel, 
and the sessions of the association were held in the reception rooms of 
the City Hall, kindly tendered by the city authorities. A fcarty welcome 
was extended to the officers and delegates by the Mayor of Portland, 
Col. F. E. Boothby. 

The addresses of Prof. William P. Stewart, of the Mutual Life, and 
James H. Hyde, Esq., vice-president of the Equitable Life, were well 
received and fully appreciated. On account of the serious illness of 
President William McKinley, the banouet was omitted. 

April 9. The Executive Committee held its mid-year session in Wash- 
ington, D. C, the following were present: Stephen F. Woodman, Chair- 
man; W. D.Wyman, president. National Association; ex-presidents, L 
Layton Register, Richard E. Cochran, E. H. Plummer; Eli D. 
Weeks, treasurer; H. S. Fuller, J. W. Fitzpatrick, J. A. (Joidden, W. 
H. S. Whitcomb, J. W. Iredell, Jr., Philip H. Farley, Charles E. Ady, J. 
W. Harmon, F. A. Kendall, J. C. Biggert, L. D. Wilkes,A. J. Birds- 
eye, J. Heiman Ireland, John F. Makely. 

1902. — October 15, 16, and 17. The thirteenth annual convention 
was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, Headquarter were at the Grand Hotel. 
The attendance was exceptionally large and the members most enthusias- 
tic, one hundred and sixty-four, representing some thirty-one associa- 
tions, responding to the roll-call. President Wyman, in his usual dig- 
nified but gracious manner, opened the proceedings. Acting Mayor 
Christie and John Dolph, president of the local association, extended a 
hearty welcome to the delegates. The first session was held in the 
convention hall of the Grand Hotel, but the large audience necessitated 
more commodious quarters, and the convention adjourned to the hall 
of the Y. M. C. A., where all its subsequent sessions were held. The 
convention was one of the most important ever held in point of attend- 
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ance, topics discussed, and papers read, all of the latter showing much 
thought in their preparation. 

After the address of the president, the following papers were read: 
Dr. Charles L. Davis, medical director of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, subject, "The Medical Director and the Life Agent." 
Mr. William M. Scott, of Philadelphia, subject, ** Community of Interest." 
Mr. Franklin Webster, editor ot The Insurance R-ess, subiect, "The 
Age of insurance." Mr. Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life InsuraRoe Coinpanv, subject "The Relations of the Agency 
Force to the Public. " Dr. S. L."Fuller of Chicago, subject, " 1867-1902. '^' 

The members of the convention and guests, to the number of 250 
assembled in the parlor of the Grand Hotel, Friday evening, the 17th, 
at 6 o'clock and the banquet was served shortly after. The room was 
decorated with flags, and on the wall above the toastmaster's chair was 
the following motto, in black letters on a gold back-ground, the same 
that had graced the convention hall during the sessions : 

N. A. L. U. 

May we all be benefited by the comradeship which comes 
from meeting face to face, in the right kind of spirit, men with 
whom we differ — by getting into close personal touch with them 
and gaining the proper respect for the opinions and purposes of 
others whose aims are identical with ours. 

Speakers at the banquet were President William D. Wyman, Col. 
Noah A. Plympton, toastmaster. Col. William B. Melish, Cincinnati, 
subject, "What's the I^se?" Hon. Judson Harmon, ex- Attorney 
General of the United States, subject, "Life Insurance and Civilization; ' 
Hon. J. H. Bromwell, M. C, Cincinnati, subject ," What's Ahead?" 
Hon. A. I. Vorys, Commissioner of Insurance for the State of Ohio, 
subject, "View from the Grandstand;" Hon. John M. Pattison, presi- 
dent of the Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, was 
unable to be present, and his address was read by Mr. E. P. Marshall, 
secretary of tne Union Central, llev Charles Frederick Goss, Cincin- 
nati, delivered an address on "Liabilities and I'nreliabilities. " 

1903. — April 15. Upon invitation of the Connecticut Association, 
the mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the Allyn 
House, in that notaole insurance centre, the city of Hartford, Conn. 
The twenty-one members present were as follows; President Philip H. 
Fnrley, First Vice-President D. F. Appel, Third Vice-President J. S. 
Cameron, Secretair Fred B. Mason, Treiusurer Eli D. Weeks, ex-Prcj-i- 
dents Richard E. Cochran, James L. Johnson, and William D. Wyman, 
Chairman Stephen F. Woodman, W. G. Carroll, S. Hamilton Coe, J. 
W. Fitzpatrick, Dr. S. L. Fuller, T. F. Giddings, M. H. Goodrich, Col. 
J. A. Goulden, J. W. Harmon, J. F. Huntsman, George H. Olmsted, 
Iklward O. Sutton, W. H. S. Whitcomb. The committee was favored 
by having at the meeting Col. John W. Vrooman and Mr. George H. 
Sutton, of New York and Springfield, Mass., respectively. 

October 13. The fourteenth annual convention was held in Balti- 
more beginning on Tuesday and continuing three days. The head- 
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quarters were at the Hotel Renneit, where the Executive Committee 
met on Monday evening. The convention assembled in the hall of the 
Young Men's Christian Association Building, almost opposite the hotel, 
on Tuesday morning; delegates to the number of about one hundred 
and fifty being present. The papers read were excellent, and the enter- 
tainment by the local committee was of the best. The distribution of 
prizes occupied considerable time, and the papers submitted in compe- 
tition for the prizes were of an uniLsually high order. President Farley 
opened theproceedings, and after prayer by Dr. Edward B. Niver, D. D., 
rector of Cfnrist*s Church, Baltimore, Hon. Robert McLane, Mayor of 
Baltimore, delivered the address of welcome, being followed by Capt. 
H. P. Goddard, vice-president of the Baltimore Association, in an 
eloquent welcoming address. I.ouis N. (xeldert, Atlanta, Ga., proprie- 
tor and manager of The Insurance Herald, delivered an address on "The 
Geograi)hical Distribution of Life Insurance." John Tatlock, Esq., 
associate actuary, Mutual I^ife of New York, and secretary of the 
Actuarial Society of America, read a paper on "The llecent Actuarial 
Congress — A Ile\iew of 'Iconics Disciisseci Thereat, Which are of Interest 
to Those Engaged in the Field Work of life Insurance. " 

The Committee on I*iize Essays awarded the Calef Loving Cup to Mr. 
Joseph J. Devney, of Cleveland and the Ben Williams Vase to Mr. J. H. 
Jeffries, of Philadelphia. The subject was " Building for the Future. *' 

The $25 cash prize offered by Col. John W. Vrooman, of New York, 
for the best pafX'r on "What is the Best Method of Developing Mutual 
Fraternal Interest among Individual Agents, so as to Strengthen the 
Bonds of Common Brotherhood in our Social Relations, as Well as our 
Business Affairs?" was awarded to Mr. David L. Cardoza, of New 
York. Mr. W. P. Draper, of Springfield, Mass., secured the second 
prize of $15 cash offered by Dr. S. L. Fuller, of Chicago, and Mr. William 
C. Johnson, of New York, secured the third prize of $10 'cash offered 
by Col. J. A. Goulden, of New York, on the same subject. 

As per invitation of the Baltimore Life Underwriters' Association, 
some 250 delegates and ladies sailed down the bay on the steamer Annapo- 
lis Wednesday afternoon, for a visit to historic Annapolis. The weather 
was perfect, the points of interest numerous, and the luncheon one of 
Maryland 's best. As hosts the memWrs of the local association were 
ideal, every jx>ssible want of the guests being anticipated. From the 
time the boat left the pier at 12.30 until it returned at 7 that evening, 
nothing occurred to mar the perfect harmony of the occasion. 

On Thursday the visiting ladies were driven out through beautiful 
Druid Hill Park to Roland Park, where at the Country Club a most 
sumptuous luncheon was served. 

Tne banquet, which was held at the Hotel Rennert on Thursday 
evening, was no less successful than the preceding banquets, and was 
greatly enjoyed by the members of the association and guests. About 
two hundred and fifty sat down to dinner shortly after seven o'clock. 
The tables were decorated with southern smilax, and bowls of dahlias 
and cosmos. Retiring President Farlev acted as toastmaster. The 
speakers were: Mr. Jonathan K. Taylor, Baltimore, subject, "The 
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Underwriters' Association and its Influence;" Hon. Edwin Warfield, 
ex-president of the Sons of the Revolution and president of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit Company , of Baltimore, subject, "lleflect and 
Consider;" Hon. Olin Bryan, Baltimore, subject, "Insurance from a 
Humanitarian Viewpoint;** Hon. W. E. Andrews, Auditor of the treasury 
department of the United States, Washin^j^on, subject, "The Benefit 
of the Life Insurance Agent to Society;" Ilev. Dr. Huckel, Baltimore, 
subject, "Possibilities and Opportunities;" Hon. W. W. Mclntire, 
Baltimore. 

1904. — April 15. The Executive Committee held its regular mid- 
year meeting, ten o'clock a. m., at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia. 
Members present: William G. Carroll, chairman; Hubert H. Ward, 
president; J. Herman Ireland and John H. Quinlan, vice-presidents; 
Philip H. Farley, I. Layton Register, Richard E. Cochran, Everett H. 
Plummer, William D. Wyman, ex-presidents; J. W. Iredell, Jr., H. W\ 
Balsbaugh, J. D. Boushall, E. G. Ritchie, George A. Cantine, G. A. 
Brinkerhoff, J. C. Biggert, A. J. Birdseye, Sidney A, Foster, E. O. 
Sutton, Frank WooUey, and M. H. Groodrich, twenty-two in all, the larg- 
est meeting ever held by the Executive Committee. I>etails relative 
to the annual convention to be held in IndianapolLs were ar- 
ranged and reports of various committees were submitted. The follow- 
ing change in the membership of the committee was made: Mr. J. D. 
Boushall, member from the North Carolina Association, Mr. Milner 
Bryan, member of the new Dayton Association, Mr. W. S. Martin, Jr., 
member from New Hampshire Association, in place of J. D. Harmon, 
resigned; Mr. J. D. Kendrick, member from St. Louis Association, in 
place of W. G. Day, deceased; Mr. James R. Nutting, member from 
Georgia Association, in place of Thomas Peters, resigned. Mr. John 
J. Price, President of the Indiana Association, was present at the invi- 
tation of Chairman Carroll. 

The meeting was enthusiastic and full of interest, as many important 
subjects were discussed. Resident Ward, in his report of work done 
since his installation, recommended that a practical field man should 
be employed under a salary, to visit different cities and organize new 
associations. The recommendation did not contemplate reUeving him 
of the duties assumed, but he beUeved that the additional help would 
enable him to secure better and more satisfactory results. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that the assistance should be rendered by the vice- 
presidents, ex-presidents, and members of the Executive Committee. 

October 12, 13, and 14. The fifteenth annual convention was held 
at Indianapolis, with headquarters at the Claypool Hotel, and in point 
of attendance, enthusiasm, character of papers read and discussion of 
topics, Was one of the best ever held. To Hubert H. Ward, president, 
was due in a large measure the unqualified success of the convention, 
elaborate preparations having been made for the event far inadvance 
of the meeting. The addresses of welcome by Mayor Holtzman and Mr. 
John J. Price, president of the local association, made every one feel at 
home. President Ward opened the convention, and after a prayer by 
Rev. Thomas J. Villers, and the welcoming addresses mentioned above, 
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President Ward read his report of the year's work. President Joseph 
A. DeBoer, of the National Life Insurance Company, of MontpeHer, 
Vt., read a paper entitled, "Current Life Insurance Practice in 
the I'nited States, from the Standpoint of an Executive. " Mr. Edward 
J. Sartelle, Worcester, Mass., actuary of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company, read a paper entitled, "The Necessity for and Uses of 
the Actuarial Department." Then followed able discassions of the 
topics, "Opportunities and Possibilities of The National Association," 
"What Ix)cal Associations Have Accomplished." Dr. G. Pierrepont 
Davis, Hartford, Conn., medical director of The lYavelers, read a 
paper entitled, "Certain Risk Impairments and Their Explanation," 
which was followed by the discussion of the topics, "The Duty of the 
Agent to His I^rospect," and "The Duty of the Agent to the Insured." 
Mr. Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburg, general agent for the Provident 
Savings, read a paper entitled, " The Ideal Agency. " " The Best Method 
of Eftectivg Agency Organization" was discussed, and "What of the 
Policyholder ? " was the subject of an eloquent address by Hon. ]VI. L. 
Temple, of Osceola, Iowa. Mr. C. M. Cartwright, managing editor 
of Tne W^esteni I'nderwriter, delivered an address on "Some Outside 
Observations on the Training of Life Insurance Agents." Mr. J. H. 
Jefferies, of Philadelphia, won the first prize, the Calef Cup, by his paper 
on "The Bounds of Com|)etition. " and Mr. Jacob A. Jackson, of New 
York, won the second prize, the Williams Vase, on the same subject. 
The convention was brought to a pleasant close by a banquet at the 
Claypool Hotel. Mr. I. Layton Register, of Philaidelphia, was toast- 
master. Rev. Edwin Holt Hughes, president of DePauw University, 
delivered an address on "College Training for Life Insurance Agents." 
Hon. Alfred Potts spoke on "The Little Beneficiary." Rev. Joshua 
Stanfield had for his subject, "Ethical Aspects of Life Insurance." 
Mr. L. Brackett Bishop, of Chicago, spoke on "Non Solus Nobis." 
Mr. Moore Sanborn, of New York, responded to the toast "The Best 
Business in the World." 

The Indianapolis convention was almost entirely devoted to busi- 
ness, differing from many such meetings in that pleasure trips and the 
like took up but little time, and this is given as one reason for the 
unqualified success of the convention. One of the most important and 
certainly the most practical feature of the convention was the discussion 
of topics, delegates having l^een appointed in advance of the meeting to 
lead these discussions. The topics selected were most important and 
timely and their discussion adcled greatly to the interest of the meeting. 

October 11. A meeting of the Executive Committee was held a 
8.30 p. m., on Tuesday, at the Claypool Hotel, immediately preceding 
the Indianapolis convention. Twenty members were present and Mr. 
W. G. Carroll, of Philadelphia, was in the chair. After reports frrom 
various committees and a discussion of means to secure better statistical 
reports from the local associations, considerable time was given to a 
discussion of the advisability of reducing the annual dues of local asso- 
ciations. A committee was appointed to take up the subject of dues 
and rei)ort at the next regular meeting. 
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October 14. A second meeting of the Executive Committee was held 
at 7.30, at which President Ward again brought forth his suggestion that 
some arrangement be made for the division of the work of the executive, 
so all the burden would not fall on one man, referring particularly to 
missionanr work. Suggestions of a paid secretary or of a field organizer 
were macie, also that a fund should be created to pay the traveling ex- 
penses of the president and vice-presidents when on the business oif the 
National Association. A committee was appointed to formulate a plan 
for the advancement of the interests of the National Association. A 
resolution was passed making the minimum dues $10. 

A meeting of the new Executive Committee was held immediately 
after the close of the convention and Mr. E. H. Hummer, of Philadelphia, 
was elected chairman. In Chairman Plummer's absence, Mr. Carroll 
occupied the chair. 

1905. — April 13. Upon invitation of The Philadelphia Life lender- 
writers' Association, the mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, on Tuesday. Members present: 
E. H. Plummer, chairman; John Dolph, president; William Van Sickle, 
second vice-president; Eli D. Weeks, treasurer; Ernest J. Clark, 
secretaiy; Philip H. Farley, I. Layton Register, Thomas J. Bowles, 
James L. Johnson, and Richard E. Cochran, ex-presidents; James W. 
Iredell, Jr. ; S. F. Woodman, W. G. Carroll, George H. Sutton, George 
A. Birdseye, E. G. Ritchie, Marcellus H. Goodrich, J. Perley Kilgore, 
Pancoast Kidder, John F. Brown, Frank B. Woolley, J. J. Mooney, 
Charles I. Whitfield, Theo. F. Johnson, Henry Abels, and D. R. Mid- 
yett, twenty-seven in all, the largest meeting by five ever held by the 
Executive Committee. The Chairman stated that during the few weeks 
preceding the Executive Committee meeting there had been received by 
nim into The National Association four new assocations, namely: 
Syracuse, Springfield, 111., Virginia, and Mobile and that the following 
named gentlemen had been recommended as members of the Executive 
Committee, to represent said associations: Syracuse, Mr. Pancoast 
Kidder; Srpingfield, Mr. Henry Abels; Virginia, Mr. W. B. Freeman, 
Mobile, Mr. George A. Riviere, and the election of said new members 
was app^'oved. President Dolph 's report was especially interesting, 
as it analyzed the exact condition of The National Association to date, 
with special reference to the standing of the respective associations as 
prescribed by the constitution. From revised statistics, which Secretary 
Clark secured on March 15, 1905, the increase in membership from new 
associations admitted and old associations reinstated, indicated a total 
gain of 454 in five months. Owing to the growing demands of the Na- 
tional Association, necessitating such an extensive amount of work on 
the part of the president and the secretary, it was recommended by 
President Dolph that the services ot either a permanent secretary, who 
should be employed under the direct supervision of the president, or 
a National secretary, who would give up all of his time to the work, be 
secured. In the evening. The Philadelphia Life Underwriters ' Associa- 
tion entertained the members of the Executive Committee at a mag- 
nificent banquet, served in the Clover Room of the Bellevue-Stratford. 
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September 19, 20 and 21. The sixteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, held in Hartford, Connecticut, 
was generally conceded to be the best ever held in the history of the 
association, the attendance being the largest ever recorded. President 
John Dolph's address gave most interesting information relative to the 
work of the year and the present standing of the association. Besides 
President Dolph's strenuous work for the association movement, E.J. 
Clark, secretary, E. H. Plummer, chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and other officers rendered valiant service, the report of Chairman Plum- 
mer callingforth special praise from the delegates on the floor of the con- 
vention. The selection of Hartford proved to have been fortunate; 
officers of the local companies showing their interest in the National 
Assodation by their presence at the various sessions. 

The papers presented were of high order, and the five-minute dis- 
cussions, as usual, formed a most interesting feature of the convention. 
Taken as a whole. The National Association was never in better condi- 
tion or the local bodies more enthusiastic as to the great benefits of the 
association movement to life underwriters generally. 

President Dolph called the convention to order, and was followed by 
a prayer by Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter. The addresses made by 
Governor Roberts and Mayor Henney welcomed the association to an 
insurance state and to an insurance city. President Dolph's address 
followed. Mr. John B. Lunger, vice-president of The Travelers In- 
surance Company, read an address entitled "The Benefit of Organized 
Co-operation in Insurance Work. " ^Ir. D. P. Kingsley, vice-president 
of the New York life, not being able to be present, his address was read 
by Mr. Corwin McDowell, of Boston. The five-minute discussions 
were taken up, the subjects being "The Essential Requisites of Perma- 
nent and Best Success of a Life Insurance Agent." "The Duty of 
Agents in Respect to life Underwriters' Associations." "Life Insur- 
ance the Highest Type of Commercialized Beneficence." 

Five-minute discussion on subjects "The Possibilities of Development 
in the Business of Life Underwriting," and "What Qualifications should 
be Considered as Indispensable in a Candidate for Membership in a 
Life Unden^Titers ' Association," on account of limited time were not 
held at the convention, but the articles prepared were sent to the sec- 
retary to be included in the published report. 

Mr. S. Herbert Wolfe, consulting actuary, of New York, delivered an 
address entitled, "The Life Insurance Company from the Examiner's 
Standpoint." Mr. Elmer Dwiggins, of Des Moines, Iowa, read 
paper entitled, "The Value of Correspondence Lessons in Reaching and 
Training New Life Insurance Material. " Dr. Frank Wells, medical 
examiner of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, de- 
livered a very entertaining and instructive address. Honorable James 
V. Barry, Commissioner of Insurance for Michigan, delivered an ad- 
dress on "Insurance Ethics." 

Mr. Melvin P. Porter, of Buffalo, N. Y., won the first prize, the Calef 
Cup, by his essay on "Loyalty as a Factor in the Development of an 
Agent. " Mr. Howard H. Hoyt, of Chicago, won the second prize, the 
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Williams Vase, by his essay on the same subject. Honorable mention 
was won by Messrs. Willard H. Lawton, of Philadelphia, W. G. Harris, 
of Worcester, Mass., and George M. Herrick, of Chicago. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee immediately following, 
Richard E. Cocnran, of New York, was elected chairman. 

The proceedings of the convention were, as usual, followed by a 
banquet, held in the Armory of the Governor's Foot Guards. Mr. 
E. H. Plummer was toastmaster. Rev. Rockwell Harmon Pottor de- 
livered an address on " The Responsibilities of the Life Insurance Agent." 
Hon. H. S. Cummings, Mayor of Stamford, Conn., spoke on "Business 
Ethics and the American Spirit. " Hon. Herbert Parker, Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts responded to the toast, "Attitude of the In- 
sured." Mr. James M. Craig, N. Y., actuary of The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, delivered an address on "Froman Actuary's 
Point of View. " This was followed by a talk from Mr. Charles W. 
Scovel, of Pittsburg, the new president. The "Good night" was spoken 
by Hon. Charles W. Boswortn, of Springfield, Mass. 

1906. — ^May 22. The Mid-year meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was held at Hotel Grotham, New York City, on Tuesday. Mem- 
bers present: Richard C. Cochran, chairman; Charles W. Scovel, presi- 
dent; Greorge Benham, first vice-president; Frank E. McMullen, 
second vice-president; Robert F. Shedden, third vice-president; Eli 
D. Wrecks, treasurer; Ernest J. Clark, secretary; E. H. Plummer, 
Thomas H. Bowles, I. Layton Register, William D. Wyman, Philip H. 
Farley, John Dolph, ex-presidents; Theron F. Giddings, William Van 
Sickle, Pancoast Kidder, William G. Carroll, Marcellus H. Goodrich, 
William M. W^ood, GJeorge L. Root, George E. Cantine, E. O. Sutton, 
G^or^ H. Olmsted, Frank WooUey, Greorge A. Brinkerhoff, Charles W. 
Orr, J. A. Wellman, W. H. Robinson, Henry Abels, Alfred C. Newell, 
A. J. Birdseye, Ben. J. Apple, Charles L. Whitfield, W. RoUo Wilson 
and Thomas J. Parkes, thirty-five in all,the largest meeting by eight ever 
held by the Executive Committee and by far the most important txicause 
of the many subjects acted upon which \Ttally affected the future growth 
and influence of the National Association throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The Chairman reported four new associations that had been received 
by him into the National Association since the Hartford, convention; 
namely. Savannah, Greorgia; Colorado; Lincoln, Nebraska; and Mont- 
real, Canada; and that the following-named gentlemen had been recom- 
mended as members of the Executive Committee to represent these new 
associations; Savannah, Mr. Ben J. Apple; Colorado, Mr. W. RoUo 
Wilson; Lincoln, Mr. R. A. Edminston; and Montreal, Mr. Thomas J. 
Parkes. The four new members in question were duly elected to mem- 
bership by the Executive Committee. 

A most interesting report was submitted by President Charles W. 
Scovel, covering the unprecedented work which had been accomplished 
by the National officers since the Hartford Convention, involving a 
continuation of the Flxtension Movement both in the United States and 
Canada; the representation of the National Association by its officers 
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on the invitation of President Roosevelt, at the Conference of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and other state officials on the question of uniform 
insurance laws at Chicago in February, the hearing before the New York 
Legislature at Albany, in March, on the Armstrong Bill, as conducted 
by the five local associations of the State of New York; and the hearing 
before the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
at Washington, in relation to insurance, in May — ^The National Asso- 
ciation being represented by President Scovel, Vice-President Benham 
and Secretary Clark; his official visits to the majority of the fifty asso- 
ciations of the United States, and his contemplated tour of Canada in 
the interests of the remarkable life underwriters' movement that had 
been developed on that side of the border since Jan. 1. 

According to the revised statistics which Secretary Clark secured on 
April 1, it was found that very substantial increases had been made in 
the membership of the old associations since the Hartford convention 
in addition to the arising from the new associations which have been 
admitted. 

In the evening the Life Underwriters* Association of New York en- 
tertained the entire Executive Committee at a most sumptuous banquet 
at the Savoy Hotel, there being three hundred and fifty guest«« present. 

October 23, 24 and 25. The seventeenth annual convention was 
held at the Olympic Theatre, in St. Louis, Mo. Owing to the 
strenuous year through which the life insurance business had passed 
since the last annual gathering, an especially interesting meeting was 
anticipated, which anticipation was fully realized. The address of Presi- 
dent Scovel was replete with information touching the action taken by 
the association witn regard to the Armstrong Committee, the Chicago 
Conference, and the hearing at Wa.shington on the Ames Bill. He also 
reviewed the extension work of the Association during the year, which 
resulted in the advance of the work into Canada, making the Associa 
tion in reality international. 

The papers and addresses presented at the Conventioncovered a 
wide range of thought and elicited many expressions of approval. 

An important amendment to the Constitution was adopted, making 
other than strictly field men ineligible as delegates to the National con- 
ventions, or to hold any official position in the National Association,or 
to serve upon the Executive Committee, and limiting the tenureof ser- 
vice of future ex-presidents of the Association, as members ex-officio 
of the Executive Committe, to a term of three years. 

The various resolutions, which, after careful deliberation, were passed 
by the convention, place the National Association squarly upon record 
as opposed to twisting, rebating and kindred unfair and vicious methods 
of securing business. 

The convention was called to order by President Charles W. Scovel, 
which was followed bv a prayer by Rev. B. P. Fullerton. 

The Honorable Rolla Wells, Mayoi of St. Ix)uis, extended a most 
cordial welcome to the city, and at the close of Mayor Wells * remarks 
Mr. George Benham, president of the St. Louis Association, extended 
the greeting of his association to the delegates and visitors. The presi- 
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dent's annual address followed, and, after the secretary' 's report»Messrs. 
Greorge H. .\llen, of Montreal, and W. S. Milne, of Toronto, president 
and secretary respecitvely of the Canada Association, were called upon 
for a few remarks touching the ix^markable Association movement in 
Canada. Mr. Young E. AlUson, T^uisville, editor of The Insurance 
Field, delivered an address on "What's the Matti^r With the Press?" 
This was followed by five-minute discussions on the topics," By What 
liine of Action this Coming Year Can the National Association Best 
Advance the W hole Association Movement Everywhere, Both in its TJfe 
and Growth, and in Its Public Influence and Usefulness?' "How 
Can the Meetings of Local Association^ he Made Most Attractive and 
Most Productive of Benefit to the Business of Ijife Insurance. " Mr. 
E. E. Rhodes, mathematician of the Mutual Benefit Ijfe Insurance 
Compan}% read a paper entitle<!, " Problems of Life Insurance I/aw. '* 
Honorable Frederick H. Nash, former deputy Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts, delivered an address on, "Ex'iierimentallasurance Leg- 
islation." This was followed by discussion of the fivc-miniitc topic, 
"How Can it be Demoastrated Through the I'ublic that the Soliciting 
Agent is Necessary to the Successful Conduct of l^ife Insurance?" 
Professor Sylvester F. Scovel, former president and long professor of 
^.ociology of the University of Wooster, Ohio, and father of President 
Charles W. Scovel, delivered an address on "Life Insurance with its 
Social Values and Duties. " Mr. Howard H. Hovt, of Chicago, won the 
first prize, the Calef Cuu, and Mr. Charles M. March, of Portland, Me., 
won the second prize, tne Ben Williams Vase, by their essays on "The 
Relation of the Public Press to American Life Insurance. " Mr.W. B 
Lahr, Cleveland, O., and Mr. William H. Reed, St. Louis, Mo , won 
honorable mention for their essays on the same subject. 

The social features of the convention were enjoyable, consisting of a 
tally-ho ride, theatre party and a trip to a brewery said to be the largest 
in the world. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, immediately follow^ng the 
convention. Stephen F. Woodman was elected chairman. 

The banquet at the Southern Hotel, with which the convention was 
brought to a close, was unique in that it was the first in the history of 
the association to which the ladies were in\'ited. 

The toastmaster was former President William D. Wyinan,of Chicago, 
and the speakers were Honorable Shepard Barclay, of St. Louis, on "The 
Complex Relations of the Agent;" Honorable Charles G.Dawes,Chicago, 
on *The Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the Public;" Dr. Henry S. 
Bradley on " The Opportunities in I^ife Insurance for the Development 
of Ethical and Altruistic Principles;" Mr. G. H. Allen, president of 
the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, on "The Canadian Move- 
ment, " and the incoming president, Mr. Frank E. McINIullen, of Roches- 
ter, New York. After the "Good Night," by the toastmaster, the 
meeting adjourned. 

1907. — April 3. The Mid-Year meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at the Hotel Gotham, New York City, on Wednesday. Mem 
hers present as follows: Stephen F. Woodman, chairman, Boston, Mass.; 
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Ernest J. Clark, secretary, Baltimore, Md.; Eli D. Weeks, treasurer 
Litchfield, Conn,; Everett II. Plummer, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Richard E. 
Cochran, New York City; John Dolph, Cincinnati, O.; Charles W. 
Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. R. Putnam, Rochester, N. Y.; Walker 
B. Freeman, Richmond, Va.; \>illaim H. Wood, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John 
H.Quinlan, Newburc, N. Y.; Charles Jerome Edwards, New York; 
William G.Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward O. Sutton, Springfield, 
Mass. ; J. Perley Kilgore, Worcester, Mass. ; J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas B. Young, Wilmington, Del.; H. C. Cox, Toronto, Ont. ; 
W. S. Milne,.Toronto, Ont.; N. H. Weed,Pklitor liife Association News, 
New York, twenty in all. 

The chairman reported one new association that hadbeen received 
by him into the National Association since the St. Louis convention, 
namely. Little Rock, Ark., and that the Delaware Association of life 
Undenvriters had been revived and reorganized, and the following 
named gentlemen had been recommended as members of the Executive 
Committee to represent these two associations: II. Ia Remmel, little 
Rock, Ark.; Thomas B. Young, Delaware. 

1 he two new members in question were duly elected to meml>ership 
bv the Executive Committee. 

As President Frank E. McMuUen was absent on an extended tour of 
the Southern' and Western Associations, he was prevented from being 
present at the meeting of the committee, but forwarded a most inter- 
esting report from San Francisco on the excellent work accomplished by 
the National Association since the St. Louis Convention, including an 
account of his visit through the South and West, progress of insurance 
legislation in the various states, and work accomplished by the local 
associations. 

Mr. Pancoast Kidder, chairman of the Finance Committee, also 
rendered a verj' coniprehcnsive and instructive report covering the 
financial questions involved in the conduct of the National Associa- 
tion, with certain niporfant recommendatioas for future coasideration. 

Mr. C. W. Scovel rendered a report on behalf of the Editorial Com- 
mittee of Life Association News, including the form of contract as ex- 
ecuted by the committee on behalf of the association, with Mr. N. H. 
Weed, as editor and manager of the official organ, same being duly 
approved by the committee. 

Much other business, growing out of the subordinate committee re- 
ports, was disposed of before adjournment. 

According to the revised statistics, as presented by Secretary Clark 
which he secured as of April 1, the local associations, nqtwnthstanding 
the unsettled and depressing field conditions that had prevailed for 
many montlis, due to newspaper agitation and, in certain states,advcrse 
le^slation, had made most substantial increases in membership. 

In the evening the Life Underwriters Association of New York enter- 
tained the entire Executive Committee at the Hippodrome,w}iich was 
followed by a banquet at the Hotel Gotham. 

Mr. William M. Scott, Philadelphia — IMr. President, I move 
that the report of the executive committee be received and approved, 
and that the recommendations therein contained be adopted. 
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Col. Goulden — I would like to add, as an amendment to the motion, 
that the thanks of the convention be tendered to the executive committee 
for the very able report, and the manner in which it has been presented. 

The motion and amendment were seconded. 

Mr. C. W. Van Tuyl — Mr. l*resident, I wish to offer an amendment, 
in the form of the follo^ving resolution: 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this convention that the 
re\'ision committee of the executive committee should include 
substantially the following as a substitute to article 9 in the 
revised constitution. 

Mr. Scott — I think the only question before the House is on the 
original motion and the amendment thereto. 

^Ir. Van Tuyl — I arise to a question of privilege — I desire informa- 
tion. At the convention held in St. Louis, certiiin resolutions were 
presented and adopted by the association which regulated the member- 
ship of the National Association. That report, I imderstand, was 
referred to the executive committee to be incorporated in the by-laws. 
If I am not mistaken — and I have listened carefully to the reading of 
this report, that resolution has been omitted. I simply rise to ask why. 

Mr. Woodman — If the gentleman will purchase a copy ot the rei>ort 
of the proceedings of 1906 he will find appended the constitution and 
by-laws, in which the amendment to which he refers is incorporated. 

Secretary Clark — Page 245 of the Official proceed- 
ings of the St. Louis convention. 

Mr. Van Tvyl — Do I understand you to rule that a motion to adopt 
the report of the executive committee is not ojx^n to amendment .'' 

The President — I understand you are bringing in a 

new proposition, that is not a part of the report of the 

executive committee. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — Do vou consider it out of order to offer an amend- 
ment to the motion to adopt the report of the executive committee ? 
Let us have free speech here. A report of an executive committee has 
been subject to amendment for years and I rise to l)e heard as a member 
of the Minneapolis delegation. 

The President — The amendment you offer seems 

to introduce a new proposition which you may bring 

up as new business at the proper time. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — I am very sorry, Mr. Chairman, to have to appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair on that projiosition. Now the question is 
on appeal. This is a single proposition. There is not and has not 
been a parliamentary body in existence for one thousand years. — 

(At this point the president requested the secretary to 
take the Chair.) 
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The Chairman — The question is on the apf>eal from 

the decision of the Chair and is without debate. 

Mr. Van Tlyl — ^Do you rule, Sir, that I have not a right to state 
my appeal? 

The Chaikman — You may state your appeal, but 
without discussion. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — That is what I am doing. The grounds of my 
ap})eal are these: That there has not been a parliamentary body in 
existence for one thousand years, and there is not now, where a motion 
to adopt a report of a committee is not subject to amendment. Now 
gentlemen let us be men, and be fair about this thing. If you do not 
like the amendment vote it down, but let us have free speech here. 

Mr. Eli D. Weeks — You are not adopting a thing that is recom- 
mended. Therefore, the question, I should judge, is out of order. 

Mr. Edwards — The gentleman has not stated the question to the 
understanding of the delegates. The question is on the adoption of 
the recommendations in tne report of the executive committee. I 
understand the ruling of the Chair is that he is out of order, because 
he has offered scnnething that is new business. I understood the Chair 
ruled that you could not ask to amend by offering new business. 

Mr. Meyers — The ruling was made that the amendment was out 
of order. I never heard in the history of any body, — 

The Chairman — The question is on the appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. It is without debate. All 
in favor of sustaining the decision of the Chair signify 
bv saving *' Ave. " 

A viva voce vote was then had. 

The Chairman — The **Ayes" seem to have it. The 
**Aves*' have it. It is so ordered. The decision is sus- 
tained. (Applause.) (President McMullen then resumed 
the chair.) 

The question was called for on the adoption of the 
recommendations of the report of the executive committee, 
and being put the report was adopted by a unanimous 
vote. 

The President — The next business before the con- 
vention is the report of our honored treasurer. Notwith- 
standing the aspersion cast at life insurance men during 
the last two or three years we have had no difficulty in 
choosing a treasurer whom we have been delighted to 
honor by re-electing him for thirteen or fourteen years. 
I take pleasure in introducing ** Uncle Eli,*' who will 
read his report. 
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The following report was then presented by Treasurer 
Weeks and on motion it was received and placed on file. 

BALANCE SHEET. 

Receipts. 

Balance after 1P06 report $«,272.6* 

Received from banquet tickets 498.00 

Received from pro-rata dues 74.4? 

Received from 1906 annual dues 10.00 

Received from 1907 annual dues 1,4^.25 

Received for printed matter 6.^5 

Received from copies of report of Indian- 
apolis convention 14.00 

Received for copies of repo't of Hartford 

convention 80.00 

Received for copies of rei>ort of St. I<ouis 

convention 743.00 

Total amount of receipt* $5,1*24.54 

DlSBURSEMEN TS. 

Paid to Standard Printing Co. for bound 

copies of report of St. Louis convention . . $949.25 

Paid to I^onard & Betts for reporting at 

St. Louis 300.00 

Paid to G. Russell liconard for reporting at 

mid-year meeting at New York 99.40 

Paid to Hennagan Bates & Co. for engrav- 
ing cup 2.50 

Paid to N. H. Weed for ^ expense of draft- 
ing contract between Weed and the 
*N. A. L. U 12.50 

Paid to J. W. Iredell, Jr., for services on 

statistical committee 26.82 

Paid to W\ H. Newby for half sheet card 

signs 3.00 

Paid for banquet at St. Louis 813.70 

Paid P. Short for rental of OljTnpic Theatre 

by N. A. li. U 200.00 

Paid Whitehead & Hoag for badges 104.64 

Paid to Geo. Benham for handling regis- 
tration at St, Louis 4.50 

Paid for postage, telegrams, etc 486.64 

Paid to Frederick H. Nash for expenses 

attending St. Louis convention 119.50 

Paid to E. E. Rhodes for exf)enses attend- 
ing St. liOuis convention 99.68 

Paid to Charles W\ Scovel for expenses at- 
tending St. txjuis convention 30.00 
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Paid for carriage hire at St. Louis 11.00 

Paid for IMnting 600.23 

Paid to Dora Bauwens for clerical senices 

rendered in behalf of association 20.50 

Paid to E. I). Weeks, treasurer, for ex- 
press, postage, etc 15.65 

Paid to E. D. Weeks, treasurer, for fifty 
cigars ased at mid-year meeting in New 

York 5.00 

Total amoimt of disbursements $3,904.51 

Total amount of receipts 5,124.54 

Total amount of disbursements 3,904.51 

Total balance to credit of N. A. L. U $1,220.03 

Eli D. Weeks, 

Treasurer. 

The foregoing, as rendered, has been examined and found correct. 

Paxco.\st Kidder, ^ 

Geo. Benham, > Finance Committee. 

E. H. Putnam, ) 

EXTENSION FUND ACCOUNT. 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand after 1906 report was 

made up $1,193.07 

Received from cards in I^ife Association 

News . . .^ 16.00 

Received from subscriptioiLs to Lice Asso- 
ciation News 11.00 

Total amount of receipts $1,220.07 

Dlsbursemex rs. 

Paid to E. J. Clark for clerical se^^^ces $500.00 

Paid for Printing for advancing the work . . . 397.24 

Paid to L. Walter Sammis for publications, 

etc., advancing the work 149.59 

Paid to E. J. Clark in return for money 
collected on subscriptions to Life Asso- 
ciation News 11.00 

Total disbursements $1,057.83 

Total amount collected up to the present date $1,220.07 
Total amount paid out up to the present date 1,057.83 
Balance to the credit of the extension fund . . $162.24 

Eli D. Weeks, 

Treasurer. 
The foregoing, as rendered, has been examined and found correct. 

Pan COAST Kidder, 

Geo. Benham, } Finance Committee. 

E. H. Putnam, 
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At the conclusion of the reading of the treasurer's re- 
port Mr. Woodman, chairman of the executive committee, 
announced a meeting of that body for two o 'clock, Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

On motion of Col. Goulden the convention then took 
a recess until 2.30 p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
The second session of the convention was called to 
order by President McMullen at 3 o'clock p. m. 

The President — The first order of business this 
afternoon is an address by a gentleman who needs no 
introduction to this body of men. He is one of the fore- 
most insurance commissioners in this country, and a man 
who has done much to promote wise legislation; legisla- 
tion calculated to promote the best interests of life insur- 
ance. I have great pleasure in introducing to you Hon. 
E. E. Rittenhouse, of Colorado, who will address us on 
the subject: "Fooling the Public— The Penalty." 
(Applause.) 

Hon. E. E. ItirTKNHOUBE — I Ifaank you for this veiy cordial greet- 
ing. I may be two thousand miles from home, a stranger in a strange 
land, but if 1 am 1 do not feel the {lart. 

Mr. Rittenhouse then read the following address: 

A year ago life insurance men generally were serioasly alarmed at 

the danger which seemed to threaten in the then approaching sei'sions of 

-N>ut forty legwlatures in the United Slatea, 

Today these two score law making bodies 

ive met and adjourned and if 1 am correctly 

tormed, rndical insurance legislation was 

lacted in but two of Ihem. The refusal 

thirty-eight out ot forty stales, which 

eans eightv-lhree per cent, ot the popu- 

tion, to follow the lead of New York, or 

be swayed by the yellow press, offers the 

■it ot proof that the tendency of our people 

toward saneandreasonableinsurance regu- 

tion. New laws were needed to correct 

rtain evils, but heroic methods should only 

' aonlied when ordinary methods fail. In- ' 

o other states I believe 

oppressive features of the 

the radical states will be 

«ither modified or repealed in the near future. 

Some laws need correction, and certain insurance practices need re- 
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forming. With the help of such vigorous organizations as the life 
imderwriters we will get both. The world is still moving ahead, and 
the institution of insurance is keeping pace with it. Life insurance L<f 
being perfected and better managed every day. 

We must judge our lawmakers, commissioners and insurance men 
not by the Mcts of the minority who do wrong, but by those of the 
majoritv who do right, and it is to the powerful majority of insurance- 
men who are right that I address myself today, with the hope of in- 
ducing them to repair the injuries inflicted by those who are ^Tong. 

We cannot fool the pubUc in insurance without payinc^ the penalty. 
The cost of state supervision and the loss of pubUc confidence are two 
of the penalties we are now paying for this offense. If our in.siuranoe 
laws and state supervision have proved annoying and burdensome to- 
insurance officials and to iiolicvholders, it must be remembered that they 
were made necessary and called into existence by insurance men who 
did wrong, although, as usual, the burden falls with equal severity upon 
those who did right. 

From data gatnered from the different departments I find that the 
cash penalty jMiid through insurance departments in the United States 
last year in fees and special taxes was in round figures, twelve million 
dollars. 

That portion of this enormous annual penalty, which exceeds the cost, 
of operating the iasiu*ance departments, is, to my notion, uncalled for 
and unjust. It discriminates a£^ainst those who are trying to save and 
provide for the future of their dependents by making them pay double 
taxes. But the people themselves have levied these double taxes and 
seem to be satisfied with them. 

Among the present day schemes to fool the public which have at- 
tracted more tnan usual attention during the i)ast two or three years 
are the special contract and agency stock plans. 

Owing to the initiative taken by life unaerwriters in securing in many 
states the adoption of the anti-rebate law several years ago, and largely 
to the activity and influence of the members of your organization in 
recent years, the s|iecial or advisory board contract has been prohibited 
in nearly all the states. This plan embodied the twin evils of rebating^ 
and unjust discrimination. These evils were so adroitly concealed that 
it took several years for our lawgivers and commissioners to discover 
and actively oppose them. The companies that have used these induce- 
ments find that they become a very heavy financial burden in a very 
few years. It cannot be said that danger from these sources is entirely 
eliminated, for certain companies have included a sjiecial contract pro- 
vision in some of their policies. Such of these contracts as have come 
to my attention still contain the element of unjust discrimination. 
While you are to l>e congratulated upon the splendid fight you have made 
against this scheme to fool the public, the tail of the snake is still wrigg- 
ling and needs watching. 

The agency stock plan of fooling the public which has also been 
ruled agaiast by a number of commissioners, is more modem, more 
plausible, and, therefore, more dangerous, than the special contract.^ 
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The success of the agency stock plan is based upon the theory that, by 
placing the agency department of an insurance company under another 
corix>ration, economics will be effected in the proauction of business 
ana that these savings will go back to the policyholders in the form of 
large, luscious dividends upon the agency stock. Another theory, which 
is still more plausible, Ls that by scattering special contracts or stock 
among the policyholders they will develop extraordinary zeal in secur- 
ing new business. 

This thecMy h&s not been sustained by experience. Some of these 
companies have done a large business, but this business has not been 
induced bv those holding the stock, but by the com^iany which has 
given stock to get it. 

At the outset, the chief asset oi most companies using this plan, be- 
sides the names of a few prominent men wno are usually induced to 
take stock, is their own estimates or promises of the size of these profits. 

I do not believe it possible for two or three corporations to conduct 
an insurance business cheaper than one can do it. 

So far as I am intormeo this plan is, with few exceptions, confined 
to new companies. The actual experience of those companies which I 
have looked into shows an increase above the ordinary expenses instead 
of the promised decrease. 

One of the most serious objections to this scheme is that it opens 
wide the door to deception and fraud, and there is plenty of evidence 
that this opening has oeen freely used. The most extraordinary esti- 
mates of profits were issued — estimates which, to any thinking man, must 
seem utterly absurd. The returns prcmiised upon the premiums, in ad- 
dition to the insurance, I have found to run up to two hundred and fifty 
\)er cent, per annum, and in the exceptional case, to over five hundred 
per cent. i)er annum. For the full period on twenty-payment policies 
thev often run up into the thousands jier cent. 

I have here a book of printed estimates showing the probable returns 
on the premium investment from the insurance company and the agency 
stock company. At age thirty-eight on a ten thousand dollar policy, 
I find the returns estimated from the agency stock company are so h»gh 
that they reduce the total premiums for the twenty years to sixty-four 
dollars, while the insurance company estimates its profits and surrender 
value to be seven thousand six hundred and thirty dollars. This shows 
the tidy returns of eleven thousand nine hundred and twenty-two per 
cent, on the investment of sixty-four dollars besides the insurance. 

Why worry about low commissions when such opportunities confront 
vou? 

But this is not all. The estimated value of the stock of the agency 
company at the end of the period, as stated by the solicitors under in- 
structions, raised this estimated return to about twent}'-one thousand 
per cent, for the twenty-year jx?riod. 

I received this book, not from some small wild cat promoter of a mush- 
room company, but from the vice-president of a prosperous and well- 
established company, which reearaed itself as eminently respectable. 
This is the highest estimate I have found, but I presume there are 
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others of which I am not informed that are equally extravagant, and 
perhap worse. It is but fair to say that the use of this estimate book 
to which I refer was abandoned, at the request of an insurance depart- 
ment. 

While uninformed men may go into them with the best of motives, 
it seems to me that deception ls one of the es.«*ential features of such 
agency stock plan:;!, becaiLse, unless promises of extraordinary profits are 
made, the concern will do no more ousiness than an ordinary company, 
and we all know that the financial departments of the old line insurance 
companies are earning every dollar possible on the money they receive 
from the public without speculating with it, and speculation with in- 
surance funds is not permitted by the state. Is it not jast as wrong 
to introduce the speculative feature into producing the policyholders 
money as it is to use it in investing his money after it is received ? Life 
insurance is entirely too serious and sacred a proposition to be linked 
with a gambling device of any sort. 

But laying aside the deceptive methods which we know are con- 
nected with most of these agency stock plans, let us look at another 
phase for a moment. In some instances a holding, or securities com- 
pany, is organized to own or control the stock of the insiu'ance com- 
pany and of the agency company. Either under the three-corporation 
or the two-corporation plan, the functions of the insurance company 
are di^^ded into two parts — the agency corporation soliciting business 
and the insurance company paying the deatn benefits. By this means 
one of the most important duties of a life insurance company is placed 
in the hands of an outside corporation, for the solvency and integrity 
of which the insurance company is not responsible, and over which the 
insurance commissioners in most states have no authority or supervision. 

To capitalize one of its liabilities, to issue stock and promise thereon 
large dividends which are to be made from company funds set aside for 
expenses, is scarcely a function of a legitimate insurance company. 

There is no sound reasson for the management of an in«:urance com- 
pany, if it is competent, to turn any of its managerial duties over to 
another corporation. But a holding or agency company may do things 
which it is unlawful for an insurance company to do. An insurance 
company Ls obliged to keep its capital fully paid up in cash, the hold- 
ing or agency company mav pay up any portion of its capital it sees fit 
and use the rest for speculative purposes. In fact, there are no laws 
requiring insurance companies to protect themselves by bonds from such 
auxiliary corporations, nor are there laws regulating the capital, the 
investments, the solvency or the methods of such agency corporations. 

An insurance company which cuts itself in talf, lea^^ng one-half 
subject to state supervision and placing the other half beyond the reach 
of the insurance laws, is not an insurance company in the sense that 
the law and the people understand and recognize the term. This 
scheme is to be condemned because of the deception and fraud which it 
encourages, and which usually goes with it, because it introduces' the 
speculanve and gambling feature into insurance, which is immoral and 
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destructive, and because it is deM'sed to evade the laws enacted for the 
protection of the public. 

From my point of view, both the special contract and the stoc*k in- 
ducements to life insurance are wrong in principle, and directly in con- 
flict with sound public policy, and no state is justified in admitting any 
company which ases either plan. Surely, if we are to win and hold 
the confidence of the public we must protect it against such impositions 
as these. 

The most serious penalty for fooling the public is found in the great 
army of the uninsured, who have been driven or frightened away from 
the insurance fold by the sensational press and by 9ie deceit and mis- 
representation practiced by the unfair element among insurance men. 

The outrageous waste and extravagance in the handling of policy- 
holders* money by the reckless element among company officials has 
caused serious loss to policyholders. But such loss nas been of little 
consequence compared to the legacy of public enmity and antagonism to 
life insurance which these misguided gentlemen have left you as a result 
of the deception, and, in many instances, of fraud which they practiced 
on the public in procuring insurance. Their instructions to the solicitor 
seem to have been — 

"Get him by fair methods or foul: the end justifies the means.'* 

We all know they were wrong. Insurance is a good thing — ^too good 
to be procured by falsehood. Everybody should be insured, but only 
by fair and honorable means. 

The average policyholder may soon forget the fact that an official of 
his company has wrongtuUy disbursed a large sum from the common 
fund, because the policyholder's proportion of the loss is likely to be so 
small that he will not feel it. When, however, under cover of an appeal 
to his most sacred sentiment — ^love of his own — he has been deceived, 
tricked and imposed upon by the representative of a company, he 
naturally takes it as a most humiliating personal affront, and an enemy 
has been made, not only for the company interested, but, in many 
instances, for life insurance as an institution. Nor does he readily for- 
get the wrong. It is matter of common knowledge among insurance 
men that there is an enormous number of people who, while they may 
have the utmost confidence in the solvency of their companies, still 
bitterly complain of the fact that they were deceived as to the nature 
or the provisions of their poli^ contracts, or were otherwise fooled by 
the company or its agents. These people tell their troubles to their 
friends, and even though many years may have elapsed they continue to 
condemn insurance men on general principles whenever the question of 
insurance happens to come up. 

These are not pleasant things to say, but they are true. This un- 
friendliness and antagonism to insurance exists, and the situation urgently 
demands a remedy. We cannot afford to deceive ourselves upon this 
point if we are going to face the problem and solve it. 

I believe I am safe in saying that the old theory that the insurance 
departments must limit their examination of insurance companies to 
matters relating solely to solvency has been quite generally abandoned. 
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If this theory had been thrown aside years ago practically none of the 
misdoings disclosed by the New York investigations would have occurred 
and the harm which has resulted to life insurance companies would have 
been prevented. 

It noes not follow because an insurance company is solvent that it 
can do no wTong. Some of the greatest wTongs jjerpetrated on policy- 
holders have been committed by the officers of solvent companies. It 
is, therefore, not enough that an insurance company should be financiallv 
sound — ^it must be honestly conducted and deal fairly and justly with 
the public. Its acts mast stand public scrutiny. In short, it is m<«t as 
necessaiy that an insurance company have a good record for fair dealing 
a.s it is for it to be solvent in order to do business in any state. This 
being true, it is equally important that its solicitors, who come in direct 
contact with the peoiJe, should also be of good character and reputation. 

Very few people know or ever hear of the officials of an insurance 
company. Outside of the question of financial standing, insurance 
companies are, therefore, to a very great extent judged by the acts and 
conduct of the agents and solicitors who come in personal contact with 
the public. 

It is of comparatively little consequence to the people to know that 
an iasurance company is solvent and has a good character and reputa- 
tion it it employs (leople of bad character and reputation to s<^icit its 
business. 

I therefore maintain that, if it is necessary to examine into the 
character and methods of a company, it is also neoefisary to emxnine 
into the character and methods of a solicitor. But this duty falls upon 
the insurance companies and not upon the iasuranoe departments. The 
company should investigate and ascertain the record of their repi«senta- 
tives before employing them, and should certify to the insurance deijart- 
ment as to their good character, before licenses are issued for tnem. 

From my view-point, the offense of turning a "dead-beat" loose upon 
a community to solicit life insurance is a criminal one. 

Life insurance has passed the high pressure stage and is now settling 
down to calm, legitimate business methods, and the theory- entertained 
in some quarters that it is better to have a soHcitor who is skilled in 
the art of petty deceit and sharp practice than to have no solicitor at 
all should be abandoned. 

I believe that every state should have a code governing agents and 
solicitors, based upon the principle that one who will deceive or rob his 
general agent or his company will deceive or rob the public. Such a 
code should afford the same protection to the insurance company and 
its employes that it affords the pubUc, because by protecting insurance 
companies from those who prey upon them, we are protecting the public. 

Among other things, such a code should provide that only agents, 
solicitors and brokers of good character and reputation should be per- 
mitted to carry the certificate of the state, that the insurance commis- 
sioner may revoke such licenses for violation of the insurance laws; for 
deceiving or defrauding any person in procuring iasurance, and for 
retaining for an unreasonable length of time the money of any general 
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fl^nt or company without their consent, such revocation to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers. It should jwovide that when a license is applied 
for for a person who already holds a license of another company that 
l)oth companies be notified of the facts; that any a^nt who accepts 
'business from and compensates unticensed solidtors and brokers should 
have his license suspended or revoked ; that solicitors, agents or physicians 
who combine to defraud a company should have a specific and heavy 
criminal penalty hanging OY&r them; that any agent, solicitor or broker 
who embezzles, appropriates or otherwise uses the funds of a general 
agent or company, contrarj^ to ifistructions, should be guilty of larceny, 
and not of simple breach of tmst, as is the case in many states at the 
present time, and that a specific and severe criminal penalty be pro- 
Tided iw ^ents, solicitors or brokers guilty of deoeyition and misrepre- 
sentation in sohciting life insurance. Colorado has these and many 
other good features in its new law relating to agents, and, with all due 
modesty, I must say I believe it is the most complete and effective agents ' 
code in existence today. 

It is, however, idle to call attention to wrongs unless we have reme- 
dies to oflPer, and my suggestions are tendered in the same kindly spirit 
in which your wortny president extended me the invitation to address 
you. Hen; are some of them: 

Strongly oppose the practice of employing an agent or soiicitor until 
his character and reputation are fuHy investigated and found satis- 
factory. 

Urge the establishment of a bureau or clearing house for all life 
insiunnce con^anies in each city or state where the record of every 
solicitor, as viewed by the companies which have employed him, shall 
he kept and from whence information can be secured by insurance com- 
panies employing solicitors. 

Do your utmost to inaugurate the practice of reporting to the state 
insurance commissioner umawful acts committed by agents and solici- 
t<M^, and thus protect ymirselves and the public. 

Show your desire to protect the insiuing public by investigating, adver- 
tising and reporting to the authorities all schemes deviswi to fool the 
peome. 

Use your influence to stop the practice of sending out as insurance 
missionaries ignorant and uninformed persoas. The goodwill and 
confidence of prospective policyholders and their friends should not be 
jeopardized by sending to them representatives who do not themselves 
understand policy contracts. They should be required to pass an 
examination before given employment. 

Use every possible effort to increase the tremendous influence for 
good which your study, your work and this association have given you, 
and organize a definite and specific plan to use it in the interests of 
sane and effective insurance legislation. 

Why not help legislate ? 

The sending of delegations to address legislative conunittees and 
other bodies to influence legislation and public opinion is an excellent 
plan and should be continued, but that which will do infinitely more 
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good will be to place in every local legislature on the continent at leas** 
one able, clear-beaded life insurance man. 

The best place to have a lobb3ist is on the floor, elected by the people. 
I speak from experience when I sav that the views of such men from 
this vantage ground will command more respect and influence than 
thev possibly could from the lobby. 

In Colorado your IocaI association has consistently fought all schemes 
to fool the public and rendered invaluable assistance in procuring sound 
insurance laws. We were also fortunate enough to have two very 
capable and highly respected life insurance men in the recent legisla- 
ture. One of them was your distinguished second vice-president. Senator 
W. W. Booth, who was the majority leader in the Senate, and the other 
the Hon. Joseph H. Harrison. These two legislators were not nonu- 
nated because they were members of this association, but solely because 
of their personal merit and high standing in tlie community. We 
passed an entirely new insurance code, which took the reading clerk 
three hours to read, and those who know anything about legislation 
know what this means to those who are trying to get a bill through. 

We did not get eveirthing we wanted, and we got a few things we 
did not want, but the fact that we got, upon the wnole, a couFcrvative 
and an up-to-date code, free from oppressive and severe restrictive meas- 
ures, is to a verj' large extent due to the fact that when uninformed 
inembers would offer impracticable and unfair amendments or sugges- 
tions we had on the floor insurance men of intelligence, whose opinions 
commanded respect, to rise and explain the injustice and wrong of such 
amendments, and in nearly every instance such explanations were 
accepted as satisfactory. 

Why can you not make it one of the definite purposes of your organi- 
zation to place them like these in the various law-making bodies ? It 
would be well to have a candidate in each party, so t£at whichever 
l>arty wias the lawmakers will have the benefit of the judgment and 
experience of a life insurance man in considering life insurance legis- 
lation. 

I understand that the members of this organization have under their 
control and influence about sixty thousana agents and solicitors. An 
organization representing this number of breadwinners is entitled to 
representation m every state legislature, not because of the power 
and influence of the money contr<3led by the insurance companies, but 
because you understand the insurance business and insurance questions, 
both from the standpoint of your oflBcers and of the public, and it is 
natural that you should stand for such measures as will protect and 
satisfy the public you are tryinys; to serve, and at the same time to see 
that such protection is offered without injustice to the companies. 

You may tell the political leaders, or bosses, if you please, that you 
are asking nothing extraordinary or unusual when you demand repre- 
sentation in the law-making bodies. It is customary to find in such 
assemblies merchants, bankers, farmers, railroad men, lawyers and other 
business and professional men; in fact, all forms and lines of human 
effort are represented — ^then why not have insurance men there ? 
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You come in contact with the people; you axe in touch with public 
sentiment. You are, if you will but use your advantages, in a position 
to take a prominent part in shaping public sentiment. It is your duty 
to join these law-making bodies to represent your constituents, and see 
that these people, whom you have induced to take Hfe insurance are 
properly protected. 

Now, gentlemen, it seems to me that here Ls your opportunity. Y'ou 
already have accomplished much. You now know your strength. "Why 
not use it ? You are increasing in numbers. You have recently welded 
to your organization the active and progressive life underwriters of 
Canada. You have started *iomething good ; keep it going. (Applause) 

Col. Goulden — Mr. President, I am sure we have all listened with 
a great deal of pleasure and benefit to the excellent address delivered 
by the insurance commissioner of Colorado. To speak of him as one 
well informed would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. His reputa- 
tion extends all over the United States, and the Dominion and I think 
it is proper we should attest our admiration as well as our appreciation 
of his services in coming two thousand miles to speak to the under- 
writers on this occasion. I therefore move you sir, that we extend a 
rising vote of thanks to the Commissioner of Colorado, Mr. Rittenhouse, 
for the interesting and instructive address delivered to us uiion this 
occasion. 

The motion prevailed. 

The President — The discussion of five-minute topics, 
which has always been one of the important features of 
our conventions, is of more than usual importance this 
year because of the significance of the topics. The first 
topic to be discussed this afternoon is **The Future of 
Life Insurance if Existing Conditions Continue." It 
is a subject of great interest, and our committee on topics 
has asked our esteemed Ex-President Scovel to open the 
discussion with a general paper taking a bird's-eye view 
of the whole subject, without, of course, limiting his re- 
marks to five minutes. I take pleasure in calling upon 
Mr. Charles W. Scovel. 

Mr. Scovel then delivered the following address: 

No topic of the day outweighs in its importance to all the people 
this first topic for our five-minute discussions: *'l'he Future of Life 
Insurance if Present Conditions Continue." Ihe committee has asked 
me to open the subject with a bird 's-eye view of its fundamental ele- 
ments. 1 am not skillful enough to do this inside of several times five 
minutes, but will try to be as orief and direct as I can. 

Let 'me both shorten and emphasize the topic by putting it. thus: 
"Is Life > Insurance Doomed?*' I confine the question of course to 
the: United States and Canada^ our own bailiwicK; and I mean by 
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the won! "doomed," not DWessaiiiy k life insurarH* dootnetl to dcatli, 
but is it tloomcd to slave. V under the lash of diver-* aiid perwrse 
•"il stati'tes. instead of a free scientific 
vlopineiit under nature's law of life 
i death and the world-wide taw of supply 
1 demand ? Is it doomed to keep falling 
lind in the march of human progress, 
lead of keepiiu{ up (he marvelous stride 
.1 haa in fo few years brought it to the 
nt rank ! Ix it doomed to be more and 
t« out up into geogri^ihical fragments, 
lined to be more and more cut olf from 
[leople ttiat do not themselves seek it 
. instead of muintainini; its rigfatfitl |>l(iee 
± to ehureli and stale as one of tbe uui- 
sal institutions that rraeh uvit their hands 
ry where to serve the indi vidua!, (he family 
I the eommunity ■' 

_ answer, unhesilatingly, "Yes." life 
insurance on this continent is thus doomed, if (that "if" is a predouii 
word sometimes!) if, I say. the laws govemincr it are to continue to be 
made and kept in force at the dictation of the dortrin«re and the dema- 
jfCmie, and in defiani* of the ex|>ert. 

Doctrinaires include both the well-meaning theorist with a hobby, 
and the well-meaning layman with an ideal. The demagORUe regards 
any public question aa an opportunity to "play politics ' for himself 
or the party. Let me lump these three together and call tbem, politely. 
Mr. Reformer. You can identify him accordil^ to the context a.= be- 
longing to either class and as living either in New York, Texas, Wis- 
consin, Canada or elsewhere. This composite pewonage— pari good 
and part bad like tbe rest of us — has lately been liaviiu[ most to say 
about life insurance and the new laws to regulate it. These laws are 
also part good and part bad. The good part provides for such publicity 
and accountability as will make sure the detection and punishment of 
any sort of rascality in office or field, and thus (rive all honest insurance 
men a free hand (and due credit) for working; out the best results. This 
part of the new laws is api>r(ived by everyone. The bad part— with 
which this discussion is mainly concerned —meddles with theory and 

Ctioe in a fashion that defies alike the fixed traditions of Anglo-Saxon 
lation, and the express advice of the expert. By the expert I mean 
not the management of any company or even of all our companies, but 
those men all over the world who study the science of life insurance 
and whose censensus of opinion can alone determine what are really its 
accredited principles and practices. 

1. For lile insurance is. first and fundamentally, a true science; 
embodying nature's laws of life and death just as the science of physics 
embodies nature's laws of force and matter. The law of mortality 
dominates the daily transactions of lite insurance. A-ded only by a 
given interest rate certain to be earned, that scientific law [irecisely 
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calculates aud sets apart the legal reserve, which amounts to no less 
than eighty-four per cent, of the nearly three billions dollars now held 
by the one hundred and thirty-eight companies. That eighty-four 
per cent, is the exact amount theoretically required, together with future 
premiums, to pay every outstanding [lolicy as it falls due through the 
many years to come, without insuring a single new risk. No other 
business or profession is to anything like this extent controlled by an 
exact science. 

As apphed 'n practice, of course, this science has to reckon with cer- 
tain variable factors, and to secure the best possible results these factors 
must be allowed to onerate freely and normally. Two of the main 
factors are financial: tne interest rate cAmed and the expense money 
}>aid out. Both are normally controlled by the universal laws of supply 
and demand. There must be freedom to invest anywhere, and m a 
wide range of good securities, the money that is being collected every- 
where and lieing distributed everywhere. (Never forget the distribu- 
tion! Liie insurance exists as a distributing machinery; it is working 
at such a rate that the three billions of total assets now in hand will all 
be pa:d to policyholders inside of ten years.) Those same laws of supply 
ana demand fix the normal value of men, as well as of money. Life 
insurance can expect to get just such service in home office or field as 
it pays for, at the rates fixed in the common market for men. 

The other main factor is the mortality rate actuaily experienced. 
This is usually kept within the general avera^iie of the tables by the com- 
pany 's medical soection and clasMilicatioii cf risks. But it is so meC i n ies 
increased above the tables by adverse selection cm the fHfft of individuaLs 
— ^indwiing hath the poor risks that s^ect policies taope favorable 
than they ought to have if everything could be known, and also the good 
risks that select tbelll8el^%s to lapse tiieir policies and leave a poorer 
average (quality behind them. It is along these Knes of selection and 
dassificabon that statistics are least c<Hn]pete and there is most yet to 
learn. Adverse selection, in particular, presents many uncertainties — 
the more so because the lately-abandoned **high pressure" methods 
of swelling volume distorted the statistics on this point, as on many 
others. 

Now, your true scientist not only knows what he knows; but he also 
knows what he does not know — ^and is always seeking humbly, eagerly, 
to learn more. It is your ignoramus or hobby-rider who is cock-sure 
about things. Here lies the deepest distinction between the Expert 
and Mr. Reformer, in dealing with these life insurance problems. The 
Expert in his figuring always leaves broad lee-way for what the future 
may teach. 

The theoretical net premium being absolutelv fixed by mortality 
table and minimum interest rate, the Expert a^ds to it the loading 
which he ludges suificient to provide for all the variable factors — ^and 
those loadings are very closely the same all over the world. From 
time to time he returns the dividends to the policyholders, but always 
keeps in hand a sufficient general surplus for all future contingencies. 

Above all the Expert keeps studying the less clearly-understood factors 
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so that at any time he may raise or lower the loadings on new premiiuus, 
written, or may raise or lower the general surplus, as further experience 
shall dictate. Moreover, he keeps studying how best to apply these 
general principles, and how best to provide for these variable factors, 
ny the particular methods best suited to each particular company. For 
any good company may sharply differ from otners in age, size, location, 
specialties, traditions, or nny of the other elements that make up the 
clistinct individuality and reputation which create and hold its own 
clientele. 

What has Mr. Reformer done to this highly technical, complex and 
flexible system ? 

He has thrust upon it a new basic theory, derived from the assumed 
results of medical selection; which theory, while it may yet prove to 
be a sufficient standard for the minimum reserve, was and is a tentative 
hypothesis rather than an accepted scientific principle proper to be 
adopted as the legal standard. 

He has based on that theory an arbitrary limitation of expeiLse for 
new business that discriminates strongly against the more desirable 
and permanent kinds of jx)licies and in various other ways works serious 
inju^ to agent, companv and public. 

He has in Wisconsin arbitrarily Umited the future loading of premiums 
and has enforced bv law other actuarial vagaries that even the other 
"reformers" hotly denounce. 

He has in Texas localized investments and in other states limited 
them to unduly narrow channels, thereby endangering the interest rate 
that may be actually earned. 

He has gone to the extreme in prescribing precisely how all dividends 
shall be distributed. Thereby he has upset the practical basis on which 
insurance was rapidly being extended to sub-standard lives formerly 
uninsurable; and nas prevented the application of dividends to hasten 
endowments, to shorten premium paying periods, and in other advan- 
tageous ways that have been, or may be, devised. 

He has limited the amount of general surplas by a fixed stale, which 
leaves too narrow a margin to protect the future against fluctuation 
of values, adverse selection and other variable factors: and which does 
not properly provide for the differing needs of different classes of com- 
panies. 

He has forbidden any company to offer its customers their personal 
choice of a policy either witn or without dividends; thereby cutting 
down the productiveness of its agency force, and comjDelling the com- 
pany to cast its whole future upon one side or the other of a distinction 
that is not at all fundamental and whose futiire effects are far from 
certain. He has thus also stimiilated an unwholesome competition 
sure to exaggerate still further this .'Secondary distinction*. 

He has, by all this iron-clad regulating of dividends and surplus, 
halted the gradual working out of the intricate details of profit-sharing 
in which great social problem life insurance, despite certain grave abuses 
now cured, was already leading the world. 

He has, in prescribing the exact language of the policies and many 
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other minute operative details, wantonly altered the established prac- 
tices, causing much useless expense and inconvenience; substituted 
uncertainty for certainty in countless new points that will be engaging 
the court for years; greatly imfmired the flexibility of the system in meet- 
ing various conditions among various comi>anies: discounted all indi- 
viduality and originality; closed up many of the paths of future develop- 
ment and put obstacles in others. 

He has aone some of these things in one state, some in another, and 
differently in each. Elsewhere he is urging still other peculiar regula- 
tions, to make confusion worse confounded. In none of these actions 
has he had the approval of more than a trifling percentage of the world *s 
experts; in most of them he has acted contrarj' to the clear consensus 
of the ex])erts of other lands and against the earnest protests of almost 
every exjiert actually heard from. 

Well might the eminent president of the Insurance Institute of Vic- 
toria, Australia, say in his recent inaugural address: "The chief danger 
in America is that arising from state interference. There is always a 
risk of sweeping alterations being made in the fundamental conditions 
on which policies are issued. In all departments of insurance, America 
offers the largest field in the world, owing to its large and rapidly increas- 
ing population and to its immense industrial resources. StiU, the 
restrictive legislation is such that neither British or Australian life offices 
have liitherto cared to open branches in the United States." 

Gentlemen. If these conditions continue, the practice of life insur- 
ance as a world-wide science is indeed doomed on this continent, and 
there is substituted the hazardous game of life insurance as the football 
of half a hundred political bodies! 

2. life insurance is not merely one of the world's sciences, but 
it is the one tlmt has for its subject-matter the world's most valuable 
product, human life. In its full scope the life insurance principle covers 
all losses of the life value; not only its total loss by death, but also its 
partial or temporary loss by accident, sickness or old age. Here lie 
vast possibilities and opportunities for the future — ^pailicularly in the 
direction of insuring the great mass of wage-earners against all these 
losses of their productive value. President Roosevelt's recent urgency 
for workmen's accident insurance through the legal device of employers' 
liability, the British law on the same line that went into force last month, 
and, more still, the quarter-century experience of Grermany's remarkable 
compulsory system which combines various insurances in one transaction, 
show how complex and how pressing these problems are. North 
iVmericans do not want government insurance at all, much less com- 
pulsory insurance. Hence these vast problems must be worked out by 
and through the insurance men; by all of them that have anything to 
do with protecting life values. Life companies are quite generally 
empowers by charter or general law to include accident, sickness, and 
annuity provisions along with the usual life and endowment forms. 
They alone could devise and issue workmen's policies (individually 
or in groups) covering all these life losses in one transaction — and it 
is in that direction, we learn from Grermany, that we should seek some 
solution for this whole many-sided problem. 
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Already in the regular course of business .some companies have devi^^ed 
various ccMnbination policies along similar Unes. The total disability 
clauses, for instance, nave Yyeen growing rapidly in favor as a feature 
of life pohdes. Particularlv at this time when so many new companies^ 
axe getting under way (and all good new companies have always been 
welccNmed by the National Association); at this time when rebates and 
other false schemes for attracting business have heard their death-knell; 
at this time more than ever before, should life insurance be free to work 
out along such new lines as will add any legitimate variety of attractive- 
ness to the former poHcies, and will increase the people *s protection 
against all the hazards of life as well as of death. 

What has Mr. Reformer done in these directioas ? 

He has absolute^ barred them, lliat is all. His standard policy 
laws would alone form a Chinese wall across all such new lines. Al- 
though that fair-minded man, Charles E. Hughes, has now seen this 
particular error and the New York department may now and then 
open the gate at its discretion, the obstruction is far from being removed. 
Aside from that, the new laws prescribe many other regulations that 
are based wh(Jly on the old Hnes and would of themselves make these 
new developments impracticable. 

Gentlemen, if these conditions continue, life insurance is doomed,, 
precisely as though a lusty youth were doomed never to attain the full 
powers of manhood! 

3. life insiwance has been a mighty force to stimulate thrift and 
saving among the spendthrift population of this new continent. Everj- 
social student recoj^nizes tliis as one of its main services, second only 
to its protection of de{)endent vidows and orphans. Indeed the cash 
and loan values of the policies are themselves a protection to these 
dependents against the hazards that stop the income wliile the bread- 
winner yet lives. The eminent Rabbi Voorsanger of San Francisco 
ficrured the total loan values of life policies held in that city at the time 
of the earthquake to be no less than $75,000,000, all available in cash 
at time of direst need. 

Because of its aggressive agency organization, life insurance has 
been rapidly outstripping the sa>'ings banks as the custodian of the 
people 's savings. In 1880 the life companies of the United States held 
about half as much of the people's money as the sa>angs banks; in 1905 
ninety per cent, as much. During thLs twenty-five years the increase 
of the funds was two hundred and seventy-eight per cent, in the savings 
banks, while in the life companies it was four hundred and ninety-eight 
I^er cent. The niunber of life companies has doubled in the six years 
prior to 1907 and is growing rapidly; yet in 1906 there were only one 
hundred and thirty-eight life companies, as against many times that 
number of savings banks. 

The savings element in life insurance — often misunderstood by call- 
ing it "investment" — reinforces tremendously our efforts to get men to 
make any provision against death. The "die to win" idea is in itself 
repulsive. The idea of laying up money against aU future hazards, 
those of middle life and old age as well as of death, is strongly attractive. 
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A very large proportion of the millions of policies that now do protect 
dependent ones against the disaster of death, would never have been 
taken on a merely "die to win" basis. 

What has Mr. Reformer done with this vitally important savings 
element ? 

He has sharply discriminated against it. To say nothing of other 
freak laws, or of other adverse provisions of the Armstrong law, the 
artificial expense limitations upon all companies doing business in Now 
York have produced a most imwise grading of the commissions on 
the various kinds of policies. The agent is paid a much larger sum if 
he induces his client to put his money into a low-premiiun term policy 
with no savings element at all, or into an ordinary life policy but witn 
little savings, than into a limited payment policy where the savings are 
large or on endowment policy where they are largest. The agent's 
pay increases in proportion as the sa>'ings element in the premium 
decreases, and the relative differences are extreme. What more could 
the law do, short of direct prohibition ? 

The low priced term policies are beyond all others favored by the 
Armstrong uiw— doubtless much more than its framers foresaw. Yet 
these policies have no savings element worth mentioning; they become 
more ourdensome to the policyholder the longer he lives. They are 
the ones in which adverse selection most tends to increase a company 's 
actual mortality; the ones that least build up its assets and stability. 
I am personally a strong believer in term insurance for its proper pur» 
poses and think the companies have heretofore too commonly discrimi- 
nated against it. But wisdom Kes in the middle course. If the new 
law drives the pendulum to the other extreme, as it is well calculated 
to do, the result would be harmful to all concerned, in other ways besides 
discouraging sa^ings. 

Grentlemen, if these conditions continue, life insurance, which has 
thus far been reaching out two great arms of public usefulness, is doomed 
to cany its left arm in a sling! 

4. Life insurance is meant to be, and should be, extended to the 
entire population. Already it exceeds in extent any other form of 
business co-operation. No other branch of business activity has brought 
together so many millions of people into definite, contractual co-oper- 
ation, for transactions involving so many millions of dollars, and stretch- 
ing out so many years ahead, and yielding such incalculable values,. 
both material and spiritual, to family and community. 

And yet the United States statistics for 1905 show only one policy 
to every three and seven-tenths persons, and of these policies over three- 
fourths are industrial contracts for very small amounts. In Connecticut, 
hot-bed of insurance, the total life insurance carried only equals eighteen 
montlis' income of the manufacturing half of its population. The 
nation's funeral bill, according to a newspaper item, is one hundred 
and twenty-five milUons a year; what a large proportion that is of the 
two hundred and eighty-seven millions of total pajonents to policyhold- 
ers. Six himdred million dollars, says Success Magazine, are going- 
into fake mining schemes and the like; that is 75 miUions more than 
the total life premiums last year. 
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But there ia absolutely no sense in any of us brooding over them, or 
makinff them the causes or excuses for not throwing ourselves whole- 
heartedly into our cluMen daily work of supporting our own families 
by insuring other families. 

The field is white for the ha^^■est; never ao while before. That great 
shortafce ot insurance spella opportunity for each of ua. The stem 
reforms that hud been needed lu some home offices anci in some field 
))ractices. and which be^an to take eiTect immediately after the Armstrong 
investigation and before any new laws were made, have removed stub- 
born md ohstacles from the path of right-minded agents. Life insur- 
ance has receiv'ed a mighty im|ietiis to press on towards its own ideals, 
an imjietus whose good results for oil concerned will long outlive these 
misguided days. 

Let us think of the advantages: the opportunities before us. When 
we do think of the obstacles created by the new laws, let us realize that 
they will soon he removed, and let us meantime nerve ourselves up to 
greater efforts 'o overcome these new obstacles as we overcame the old 



ones before. Let our pride and Keal keep swelling as we look backward 
at the wondrous reeord of usefulness life insiU'ance ha.s already made; 
and let us look forward in perfect confidence that an institution which 
ia verily "of the people, by the people and for the people" will not long 
be even checked in its irresistible, onward march. (Applause.) 

The President — The next speaker upon the topic- 
under discussion is Mr. Edgar C. Fowler of Buffalo, 
who took a prominent part in the legislative work done 
at Albany a year ago last winter. (Applause.) 
Mr. Fowler— Mr. President, Indies and Gentlemen of the Conventionr 
The Committee on To|jics, evidently wishes me to discuss the "Future 
of Life Insurance," from the standpoint of the restrictive legislation 
of the various states. New York State in 
jwu'ticulnr. 

Wliatever affects, for good or evil, hfe 
insurance, the institution, to a sinoilar ex- 
tent affects the agency forces. Conversely;. 
what is Rood for the ri^ht type of agent 

Iis good for the in.^titubon, and what is 
bad for the one is bad for the other. 
The general agent with an old, estab- 
lished, well organized agency and conse- 
quent large renewal account, we need not 
take the time to consider If he is not 
pi'oducing as large or larger bu-iiness than 
ever, he is wasting his opportunity, for 
never before have his competitors been so 
handicapped. 

The suT>agent, although less affected by 
recent legislation, has his difficulties, not- 
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withstanding the era of prosperity for him, which some of our home office 
officials are now trying to convince us is at hand. 

A large majority ot us present, however, belong to another class, — 
general agents or managers of comptaratively smaH agencies, with only 
sufficient renewal income to enable us to hold up our end as we are 
obliged to do, but without necessary money to prosecute our business 
along broad general agency lines, with a margin of profit to devote to 
the development of an agencv corjjs, as we formerly have done. 

There seems to be no doubt that the intent of the visionary and now 
discredited, Miles Menander Dawson, actuarial guide to the Armstrong 
Committee, a committee, by the way, composed, largely, of crafty 
politicians with at best only a superficial knowledge of the business, 
seeking to gain party advantacfe rather than to right the wrongs disclosed, 
and, unfortunately, supportea by a not very discriminating public press, 
his intent, was to eliminate the margin of profit of the general agency, 
the keystone of a structure, organized for the purpose of producing 
new and looking after old business. 

This is not the time or place to parley, nor to hoodwink ourselves, 
nor to permit others to do so; rather should we face the situation squarely. 
Temperamentally, men in our profession are optimistic, but I am not 
surprised that many of us view the present state of affairs with some 
degree of alarm. This condition could be ameliorated to some extent, 
even under existing legal restrictions, by many of our home offices if 
they were so disposed. The avidity with which many companies grasped 
the opportunity to cut commissions, even, in some cases, below the point 
made necessarv by law, and laid the entire blame to the Legislature, 
no doubt, awakened many of us from our slumber of contentment and 
trust. With but few notable exceptions, the officials, some of whom 
did not get to the firing line until tne last gun, put up a hopeless, dis- 
organized fight; and, by directing their energies toward some particular 
ism most effecting their own particular company, instead of lining up 
shoulder to shoulder, unitedly, for the common good, made possible 
the impression on the minds of the committee, that they were not try- 
ing to help solve the problems fairly and along broad lines, for the greatest 
good of the institution. That much of their work operated against 
themselves and us must be apparent to all. This very opinion was 
expressed to me by one of the prominent members of the Armstrong 
Committee. 

It behooves us to profit by their example, to forget our differences, 
to "get together," to tbe end that we may make a determined stand 
for the mcxlification of the laws so vitally affecting us. 'I'he term of 
renewals should be lengthened or the collection fee materially increased 
and first conunissions based upon loading and assumed mortality sav- 
ings for five years, without deduction for medical and iuspection fees 
as at present, although I am most emphatically of the l)elief that the 
fullest publicity possible and the strictest accountability for every penny, 
v^'ould more effectually and fairly adjust this matter. With some such 
modification of the law, it will then be up to the home offices, but without 
it, the class of general agents, to whicn I particularly refer, will be a 
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thing of the past except in name and except in extraordinar}' instances. 
There will be no funds to develop new agents, and an inferior class of 
men will be attracted to the business. In time, the general agency 
will become a one man affair, for its manager will devote his time, 
largely, to personal soliciting, and thereby waste his talent and training 
for agencv organization. There has never been a time when trained 
men tor all lines of business were in as great demand as now and certainly 
our business is no exception. I am not so sure but that specially trained 
men at the helm of the aciencies are more vitally necessary today than 
ever, and, in my opinion, the eUmination ot these men would prove a seri- 
ous menace to life insurance, the iastitution. 

Do not infer that I consider the situation entirely hopeless, or recent 
legislation entirely wrong. On the contrary, the evils disclosed were such, 
that radical measures were absolutely necessary, and I believe, with a rea- 
sonable modication of the law, provided our companies can be induced to 
grant whatever we may be able to secure by law, each one of us will be bet- 
ter off than ever and this great institution of ours will continiie to promote 
thrift, provide for the helpless, and prevent pauperism, beyond the power 
of all other institutions combined. 

The President^ — Owing to the lateness of the hour, the 
further discussion of topics will be postponed until to- 
morrow. Before calling on the next speaker, I am going 
to have circulated by the pages a subscription blank 
which the secretary has had printed, the purpose of which 
is to facilitate the work of getting subscriptions for our 
Official Proceedings. That important matter has here- 
tofore been left until the last day when we usually have 
more business than can properly be attended to, and 
consequently fewer subscriptions are received than should 
be. This book will contain a verbatim report of every- 
thing said and done during the convention, including 
banquet speeches, and every agent and life insurance 
man in this country should possess it. It has been grow- 
ing in size and becoming more valuable year by year, and 
consequently more expensive to print. Therefore it has 
been found necessary to advance the price from $1 to 
$1.50 per copy. This blank may be signed individually, 
or by chairmen of delegations for their respective asso- 
ciations or by companies. I hope you will subscribe 
liberally. 

The next address is very important and should be 
heard by every agent in this convention, for it will doubt- 
less contain many suggestions helpful to our own asso- 
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ciation movement. The gentleman who is to addreas 
us was for many years a prominent insurance journalist, 
and for the past three years has been secretary of the 
National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents; an 
association wielding much influence and power for good. 
I have great pleasure in introducing to yon Mr. Henry 
H. Putnam, of Boston, who will speak on the subject 
"Agents' Organizations in Insurance." 

Mr. Putnam then read the following paper: 
My friends; Last Jannarj' I had sopie corrcpondenoe with one of 
yniir vice-presidents who asked me to make some sugi^tions an to 
Ibe organization of a real aatociatum of 
life agfnU. I replied that if I were to do 
so. I .should simpiv trv to talk about the 
expefience of the National Assodation of 
Local Fire Insurance ARenls, I told him 
that I knew how this fire agents' associa- 
tion had been organized, what it meant, 
the force which kept it together, and felt 
I that it was well within the facLi to say that 
I the association, in its effect upon public 
opinion, exerted more influence than any 
other organaatian in the buaine/a. 

1 fdso told him that the fire agents' 
assoriation stood for certain definite prin- 
ciples of protection tor agents, that it con- 
ferred with companies on an equal footing 
that the members of the assodation tried 
to give and take, and where there was an 
evil in the business detrimental to the agency interest it wa^ boldly 
assailed and fought in the open. Out of this correspondence ^ew the 
n to speak to you toilay upon "Agents' Organizations id Insur- 



The National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents is a pro- 
ieiiive apenta' orgtmization comprised of local men who represent the 
companies. The local fire insurance man occupies a unique position, 
in that be represents, in almost every instance, more Ihan one company. 
For this reason the individuality of tbe company is not so much of a 
factor with the purchaser of insurance, m the character and standing 
of the agent. 

The agjeal, to an unusual extent, controls and regulates his business, 
building it up by personality and solicitation. The distribution of risks 
among the companies represented rests largely with the agent himself 
hence the companies try to influence the placement of the business by 
the agent, and not by the purchaser. The fire agent holds the business 
to be distinctivelj' his own. his service to the company being discharged 
by strict integrity and a fair distribution of risks. 
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The fire a^nts* National Association was organized to protect the 
professional rights of the agent, and the association grew out of a posi- 
tive need for such protection. The agents found that companies, irom 
which they had secured appointments covering definite territory, were 
invading that territory directly from the home office, writing policies 
for distant dty brokers under more favorable terms than they would 
allow the local a^nt, thus putting him at a disadvantage with non- 
resident competition. In other words, the companies were writing 
insurance over the heads of their duly appointed local agents. 

In protesting against this competition the individual agent found liim- 
self practical Iv powerless, the Dusiness which he gave the company 
from the small place being insignificant &s compart with that of the 
non-resident broker located in the home office dty of the company. 
A realization of this weakness brought the National Assodation into 
being. It was seen that only by getting agents all over the country 
into assodation, utilizing, as it were, the power of mass play, could the 
individual agent make himself as strong as the whole in his request 
for the recognition of his rights. 

The voice of thousands of agents protesting to the company against 
overhead writing, put the individual agent on an equal footing with the 
non-resident broker for the friendshiv of all agents is worth more to the 
company than the favor of a few brolcers, no matter how jK)werful. 

Opposition of Companies — ^At the inception of this movement 
the ix)wer of the companies was felt. It made the agents timid, and 
only a scare of bold spirits met in ChicAgo in 1896 and formed the Na- 
tional Assodation of Local Fire Insurance Agents. It took two years 
of agitation and debate to overcome this natural timidity, and bring 
agents into the association in face of company opposition. 

It was quite natural for the companies to oppose the movement, — 
first, because they thought it would interfere with their indei)endence 
and second, because they feared the organization would go to extremes 
and attempt dictation in all dejjartments of company management. 

The assodation, however, never had this object in view. It aimed 
solely to fortify the agent in protecting his own interest. The company 
interest was well cared for in the organizations which the officers tnem- 
selves maintained. The agents reauzed that only by setting off against 
company organization the power of agency organization, could there 
be an equalization of forces which would guarantee equality to the agent. 

Overhead Writing Canvass — At the third annual convention 
the agents ' association felt strong enough to take a bold step in asking 
their companies to protect them in their territorial rights. Uesolutions 
were adopted definitely defining those rights^ and the president of the 
assodation was instructed to canvass all companies, securing from them 
an agreement not to issue policies over the heads of their agents. It 
was decided also that the list of companies making such an agreement 
should be published broadcast and agents asked to give them prefexence 
in the pladng of their business. You see therein the significance of 
the force exerted and the extraordinary character of the proposed camniss, — 
much as though your National Association ten years ago had decided 
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to canvass the life companies to secure from them an agreement not 
to send so-called "lightning specials" into your territory to compete 
with the local men duly appointed to represent tliem. 

The association was fortunate in having at its head in this crisis a 
man of unusual force and discretion. The canvass was made. It 
took one year to complete it. The campaign had to be conducted 
with skill and diplomacy, but it succeeded, probably beyond the fondest 
hopes of the agents who recommended it. Every important company 
in the business gave our association the assurances nccessarj^ to put 
its name upon the publL^hed list. By the canvass and the agreement 
sfKiured from the. companies there became established the principles of 
protection to the local agent against overhead writing. Indeed many 
of the companies were quite ready to meet the wishes of their agents 
in this way, for it gave them a good reason for resisting the blandish- 
ments of the non-resident broker. While the companies might consent 
to issue policies for non-resident brokers, they felt they could not afford 
io have meir names excluded from a published list of companies agree- 
ing to protect their agents against overhead writing. 

This canvass did not stop aivrhead writing, but by holding einry com- 
pany up to the acceptance of the principles of protection, it reduced the 
practice to a minimmn, ancl put money into the pockets of local agents. 
Before the canvass companies were asserting that they had a right to 
issue policies over the heads of agents appointed for a specified territory. 
After the canvass this practice was nniverbally a**cepted as a wrong, 
and ii jwlicies were so issued it was done secretely, with the constant 
fear that a violation of this principle might be detected and justice 
meted out to the company through an aroused agency opinion. 

But, my friends, this was ofdv Sts first stroke for independence and pro- 
tection by the local agents. The association was elated, but not carried 
away by its success. It attempted no dictation, it sought to use no 
un-American methods. It stood only for the power of association to 
inHuence public opinion in favor of tne just rignts of the agent. Since 
this first campaign in regard to overhead writing, other issues of equal 
concern to agents have been fought out. I will cite but one: 

Ownership of Expirations — ^In Yonkers, N. Y., a fire insurance 
company secured an injunction against an agent prohibiting him from 
soliciting renewals, thus cutting out all the value in the agency plant. 

The company secruing the injunction was strong, well equii)ped 
financially to fight this legal issue. The agent was weak and financially 
unable to meet the company in the courts upon equal ground. ^ But 
the issues in the case concerned every agent in ike country. The injunc- 
tion, if allowed to stand, would lead other companies, in other cases, 
to use this form of legal proscription. It would rest upon the books 
as a precedent for court decisions in similar cases. 

The National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents therefore 
made the caujte of this Yonkers agent its own, appointed a special com- 
mittee to raise funds and employ counsel to fignt the case to the court 
of last resort, thus making the individual agent concerned as strong in 
his contest for his rights as the company itself. 
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The case aroased intense interest in fire insurance circles. Agitation 
and dLscassion about the issues concerned went on continuously. Agents 
all over the country became aroused. Contributions of money were 
sent in from individuals and from state associations. 

For one year the fight continued, and when the decision of the higher 
court, upon appeal, was rendered, it rexrrsed the ifipmction and recog- 
nized all the rights and dainut of the agency interest. 

The decision not only fixed tne legal rights of the agent, but influenced 
the drift of company opinion and practice. In otner words, through 
the power of organization, the agents secured from the companies a 
recognition of ethical principles in regard to renewals, which has alone 
made the organization wartn to them all the time and money put into it. 

Co-opera noN With Companies — ^I'hese are but examples, *he 
most striking, tpyical of the work and position occupied by the fire 
agents' association. What has been the result? 

In ten years, by strict adherence to protective principles and by 
rigidly refraining from interference in those departments of the busi- 
ness strictly within the domain of the executive ofiicers, the association 
has won the respect and admiration of the companies. More than that, 
it has obtained from them recognition as an independent force in the 
biLsiness, and there has grown up a positive feeling of friendship and a 
willingness to meet the a^nts* organization halfway in any matter 
in which the agents have a just complaint, or any project which concerns 
the advancement of the business as a whole. 

So strong is this feeling that two years ago there became established 
by joint action of the companies and the agents* organization what is 
called the Joint Conference Committee, comprised o? company officers 
and local agents appointed by our association. This committee meets 
annually to consider matters which may be referred to it by our national 
conventions, and may be called together at any other time for special 
purposes. 

The creation of this Joint Conference Committee represented a cul- 
minating j)oint in the history of the fire agents' organization. For the 
fire agents, from the inception of their movement, recognized that its 
success de{)ended upon securing the co-operation and goodwill of the 
companies. 

To sum up, then, the National Association of I^ocal Fire Insurance 
Agents, whicn in the first instance aroused antagonism among the com- 
panies, finally won their respect and confidence and put the agents' 
organization in a position of indejiendcnce and equality where it could 
constantly watch and serve agency interests. It has not only sought 
to cure evils engrafted upon the business^ but in far greater degree it has 
aimed to prevent tne rise of new ewlsy realizing that a bad practice, like 
a fire, must be checked in its incipiency lest it become a conflagration. 

I would not have you think from what I have said about the fire agents ' 
organization that it is a complete success. We have many serious prob- 
lems to handle, but we are growing stronger every day, steadily going 
forward. With ten years of work behind us, instead of seventeen, 
as the National Life Underwriters' Association has, we are, I believe. 
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in much the better position to influence public opinion ami to secure 
actual reforms. 

In short, our organization is a positive force in piidine economic 
development, so that the agent will receive just and equal treatment 
in all changes and readjustments which may take place. While there 
i s a tendency in our organization to cling to old ideas, yet we have never 
been reactionary in our work, but always progressive, trying to recognize 
conditions and mould events so that the agent could go forward, comply 
with modern business conditions, and at the same time not be crushed 
out or seriouslv injured by competitive changes. 

In membersliip it is numerically small. That is to say, a viinority 
of all loLol aaents hdong to the association but that minority comprises 
tne bone and sinew of the business, and includes the agents controlling 
the bulk of insurance written. In any event the organization is strong 
enough in membership and firm enough in purpose to form jmblic opinion 
in the agency ranks. 

Life Agents* Associations — ^The methods of doing business in 
life insurance are quite different from those in fire insurance. So also 
has the genesis, purpose and work of your organization been radically 
different from the fire agents' association. VVhere the fire agent rep- 
resents a number of companies in a given locality, the life company, 
through the general agency system, maintains a corps of local repre- 
sentatives in each district. The fire agent is almost universally confined 
in his appointment to a single place and its contiguoas tenitory the local 
life agent is often assigned a territory embracing a number of places, 
sometimes a whole state, although he may appoint sub-agents for par- 
ticular localities. 

In your case the National Association was the child of local associa- 
tions whereas the fire agents* National Association was the parent. 
Your organization, instead of being maintained for the protection of 
the agency interest, has cultivated the company point of view. Com- 
pany officers have held membership in your associations, and have 
been elected to the highest offices. 

The primary idea back of your organization has been to dignify and 
promote your business before the puUic. For this reason you have felt 
obligated to shun the discussion of disputed questions in insurance prac- 
tice and to refrain from legislation upon those questions. While the 
fire agents' annual convention has been an open forum of debate and 
legislation upon the vital questions of the day, — ^things which bore 
directly upon business practice, — ^you have dealt largely with generali- 
ties and kept the real problems and the unformed issues in th^i background. 

1 would not be so unfair to those whose fidelity and industry has 
built up your National Association as to say that it had not served life 
insurance, — and served it well, I was for many years associated with 
the man whom you call the father of life underwriters' associations. 
I was present with him at the birth of this National Association in Bos- 
ton. I worked closely with him then, night and day, as a journalist. 
I attended with him, year after year, the conventions of your organi- 
zation. I count among my personal friends many of the leaders in your 
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organization. I know, therefore, something about what has been done 
by this association for the good of life insurance, and the monument 
which you have erected to the memory of Col. Ransom at Newton 
is, in effect, a monument to the work of this association which can 
never be effaced or forgotten. 

Facing New Conditions — But, mv friends, you are dealing today 
with issues in the business undreamed of at the time your National Asso- 
ciation was formed. You are faced by new problems, and it is at this 
critical point in your historj^ as you look out over the field of future 
endeavor, that you must consider whether the time has not arrived for 
you to attack the problem ot life insurance in a different way, and 
whether you may not find it best to hold yourself in a position of rela- 
tionship to the companies more nearly corresponding to that of the fire 
agents* association. 

I feel that you will permit me to speak frankly upon this question, 
for in the face of a crisis all precedents tail. It is not a question of what 
has been done before, or how it has been done. It is not a matter of 
tradition. The situation is one which strikes directly at your ovm in- 
terests &s field representatives of the life insurance companies. 

It is true that in an ideal state of society the interests of all who are 
engaged in a particular business are mutual. But for obvious reasons 
this cannot be practically true. As between those who serve and those 
who are servea, there is a difference in the point of \'iew. It cannot 
be otherwise, simply because human nature is as it is. The companies 
are strong and well equipped. They are competent to care for them-, 
selves. They have more recently taken steps to do so through the 
medium of an organization of company officers. However much the 
companies may say that they will give their agents a square deal, they 
must inemtablu be influenced by their point of view, and their first con- 
sideration is always the particular interest which they believe they should 
serve. 

None will make it of first concern to look after the interests of the agents 
except, the agent himself. As society is now constructed, the a^nt, 
acting alone, is weak in the defense of his own interests. He must 
associate with his fellows having the same interest, thus supplementing 
his individual strength and initiative by the power of the whole mass. 
There are things of common interest imich concern ail agents. Upon 
those things they can and shmild act as a unit. By handing these thincp 
over to organized effort, the agent gives himself larger fremmn for indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Need of Protective Organization — ^It seems to me that the 
position of the life agent today is similar to that of the fire agent. E^mi- 
nating the differences in methoil and in organization (for these are really 
but matters of detail) the essential fact remains, that the life agent now 
needs, as the fire agent needed ten years ago, a protective organization 
which will take up as its own, witii perfect freedom and absence of restraint 
frow company control^ the vital questions of business practice. — ^not in 
a spirit oi antagonism to the companies, or with any purpose to dictate 
company policy, or to inva<le those questions wliich come strictly within 
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the field of executive management, — ^but to stand distinctively for the 
agents' cause, makini? your organization one of agents^ for agents, to 
be maintained by agenU. 

The business of liie insurance has been attacked by foes within and 
foes without. There has been a revolution. The causes of that revo- 
lution are traced back largdy to defects in executive management. But 
when the state came to the ix>int of apphing a remedy, the real pimish- 
ment for these infracHons was inflictea upon agents. In other words, 
the legislators, trying to appease an aroused public opinion and acting 
under the advice of experts obligated to comjiany interests, sought to 
reform life insurance by striking at the backbone of the business. 

Life insurance in America has been built up by the soliciting agent. 
Now that it has been reared to vast proportions and has become such 
a big factor in the economic welfare oi' the country, we find a very defi- 
nite purpose to eliminate the agent to minimize to the last degree tne 
opportunities of life which have heretofore been open to him. The 
evils of life insurance exposed to public gaze grew out of executive mis- 
management, but the neck of the aaent has been exposed to the axe. 

When the real crisis arose and le^slation in New York was proposed 
by the Armstrong committee striking at the livelihood oj the agent, was 
your National Association in a position where it could mfluence public 
opinion, or effectively work against this injustice? There is but one 
answer. The agents' protest at that time was voiced through hasty 
organization by individual effort and in response to the simple law of 
self-preservation. It is, of course, true that the machinery of your 
local associations was effectively used but your National Association 
was powerless to deal with the essentially national issues with which 
you were confronted. 

Is it too much to say tliat yoiu* National Association should have 
been in a position, should have been so equipped, that its influence 
in the situation would have been felt from the very start, so that it could 
have assisted in shaping events, instead of trjing to fight the fire after it 
had become a conflagration? 

But. my friends, the fact is you had no oraanization in existence at 
that time which coidd do that partiadar work. Tradition, precedent, 
affiliation, all stood in the way of active participation in the march 
of events. 

Prepar.\tion for the Future — ^There is no need, however, to 
go over the past. Remember what your organization has done, but take 
good care that it shall be effectively equippai to represent your interests, 
and to stand for you a« an independent force and power in directing 
events. Make your annual conventions open fonm^ of debate. Do 
not hesitate to speak |X)sitively through the mediiun of resolution tor 
sound principles of insurance. Meet your companies in a manful 
spirit, not with demands, but with requests. Go to your state legis- 
latures in the same spirit. Stand always for the elevation and "profes- 
sionalization" of your calling. And remember that a hundred men 
working together with a common purpose and for a cominxm interest can 
ojccomplish mxyre than ten ihmisand who are unorganized and working 
separately without definite purpose. 
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We know from experience in the fire business that none in that branch 
of iasurance are better qualified to influence public opinion than the agent 
who comes in contact with the people. This is equally true in life 
insurance. The agents reach tne people. They understand them, 
they know what they are thinking about, and they know how to approach 
them. The agency interest — the backbone of life insurance — should 
be served and built up by organization, and, in my opinion, your Na- 
^tional Association should make itself strong on the side of the agency 
interest. This, as it seems to me, can be done only by cutting loose 
from all entangling alliances and making your association in its essence 
an agents* organization. 

What I say is but an echo of the thought in many minds here today. 

What the future may bring to the life agent you cannot say. You need, 
however, a watchman on the taicer. You need an assoaation whose 
officers feel obligated to take the agency point of view, and who are yet 
broad enough to appreciate and recognize the company and public 
side. But whatever the futiu'e of life insiu'ance may be, it goes without 
saying that the agent for many^ many years will he an essential fadof 
in the business, and it will be equally essential that liis interests shall 
be cared for by organization; that in a word, he shall take up for himself, 
through the means of association, the protection of those things which 
means so much to him in the matter of livelihood and family interest. 

Soliciting Agents — Although I am speaking mainlv to a body 
of so-called general agents or managers, yet 1 know you will understand 
me when I say that the power and force of your organization will be 
greatly increased if you can secure the co-oijeration and active partici- 
]>ation of the working agent, or solicitor. In a sense we may say that 
there is a diversity of interest between the solicitor and general agent. 
But this is true only in appearance and not in fact. The general agent 
and the solicitor both work from the same standpoint, and both are in 
essence solicitors, the general agent being vwrdy a captain of solidfors. 

They are the commissioned men working in the field to build up the 
business of the company, and therefore their attitude towards antago- 
nistic economic forces is the same. I believe that your organization 
should be open to the solicitors, their memhership invited and urged. 
For they, even more than the general agent, come in close contact with 
the people, and, like the local agents in fire insurance, can do more 
towards influencing and moulding public opinion than any other element 
in the business. 

American Democracy — ^Now, my friends, I believe from the bottom 
of mv soul in the American democracy. I have faith in the people 
of this country to intelligently work out the problems with whicn they 
are faced. I am certain that unsound thinking, which finds its reflec- 
tion in unsound legislation, cannot permanently prevail. The people 
may be misled for a time by the plea of the political demagogue or the 
bewildering argument of the self-mterested insurance expert. But give 
them time and they will detect the flaw. Exi^erience is a dear, but 
always necessary, teacher. A past generation has been taught by the 
fallacy of assessmentism. The present generation must oe taught 
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that the fundamental principles npon which the life insurance idea ia 
based cannot be made the subject of irreapnnsible ex|>eriinentation 
without dangeT to the whole struelure; that reserves have a definite 
function of Uleir own, unrelated to exj^ense, and that exiJense cannot 
be regulated by arbitrarily limitini! the earning power of the worker. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Putnam's address a rising 
vote of thanks was tendered him by the association. 

The convention then adjourned until 9.^0 a. m. the 
following morning. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINQS 

MORNINQ SESSION 

The third session of the convention was called to order 
on Thursday morning at ten o'clock by President Mc- 
Mullen. 

The President— We will take up this morning as 
the first business the further discussion of the topic of 
yesterday, "The Future of Life Insurance if Existing 
Conditions Continue." I will ask Mr. William Tolman, 
of Connecticut to open the discussion this morning on 
thai topic. 

Mr. Ttii.MAN — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Fellow 
mis$ionnrie.<i, memVrs of the lirentest business |>rofp«i'oi> in the world 
— if I talk too loud kindly speak to me and 
I will talk lower. I am rather surprised 
at this sudden call, becau-<e I e\pecled 
thai this room would be filled this morn- 
ing, when nature smile.'* upon us all. I 
, am feelin); first rate this morning. 1 think 
"e oufiiht to be optimistic. We are in the 
»t business in Ihe world, the grenlesl 
.jsiness in the world, and the hardest 
Ibusineas in tlie world to work; Ihe people 
R have got tired hearing about our troubles. 
R It is all veiy well to talk among ourselves, 
' but they au have troubles of their own. 
Today the most hone.st people that I 
know of are the politicians of the country. 
(Laughter). Vou smile, but 1 beliew it. 
for 1 have nm for office, and I have had 
monCT returned to me, and I have used it 
to buy cigars and set them up to " the boys, " 

What we have got to do to develop life insurance is to berwmc insur- 
ance politicians and reach the members of the legislatures of the differ- 
ent states of our country. 1 say the legislators of our country, as a 
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whole, are honest men, and are open to honest work. I am iHiiprised/ 
and agreeably surprised, sir, that tlie members of the different legisla- 
tures have done as well as they have. I don t know why it should be 
expected that they should understand all of the term policies, long term 
policies, short term policies, mathematical descriptions, when we don*t 
understand them ourselves. We go to the actuarial de|)artment and ask 
for explanations and thev tell us one thing today, and tomorrow another 
thing. In fact we don t understand our own business. We are just 
beginning to learn the first principles of life insurance. 

iTiis is a wonderful crountry, and a wonderful business. I should 
like to ask the great actuaries of this country if the mortality is any less 
today than it was twenty or twenty-five years ago. We have today 
retrospection, introspection, limited inspection, and special inspection 
— ^ana the risks are no better today than they were two or three years 
ago. And they say to us, "You are all honest men — absolutely honest, 
we would not employ in our companies any but the highest class men," 
and yet, theoretically, they inspect all of our risks — absolute iaspection 
for us all. We are not to be tnisted. And then, they say, we are all 
honest men. We are. We have abolished rebating absolutely. We 
have done away i^ith bonuses absolutely. We will now be honest, 
upright and manly. We have settled all those questions. We are 
argmng about our commissions when there never was such an oppor- 
tunity to make money as there is todav. 

The brilliant men have been wiped out today. What we need are 
the steady, optn-hearted, hiud plodders. There is as much oppor- 
tunity to make money in the business today as there ever was. I can't 
see any discouragement in these old war-horses here today. They 
are all smiling and genial. Perhaps it may be hard for the new jnen,-. 
but if they go at it with the same vim, the same force and determination 
that a boy starts out with to get an education, they vdW win. 

What are we here for anyway ? Talking about the future of life in- 
surance — talking about the future of life insurance, it will be absolutely 
what we make it. We are the ones to do the business ! We are the ones 
to see our legislators and our senators, and I hope, for one, that we will 
keep the power in the states and not have any national supervision. I 
am satisfied, Mr. President, to let each state work out its own salvation, 
and in that way I believe that this business will continue to develop, 
and that we shall be a greater force than ever. 

I understand that we think we are hard up financially at the present 
time; that there is great injury on account of this intense agitation. 
The wrong that is to be done, 20 or 30 years from now, wnll be done to 
the widows and the children. They are the ones who will suffer, and 
not we, who are fairly prosperous. They are the ones that are not 
reached. I^he field is not half covered. Manufacturing districts are 
not covered, not even by the industrials. There is a wide, open field 
for energetic work and courage, and let ils, as men and women, stand 
by the dignity of our profession, and the future is secure. If I kept on 
going I would be over five minutes. (Applause.) 
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The Prbsidbni- — The next speaker on this topic will 
be Mr. William Van Sickle of Detroit. 

Mb. Van SirKi.E — Mr. IVesident, Ijidies and Gentlemen; The 
future ot life insurance under existing; conditions reminds me of an old 
prison J recently visited in Cnrtai^na. 
South Amenta, ivith its long, dark and 
winding passage way. on both sides of 
which were otlier [maisagex. leading to a 
|ilace one knows not where until the light 

I of day brines one a^ain in contact nith the 
outer worldT It is probably true that most 
of us here are feeling our way through the 
darkness that now envelopes the insurance 
profession, and wondering if we will t»e 
able to liold out until a change comes, or 
whether we, like numerous others, will 
branch off into one ot tlie various ."ide 
]«ssaee3. 

The tremendous upheaval recently ex- 
perienced is sufficient to shatter the nerves 
of the strongest man in the business. Com- 
pare, if vou will, tl;e existing conditions 
with those of 1001, when we were all vigorouslv working and securing 
good rrsults. Since that time, we have been hampered by investiga- 
tion and the public pre^s to such an extent that a large number of in- 
surable jirospects have to a certain degree lost confidence in our prop- 
osition, which it will require considerable time and persistent effort 
to overcome. Then to make matters worse, the drastic legislation 
recently enacted has placed upon iis all the most severe burden tliat 
one could possibly attempt to cany. The hanleat blow has tieen given 
to the men in the field, who, by their faithfulness and industry, have 
made the companies what tiiey are. We will all admit that certain 
reforms were neeessarj', but tbev should have corae fi'om within and 
not m'lhoul. 

On the basis of former remuneration the soliciting agent was not over 
paid and the drastic cut in commission practically deprived many of a 
livelihood. He also had before him in tornier days the prosjiect ot 
attaining a i)rosperous general agency if he proved himself worthy, 
but under existing conditions thnt prospect has ceased to be attractive, 
and therefore leaves no incentive for hich-c!ass men to enter the busi- 
ness. I venture to say that in no other hne of business would employes 
so gracefully have submitted to such a tremendous reduction in com- 
pensation, as that which we are expected to bear. I cannot retrain 
jrom expressing my dissatisfaction at tlie small remuneration allowed 
us for our efforts. The life insurance business ot today requires even 
better men than formerlv, and the question arises will we be able to se- 
cure and retain that class with decreased compensation. Those of 
you who have tried to secure new agents at the present time fully realise 
the obstacles with which we have to contend. 
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The present basis is far from just, and unless scMiie change is made 
it will be many a year before the same Yolmue of business will be written 
as formerly by companies who are compelled to abide by the Armstrong 
law. 

In the state of Michigan, the life insurance business as a whole is, 
badly demoralized, and spmking of ray own agency in particular, I 
regret to say that since the first of the year I haye lost seventy-five per 
cent, of the splendid working force I once had, nearly fifty per cent, 
having left the business entirely, while the balance have allied them- 
selves with companies who are not compelled to operate under the recent 
law, and were sible, therefore, to offer alluring commissions. It is quite 
possible that my agency has been hit harder than others owing to the 
fact that for the' past seven years wc have specialized endowment insur- 
ance, nearly ninety per cent, of the business written during that time 
being upon that form. 

Were it not for the fact that certain managers, who have been in the 
business for several years, have during that time built up a good renewal 
account, there would be many less remaining in a short sp>ace of time. 
As it is, many managers have most emphatically expressed themselves 
as to the possibility of leaving the business later if some change, which 
will favorably effect the agent, is not made in the Armstrong law. Never 
before during my twenty years* experience have I seen such deplorable 
conditions. 

. The lawmakers have attempted to do in theory what practice has 
demonstrated as being impracticable. 

I am informed from a reliable source that a great majority of agencies 
operating under present restrictions have shown a decided shunp in 
tne volimie of business, while a few that have equale<l previous produc- 
tions have done so largely by placing a cheaper class of business upon 
their books. 

The past seven months have given us ample time to demonstrate 
how impossible it is to operate successfully upon the present basis. 
Are we satisfied ? I think not. The question is what shall we do ? 
Shall we gracefully submit and eventually be forced out of the ranks 
of the profession we love so well ? 

We nave met here tor the sole purpose of advancing the interests of 
life insurance. That being the case, let us do something and do it now. 
My suggestion would be to secure the signatures of all the men and women 
in the busniess to a monster petition for the modification of Section 
97, and present the same to the governor of New York with a request 
that immediate action be taken. 

The Presideni^ — This topic gentlemen, is one of 
burning interest, and the chairman of our committee on 
topics has furnished us with an excellent list of speakers. 
I have great pleasure now in calling upon one of our most 
prominent members. Col. J. A. Goulden, member of 
Congress from New York. 
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Col. Goui.den— Mr. President, I^ieH nnd Gentlemen: This it 
DO fault of mine that you are called upon to bear this inflietion at this 
time. A little later I am scheduled to 
oc<;um' a portion of the morning seftunn, 
and 1 b^^ied the president to excuse me 
on this topic beeausr you don' t want too much 
sameness in our discussion, nor the same 
persons talking to you ton often. I quite 
i agree with my good triend Senator Tolman, 
I formerly of Massnchuselts, now of Con- 
I necticul — of the United States, my good 
I friend of the press here on my left says 
B I should have said. He if a cosmopolitan 
J character, and allow me to say for the 
Senator to those of you who do not know 
him as well as I do, that he wa^i larjKly 
instnimentfl] as a member of the State 
Senate, of Massachusetts in brin^cing about 
some of the present excellent existing 
laws in that magnificent old commonwealth. 
(Applaiise'i. I am an optimist also, and having been in this business 
forty years, perhaps I grow reminiscent. You know as we grow older, 
that mood conies to us: not only do vie become reminiscent, but some- 
■ the latter at least, 
e splendid address made 
yesterday afternoon by the distinguished insurance commissioner of 
Colorado. He struck the keynote to my mind when he said to you, 
"Setid men to the various legislative bodies who have some knowledge 
of insurance," Now, my experience in the field, has taught me some 
thii^. 1 regret to see that one of the leading newspapers of the city 
of Toronto has criticised us severely tor attempting to influence legis- 
lation in Canada. As a national legislator of five years experience at 
Washington, I desire to say that so far as I am concerned, and so far as the 
great majority of the delqjates of this convention are concerned, there 
is nothing further from our thoughts or desires than to influence legis- 
lation anywhere, particularly in the Dominion. I have the utmost 
contempt itx the lobbyist, and I frequently have so ex])rcssed myself 
in Wasnington publicly. (Applause). I do not like to be classed even 
by so dbtiugiiished an authority as the new3|)ai>er published in this 
city as a lobbyist, for that is the conclusion that 1 have drawn from the 
editorial in this morning's issue of that journal. Now when I speak 
of electing men to the legislature, it is not for the purpose of lobbying, 
far from it, bnt for the purpose of giving information. Twenty-five 
years ago an insurance man from Allegheny County became chairman 
of the insurance committee of the Penn.sylvania lepslature and brought 
about excellent legislation, some of which in yet upon the statute books. 
Speaking along the lines of the gentleman from Colorado, when he 
told us that it was two insurance men in the Senate who brought about 
the same wise and sane results in that state, I can speak from personal 
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experience in Washington and say that there is no thought at the present 
time of national supervision, although a strong pressure to enact sudi 
legislation has been brought to bear upon us. You have but two in- 
surance men in the liower House of Congress, and one in the l^pper, 
having lost one by the failure of re-election of the dlstinaniished presi- 
dent of the Prudential lafe Insurance Company of Newark, the Lnited 
States Senator from New Jersey. I have never permitted the committee 
on Judiciarv to meet when the question of insivance was under dis- 
cussion, without being present, and 1 want to say to you that the mem- 
bers of that committee nave been glad of any advice or suggestion that 
may be made to them along practical lines. (Applause). You know 
of course that the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives 
of the United States declared that there could be no such thing as na- 
tional or federal supervision, that it did not come under the head of 
interstate commerce. My experience in legislative bodies has been that 
we can always tnist the members of the resj-^jective legislatures if they 
have full information upon the subject about which thej legislate- 
It is surprising indeed gentlemen, and you all know it, that the various 
legislative bodies who act upon these matters are not in possession of the 
needed information to enable them to enact wise and good laws on 
insurance. 

I want to say a word, because I come from New York, about the 
governor of that state. He was not elected by my vote, but in spite 
of that vote, and a number of speeches I made against him. One of 
my good friends here, Jenney, an insurance editor, says "that is jast 
what elected him." (Applause) I desire to say for the governor of 
the great state of New York that he is absolutely and fearlessly honest 
and believes in whatever he undertakes to do, feels that he is cloing hLs 
duty, and doing it honestly and conscientiously. I pay this tribute 
to him as his policital opponent, and to say that you must not be sur- 
prised if those of you who differ from me jx)litically have an opportunity 
to vote for him next year as president of the United States. x\ll honor 
to the man who is doing his duty as he understands it, as he sees it, 
and so I know that I can safely bespeak for all the Republican members 
of this august body their cordial and hearty support should be he nomi- 
nated by the National Convention in 1908 for the great office of presi- 
dent of the T/nited States. He is the right man in the right place, and 
when he understands the situation he will be as ready and willing to- 
make such recommendations as may be necessary to do full and equal 
justice to all and every industry. I think my time is about up. Be 
optimistic my friends, it is not near as discouraging as it looks; not 
half as dark as it seems. We find this law beneficial in many respects. 
We are doing about as well as we ever did. The pendulum may have 
swung too far one way, but you will be able to get along with some 
changes in leirislation, in the state of New York. I sometimes think 
we have too mtuiy laws anyway on the statute books. I bad a friend 
elected some years ago to the state Senate of Pennsylvania. He was 
very active during his first four years of service in introducing legisla- 
tion: he was re-elected, and I said, "Well Senator, what are you going: 
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lodo the next four years?'' He aaiil, "I am ([oingdown lo take every 
blfised law off the statute books thai I put on diiting the last four years. " 
So I say, have confidence. Dim't be discourajfpil. It is the survival 
of the fittest anyway. The men you have lost are the men, a^ a rule, 
who rould not stand the test. Later I will tell you something about 
an insurance man in Congress who after listening to a ficrre on^Uufrbt 
on insurance companies came lo me and said, "Great (io.l, I am going 
out of biLsiness, I eaimot stand for those sort of things. " I said. You 
are the weakest-kneed man I ever saw in the buMness, how did you 
succeed auyway." He saiil, "I never did a very large business," I 
said "I thought so." I have no use for the man who Ties down. The 
greater the fight the greater the glory of victorv won. i am proud to 
say that we are able to .stand up in the face of wliat many of us consider 
unfair legislation, stand up and take our medicine like men and women, 
do our duty and succeed. And after all, that rests entirely with ourselves. 
So after all I say to you in closing, Ik optimistic, go ahead with your 
work, don't let anj'thing like the laescnt conditions interfere with our 
success. Don't think about it. I have not grt. lime to do so. 1 have 
not given section 97 a thought since Jan. 1, 1907, e^cept when I pick 
up Uie monthh' balance sheet, and find it is less, but not much, than 
formerly, but I shall get along and I hope to die in 1^ harness. 
In conclusion let me quote this sentiment from the immortal bard; 
"This above all; To thine own self he true, 
.\nd it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou cans't not then be false to any man." {.\pplnu3e.) 
Mr. II. L. Kkmmgl, Arkansas — I want to just suy n wonl. J am 
here ai a sort of an orphan in this as.'wmbly. I did not find any banner 
to designate me, but I have taken advantage 
of one of my adjoining states, the stale of 
beautiful wmnen, fine horses and mint 
juleps, I have just had called to my atten- 
tion the criticism that one of the papers of 
(this beautiful city made here yesterday, and 
I have listened with pleasure to what the 
gentleman has just said here now. I want 
to say Mr. President and Gentlemen of this 
convention, had it not l)ecn for the Life 
Insurance Association of \rkansas, the insur- 
ance men of Arkansas would have been out 
of business tliis year. We had the same 
legislation introduced into ourstate tliat was 
introdured in Texas, requiring the companies 
to inve.'it 75 per cent, of the reserve of their 
local policyholders in Arkansas and it was 
by the united efforts of our association meet- 
ing the representatives and senators dav after day for three months, 
presenting our claims and showing the injustice of that class legislation 
which would drive out of the ,=tate the insurance companies ot the state 
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and put our men out of business, that we prevented that law being passed. 
Gentlemen, that Is what we have to do in legislative bodies in the states 
— outside of Canada. And, whatever they do in Canada, I don't know, 
but as I understand it, Canada is also a free country. 

I was pleased to look at the blending of these two banners. Old Glory 
(applause) which has been shot and torn to tatters in many a battle, 
but has always waved for freedom, and on the other hand that banner 
that waves over more millions of free thinking people than any other 
banner outside of Old Glory in all the world. (Applause.) When we 
came across the line into Canada we were assured of the hospitality 
of its citizens, and we knew that they had the courage to criticise unjust 
legislation but, we were surprised at the attitude of your papers in criti- 
cising us as we have been criticised this morning. (Applause.) When 
I say that, 1 realize I am speaking in free Canada but there are men 
in free Canada as there are in the Republic on the other side who do 
not undcr^<tand what malicious and unjust legislation oftentimes mean. 

I heard, and listened with great attention yesterday to the distinguished 
speakers who took the platform, and to the address of the president, 
which was loudlv applauded, as it deserved. When he says many men 
have gone out of business that were in business before this unjust legis- 
lation, he does not tell the story that I could tell you of Arkansas. I 
had one of the finest organizations of any agent in the state, and over 
seventy-five per cent, of my men have gone, and what am I doing today ? 
I am appointing local agents. You men who are managing^ general 
agencies Know what local agencies mean. We have a si>arsely settled 
community, not a city like Toronto, Pittsburg, or any large centre, 
where you can have large local agencies. When you have to appoint 
agents in small towns, in sparsely settled commimities, they can oarely 
make a living writing life insurance. We had gathered about us the 
best business ability and brains in the land, in Canada as well as the 
United States but since they have reduced the commission to fifty per 
cent., and our men have to pay travelling expenses, hotel bills, and so 
forth, there is nothing in it for them, and there are too many oppor- 
timities in other lines for men to stay in a business where they cannot 
make more than enough to buy bread and butter for their families. 

Now my friends, I am not one who always looks on the dark side. 
I believe in looking on the bright side. I am an optimist, and an enthu- 
siast, and, like my friend said a while ago, I am going back to try to 
repeal those undesirable and vicious laws, and if they can be repealed 
we shall be again on the high road to success. (Applause.) For the 
past year or two we have buttonholed the senators and representatives 
and formed a nucleus around which we could gather and wipe out 
vicious legislation. We passed a bill last winter to knock out stock- 
jobbing concerns that were a menace, and we did that in Arkansas 
in our own open, frank, high-minded manner. It is legitimate and 
honorable to fight for a good cause; for a man to try to protect his own 
business, and if he will not protect it no one will. (Applause.) I do 
not know that 1 want to say anything more. I thank you for giving the 
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Arkansas delegate an oi)|M)rlunily In he heard, although he has rot a 
banner under whlrh to sit, (Ajiplnuxe.) 

The President — Has anyone else anything to say? 
Mr. C. C. K\i(.Hr, Regina, Sask«tcbewan.^Mr. Chainnan, may 
I erave your induljfence a moment or two? 
The President— Certainly. 

Mh. Knight — I want to i<ay as a reprewntative of the Canadian 
delegation, in reply to what our friends have aaid revarding the criti- 

cism that ajtpears in (oiSty's paper, that 

we can ansiire you men of the Inited 
Stales, that we men of Canada are not 
verj' much eoneerntd about the editorial 
whieh api^ieaTE today, when we take into 
consideration the source from which it 

I cornea. (Applaase.) We iniiirance men 
would rather have the Toronto World 
arrayed afiBinsl u-s than for us, (Applatise.) 
I want to <iay that the institutions that ex- 
pect to influence jHiblic opinion of Canada 
are very nniious >hat they be libelled, if 
yon like, by the Toronto World. They do 
not eare much what the Workl says. So 
don't you, in this eonvention, worry about 
it, but let us, as life insurance men. remember 
this, as we go about our work, and as we, 
in our humble way, attempt to influence 
leiplation, take to ourselves this mot'o, that we are responsible for 
whatever our efforts can prevent, (.\pplause.) 

The President — I am sure, gentlemen, that we are 
all very much indebted to the gentleman from Arkansas 
who so kindly made himself known, and gave us the bene- 
fit of his experience, and judgment with reference to 
this topic. The reason that he did not have a banner 
is the fact that the Arkansas Association has not yet 
afSliated with the National body, and we were advised 
that there would be no delegate here from Arkansas. I 
am delighted that he is here, and we are glad to have 
heard from him, (Applause.) 

The next speaker on this very important and interest- 
ing topic is a gentleman whose voice we have been pleased 
to hear at our various conventions a number of years, 
and for whose judgment and experience we have great 
respect. I take great pleasure in calling upon Major F. 
A. Kendall of Cleveland. (Applause.) 
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.■ — It Ls very difRnilt and embnrrassiiig lo me 
IL1 w? hftd from New York uiul Arkansas. 1 
CHme down here from my camp in llie 
muunUins, which I have been able to build 
and nuuntain and s]iend four months in 
thp year on a forty per cent, commission 
for the last twenty -two years. 

It isn't the xiite of the commission, gentle- 

Imen, it is the way you do your busineHs. 
It is what you save of it, what you keep of 
it. Now this subject cannot be discussed 
this Armstrong law, in u body like this 
without every man who talks about it brind- 
ine his contract down here. When I see 
it I can tell him which side he will talk upon. 
A man who has worked on thirty per cent, 
graded down and a man who has worked 
on the ont hundred and fifteen per cent, 
graded down have entirely different views 
on the Armstrong law. And I am glad 
s picked out a tew 30 per cent, fellows lo 
, when you are up agninst a thint> that 
' ' " use a few cms words you will 

,^ — .. ... a thing that you can help you 

_.. ._e a few and kick yourself. In time you will cool off ana then 
think ."well, what an aas I made of mj-self in the way I conducted my- 
self." It is time for the life iasnrance business to cool off. Now, when 
I came to look at the little contract 1 worked under for the Inst twenty* 
■s (forty per cent, fci^<^d down), and looked at the contract that 
. n Mutual handed out to me on Jan. 1, 1907. "Well," I sa-d, 
"I haven't any kick coming." 
Delegate — What was it .= 
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Majob Kk.ndai.l, — Fifty per cent, graded instead of forty per cent, 
graded. 

Delegate — How about your renewals? 

Major Krndai.i. — Forty per cent, graded, seven per cent, renewals 
and four renewal.'' of five per cent in case I quit. 

Gentlemen, I put insurance men in about three classes: those who 
are salesmen and sell insurance; those who give it away; and those who 
buy it. Now, the fellows that buy insurance have quit — Itiey have 
flown the coop. 'ITie fellows that were held with twenty-five dollars a 
week or more and fifty, sixty and seventy per cent, commission to give 
away, have quit. They weren't trained ri^ht. 

I do not know anything about the conditions in your section or your 
dty or in any other city, but the other day a general agent of the North- 
western who came into the business at the same time that 1 di<l as a 
poor boy, died. You know what commissions the Northwestern has 
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been paying, and he had an income twice as large as that of the presi- 
dent of the company. 

Well, il he could build up an income of ^1-0,000 a year for twenty 
years on low commissions, forty-five and fifty |ier cent., what do you 
fellows want ? Do you want to be Harrimans and John Rockefellers ? 
Grel down to business as I have on your low commissions, do your best, 
work faithfully and don't blow your money in. Don't attempt to buy 
an automobile in about two years after you get your general agency. 
I want to say that I never had a dollar of salary from my comptmy, 
but ju:.t built up the biusiness from nothing and 1 have been able to get 
-around to all the conventions. 

Now, in a word, there is a man right here on this floor from a low 
commission company that can draw his check for one hundred thousand 
dollars in his own bank and it will be honored. He is a member of the 
Cleveland delegation. I don't say how big a check I can draw but the 
men today who hold the money, are the best offi who can m^ke a better 
showing of profit and are doing business today, itre the representatives 
of the low commission companies. And I want to say to you that I 
glory in that. 

Now, you people have been raised wrong — ^been made ^vrong — ^if 
you can't sell basiness at less than eighty or ninety per cent. It was 
just as hard in 1886 to start an agency on forty per cent, as it is today, 
and if some people are leaving the business, who are leaving ? I want to 
tell you the offices of the low commission companies today are receiving 
more business than ever, it is easier to write tnan ever. 1 went into an 
office bigger than this room with sixtv desks vacant. 

"Why," I asked. 

The manager said, "nothing doing." 

These fellows, you know, had to be held in wi*h from twenty-five lo 
thirty dollars a week to sell insurance. Don't let thi» association 
^vrite the governor of New York. It vdU. do no good. You just wait 
until the people forget about things and maybe you will get your twenty 
renewals ana your ninety per cent, commissions. That is you may 
get it, but I don't believe you will. If your companies have not given 
you ail that is commg to you why then your (|uarrel is with your com- 
panies and not with the Armstrong law. (Applause.) 

The President — We have one more speaker on this 

topic, a gentleman whose voice I feared we would not hear 

because for some reason, doubtless a good reason — he 

was detained and has just recently come into the hall. 

I have pleasure at this time in calling upon Mr. A. J. 

Birdseye of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mr. a. J. BiRDSEiE — Mr. President and Gentlemen: The first 
speaker on this subject yesterday, gave you, as the president said, a 
bird's-eye view of the situation. (Laughter.) But I want to say that 
that view was not entirely this ** Birdseye view." T am reminded of 
the fellow who soid, *Tf everybody thought as I do they would all want 
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my wife.'' The other fellow siiid "It everybody thiiughl as I do tliere 

wouldn't anybody want her." (Laiwhler.^ 

Now ttere id one condition eenllemen 
that does not eonfnmt us, and that is the 
loss of faith on the part of the public in the 

Eatestc«inMnic measure the world has rver 
nvn, which is the combination of life iit- 
siiTance and the saving bank principle, legal 

I reserve life insurance. That we do not have 
to contend with. 
I'he future of life insurance will be just 
what «v, as af^nls. niake it. And. gentle' 
men, we are the insurance busJDess, and are 
reeogniTed bv tlie officers of all companies 
(as we have been assured by Ihem time and 
aeain) as all there is to tlie business. For 
without us there nould be no life insurance 
companies. ThL" l« a fact beyond dispute. 
Mine is no narrow view for not only am I 
a .sotieitor of lifp insurance and n ^neral 
anerit employing a fair number of men, but a student of general con- 
ililions and agency mana|[enient i)f the different companies. 

Furtbenuwe 1 appreciate the value to my agency and myself of the 
success in my field of the a^^nts (tf all other regular companies. 

What are Ihe existing conditions now in mind ? First and foremMt is 
the Armstroruc law which has been in operation since Jaouaiy l&t or less 
than eight month.-^. Next the laws of Wisconsin and Texas, which are 
much more stringent and unreasonable than the ^mstroo^ law. 
And next the nttenipts in other sta>R< at the most absurd legislation 
imaginable. 

I)ul the law most claiming onr attention (and it is the one affecting 
the greater nimiber in our membership) is the Annstrong law. 

Now suppose for an instant that the Armstrong law is to remain with 
us aitd that its modification becomes impossible. What is to be our 
attitude lowarii the calling of our choicer Upon this attitude I believe 
depends the whole future of life insurance nnder existing conditions. 

While I am not in sympathy with section 97 of the Armstrong law and 
while the promise of that committee that the law would deal with princi- 
plesandnotdetiuls was viobted, neverthelessmy advice to theagent. who 
thinks be cannot live under that law, is to resien and enter some other 
business. For it is no sure thing that a modification can be secured 
within any reasonable time. 

Of course this seems to us, and is, an inopportune time to reduce the 
compensation in any line of business, when everybody else is receiving 
the benefits of prosperous times in increased renumeration and when afl 
the necessaries of life are rising in price every minute. But, gentlemen, 
we have a condition to face and not a theory. The thing is done and 
the <|uestion is how shall we meet it P 
I wna brought up in a school that ignored percenlflfles of c 
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and am now conducting a school where rpmuneration is seldom mentioned. 
In fact I never employed a solicitor of life insurance in my life on the basis 
of percentage of premiums, and possibly I may be given the credit, not of 
making life insurance men as none of us can make men — of giving op- 
portunities to as many men who have become i)ermanently successful 
in the life insurance field as the average general agent. If section 97 
remains on the books Tvhat are we going to do ? Lie down ? Howl ? 
Tear the earth? Or are we to accept the conditions and do the best 
we can. Who is hit ? The general agent, of course, and what do we, 
as general agents, seem to be doing here ? We are simply pleading the 
baby act, and telling our troubles to the |)oliceman. We are breeding 
dissatisfaction among the solicitors and discouraging new men from 
coming into the business, ia<«tead of assuming a cheerful aspect and 
biding our time to co-operate with the companies when the proper 
time arrives, to assist in amending the objectionable features of any law 
that may have been passed. 

Were I inclined to be in sympathy with the odious section of the Arm- 
strong law, and force my opinions upon you, I would say that the life 
insurance agent who could not succeed and be permanently successful 
under the expense stipulation therein prescribed does not belong in the 
business, for the reason, that there are four companies in this country 
whose agency forces are by common consent acknowledged to be the 
most jjermanently successful in the country, and they have done busi- 
ness under this expense limitation for more than twenty years, and if 
they can do it, why not you ? I know how hard it is after having done 
a thing to tell the other fellow how to do it, or to con\ince him tliat he 
can do it. But gentlemen, the old cry goes forth as it always has in 
all successful lines : Get in sympathy or get out. 

I view with alarm the attitude of many of the representatives of dif- 
ferent companies toward their officers, I mean the lack of confidence 
displayed by agents, of the companies' interest in the agents' welfare. 
No one knows better than the officers of the companies the needs of 
the fieldmen and my experience with not only the officers of six Hart- 
ford companies, but others, leads me to believe that they are alive to 
the necessities and are only waiting a favorable opportunity to help 
the general agent to get what he should have. 

I only deprecate the fact that we have taken this opportunity and 
that through our association organ to make conmion our troubles to 
the unthinking world, and to my mind our only hop)e is to accept condi- 
tions as they are, and cheerfully, and give to a hungry and thirsty pub- 
lic their fill of the greatest econonaic measure ever known, in which 
they have never lost confidence — legal reserve life insurance. 

The President — If there is anyone else who wishes 

to be heard, we shall be pleased if he will come forward. 

Mr. J. P. Stevens, Portland, Me.— Mr. President and Gentle- 
men; If I may, I would like to be allowed a word. Coming, as I do, 
from away down East, a typical way down East Yankee, i want to 
say a few words following along in the same line with Major Kendall. 
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I have been in the same Iwit that he has been in these tweoly 

yenrs. I have workeii on this low commLision basis. I'he Annstrong 

Inw is net ttoublin); me. I nm going right 

nn with the business jast the same. I am 

eettine rif^t out. I am doing my work. 

I am keeping my men. I have not lost any 

agents. 3ly businesi is going on just the 

same. It rioes rot disturb me at all. As 

the fonner speaker asked, what shall we 

I do under the conditions ? Gel out and 

I gel to work and try to place the right kind 

I of business on your books, and you will 

I have no trouble. You can all get a livine 

' on a fifty per cent, graded commission. I 

have done it twenty years. I have attended 

a great many of your coliventioMS and I 

have had no trouble in be^ng able to pay 

my bills, do to work and get the right 

kind of bu,sines.-i on vour books and you 

will he all right. 

It has been suggested here that the people have lost confidence in 

the insumnce comfwiiies. Gentlemen. I don'f believe if. They have 

not down in the state of Nfaine . (Applause.) And I believcthe state 

of Maine is credited with sending out into the world as much mental 

talent as any other state of its size in the ITnion. 1 believe it lias got 

that credit, tieeause certainly no state I have ever known has sent out 

so man} self-maile met) who have made a mark and become a factor 

in the upbuilding of our grand old I'nited States across the border as 

have the men from the state of Maine. 

I have not much more to sav gentlemen, but I did want to say what 
little I have said, for I believe tliat instead of spreading this thing broad- 
cast, and whenever the suggestion has been made to me that there Invs 
been trouble with the companies I have said to my prospect, "There 
is no trouble with the companies, and nobody has been able to show 
me that the solvtncv of any comp-iny throughout this investigation 
has h-een in the slightest impaired." I have nad no trouble at all. 
Peoole are still buying life insurance the same as tliey have ever done 
in [he stale of Maine. I have been in tlie business twenty years, and 
last year was my .second best year in the business, and this year is equally 
gooil. Have I any rea.'^on to find fault? I (hank you, gentlemen. 

The Presiden-i'— Anyone else? We shall be pleased 
to hear from you. 

Mh. Jamea M. DiCKEV. Erie, I'a.— Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
In my opinion ihi* question has been gmsslv exaggerated on both sides 
this morning. Major Kendall of Cleveland and Col. Gkiulden of 
Ntw York, and Mr. Slevens of tlie far East have exaraerated the subject 
from their standjioint, Spction 07 of the Armstrong law gives a smaller 
commission l>oth the first vear and renewiJ except tor ordinary life and 
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oirly \i'nA by tho-te companies. At any 
lissinns ruud in Enr, and if tbcy have 
been raceiWng sm^ler commi^Niuns in 
Cleveland and Maine, and in New York, 
they have been unfairly dealt with by their 
companies. (Applause,) But. on the other 
hand, I am fully in symiwlhy wilh what 
these men have said. 

IWe certainly have been jJayinj; the baby 
act, telling our troubles to the policeman. 
There i^ no uk in buttinj; your hfad againt 
aiitone wall. In my opinion your address 
at Chicago, Mr. IVsident, not the address 
ibelf, but the publicily given thereto thronfth 
the liapers. did more harm to the insurance 
basinets In 1901 than all the forces of this 
association can repair in a year. 

If we take an optimistic view of the sit- 
uation, there nili hi no difficulty. There is 
always difficult' of course, but as one of the 
managers of ttttibuii; said, "Isn't the definition of difficulty something 
to be overcome?" It is very possible to secure and bold agents. In 
January, 1907, I thought my agents into the office, explained the con- 
ditions, and .showed Ihem the commissions which we"* prevailing this 
year, and they were Mtisliecl to a man, aiwl today wi^h two e5;ception'' 
those men are working, and arc as successful us lliey were last year, and 
they were as successful last j-ear in the main as they were in 1904. So 
that I say we are exaggeratinif this question from both standpoints. We 
ouglit to take the mean position and see if we cannot do something 
towards getting an amendment to the Armstrong law which will give 
us a fair compensation, something similar to that which wan being paid 
formerly by the companies which have been represented here by their 
represi;ntati\'e3. But let us not (ell our troubles broadcast. One of 
my agents came into my office when your Chicago address, Mr. I'resi- 
denl, was published in the Life Association News. He iiicked it up; 
I did not know it was there; I would not have had him read it for a good 
deal. He says, "I don't think much of that paiier." I says "What's 
the matter wilh it?" "Why look at that. 'All over the country con- 
ditions are bad. Can't do any business. This man is going ont of 
business.'" And he wa* discouraged. It was hard to get the man 
to go back and go to work. It seems to me it would be very much better 
from every standpoint it we can discuss these matters In a sane way 
and come to some decision as to what aill be best, without throwing 
it out broadly through the papers, and tell the truth. It does not seem 
possible to mc that the whole truth was told in the Chicago address. 
(Cries of "Talre it back." "Take it back.") IVoduee the letter 
from our association. It was not given. It was one-sided entirely. 
Now it seems to me that some of the agencies and some of the associa 
tions made rejiorts which were at variance entirely with that which via» 
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F'vtit. 1 thank >-ou for your atlrntion. All I wanted to sny was that 
think the jiiibHrily given l" that speech Hid more harm than we can 
repair in the whole vcar. Il »aa a wrong attitude lo lake. 

Mb. Edwin W. HrissE— Mr. ['resident: I came all the way up he;e 
from Baltimore to Ret some inapiration, M>me lielii, and I am here to 
soy that u talk like ttiat from the gentle- 
man who has just sat down iloes not helj> 
me in my biisinew*. (Great applause.) We 
have berii in business, some of lu, almost 
as lon^ an Afajor Kendall. Uur hair is 
not quite so grav, hut we have been at it 

I since we were boys, and we have been 
trjing lo lell the truth and face the truth, 
and it is not a bit ot use lo cover a^ had 
conditionsandhollerand say "Its all Tight." 
(Applanae. ) Now some of you genllcmen,^ 
Major Kksdat,!.- -Will you stale what 
OMnpany you rej)resi!nl ? 

M^B. IIpisSE- I represent the -Etna life 
ln>uraiic(> Company of Hartford. I repre- 
sent a company that Ls as loyal lo its agents 
a^ most cojn|iarues; probalily not as loyal 
as the I'enn Mutual. I don't know. Il 
does seem to me that the I'enn Mutual agents have the call just now. 
They seem awfully well pleawd. My friend Gouldeii liere is pietting 
rich. He is likt- the rhubarb plant. He is drawing a salary as a eon- 
gressman and also as a life insurance man. The rhubarb jJant they 
say is Rrst-rate and earns commissions as a medicine, and yet it draws 
a salary as a pie plant at the same time. (Laughter.l Now gentle- 
men the fart of the business 'ri thata jireat number of agents have worke<l 
as hard and ns fon.scicnticuslv, and I i)elieve as intelligently, as these 
other gentlemen, and have ha<l their buttled up enthmiflim and o[w;ncd 
it just ai fast as they seemed to need it, but they have not been able to go 
for five months to the mountains. Some of them may have ha<l to borrow 
monty to get to this convention. But they caine. (Applause.) I 
beKeve Mr. President that the conditions are such Ihat we ought to get 
tt^ther. Now, we are together. What are we ^ing to do about it ? 
Are we going to pass resolution'' to say it is all nghl ? A great many 
agents are not making a living for their families. 
(A voice: That's right.) 

And the conditioiLS are such lodav that il is a matter not of going 
into bu-^iness, but of lieing called, like the Methodist preacher, to n 
sacrifice for the good of humanity. There is no greater business, one 
of greater value to humanity than the life insurance business, except 
the ministry, and it looks lus if we would have to be "called" to the life 
insurance W-iiness as men are "called" lo the ministry. Now. aa to 
the Armstrong legislation: we all say it is not right, but we have got it. 
Why have we got it, and how long are we going lo have it? Let us 
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follow the suggestion of our president, who has the courage to tell the 
truth. 

Mr. Heisse's remarks were followed by great applause, 
with three cheers and a tiger for President McMulien. 

Mr. Charlijs Jerome Edwards, New York — Mr. Chairman and 
Grentlemen, Brother Delegates: I have sat here this raoining in a 
deliberative bodv presumably and heard things and ex]>ressions of 
conditions regarding our work which to me are simply amazing. That 
there should be a difference of opinion between us is reasonable and 
proper; that one man or twenty men who enjov particular advantages, 
or through their higher order of ability should have secured a compe- 
tency in this business or any other, which satisfies them, should not be 
sufficient reason to put a damper upon the efforts of men of possibly 
less ability who are seeking to make their way. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen and Mr. Chairman, let us see what is before us. 
It is the question of the whole, not of the individual. (Cries of "T!iat*s 
right"), rardon me, if I am somewhat personal, and possibly so con- 
ceited as to say that I have been somewhat successful in the life insur- 
ance business, and that the amount of renewals in my business, gentle- 
men, would suffice, possibly, to support me if I wanted to loaf five 
months in the year. (Laughter.) And further, I am one of the men 
who has increased his agency business in 1907 thi.*ty per cent, over 
the same period in 1906. (Applause.) I have increased the amount 
of my premium collections, and my average premium is within one 
dollar and ninety-one cents of what it was in 1906. But I am not here 
pleading for myself. I am pleading for the men who are not makir-g 
good. (Applause.) My heart goes out to the fellow, not he that has 
got a kick, but he who is disheartened and discouraged, and wants a 
helping hand, and does not want flaunted in his face my suc*ce>s as a 
reason why he should be satisfied. I do not demand, that other men 
should come up to the standard set by Fxiward A. Woods of I*ittsburg 
or Kendall or Stevens, or any of the other dozen, twenty, fifty or one 
hundred successful men, but I am pleading for the thousands of men 
who have been driven out of business, and the tens of thousands of 
people supported by those men who have been obliged to seek other 
relations m life; and, what is more, the countless thousands of people 
who are today going without the benefits of life insurance, whicn pro 
tection would have been accorded to them if there had been a fair — not 
a prodigal — ^but a fair and reasonable ascertainment of the requirements 
of the life insurance agent as a whole. 

Now I assume, though I may be entirely wrong, that this gentleman 
speaking in criticism here is a salaried manager. God knows a salaried 
manager has got no kick. (Applause.) But I would like to ask for 
instance, how many gentlemen there are in this convention, how many 
agencies are represented that have made an increase in their business 
the last year ? There is no use in our picking out with a great amount 
of joy and satisfaction the New York and Equitable and Mutual that 
have sinned before the world — and a whole lot of other comjianies that 
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have sinned that have not been brought btfore the world; that wc should 
decry the men who are so unfortunate as to be the aeents for those com- 
panies, or any others that have been held up to public scorn. It is our 
duty and obligation to give to these men tne right hand of fellowship, 
not in commiseration, but in helpfulness. (Applause.) 1 have been 
working for twenty -one years for my company, one of the biggest com- 
panies, for fifty per cent, graded, so I don't know where the eighty-five 
rr cent, or the one hundred and fifteen per cent, comes from. But 
am entirely satisfied. The agents of the Equitable Life, and the 
agents of the iF.tna Life, and flie agents of the majority of the com- 
panies are satisfied with fifty per cent, graded. We represent here 
what? We represent the interests, the protection of the field man, 
the individual worker; but the life insurance business has developed 
something more, something beyond the individual man who is in the 
field six or eight hours a day. We represent as I assume the agency 
management of life insurance. We are men who are supposed to dis- 
cover, to educate, to finance, to support i*'ith enthusiasm, with inspira- 
tion, and helpful hand the man in the field. In other words, the man- 
agement of genieral agencies — the relation of those managers towards 
the life insurance business means that the men gathered in this con- 
vention are the men who represent the companies on one hand and 
represent the agents on the other. They are the men, as I say, who 
are the producers and educators of agents. To those men, those among 
us here who have not acquired that competency, show some considera- 
tion. What are we going to do for those men ? 

Now one of the gentlemen who has spoken here this morning, — why 
was he not fair enough to say that the fifty per cent, graded proposition 
is not the thing we are talking about? It is the fact that under the 
Arimstrong law, in the state of New York Twhich has been largely adopted 
as the basis of all the laws operating in all states,) the sub-agent receives 
a renewal commission practically for the whole time provided under 
the law, and that leaves a margin so small for the manager that if he 
wTites one hundred thousand dollars new premiums what does it mean ? 
My margin on the first year's business is very small. If some gentle- 
men are able to acquire the services of sub-agents on a ten or fifteen 
per cent, margin, I can't. Their margin in the second year is what? 
Two and a half per cent, on one hundred thousand dollars. Now, 
you can count very few agencies that are vvriting one hundred thousand 
dollars new premiums in one year. Any man who is successfully run- 
ning an agency, who has given to his agents that character of work and 
assistance which he ought to give them, or else resign (as so many 
thousands of our Ijest agents have been forced to do) cannot make a 
big margin on the first year. He has to go into the second and subse- 
quent years to represent the amount of capital — and that means energy, 
brains and assistance — that goes into the first year. Let us assume 
eighty per cent, renews, what does that amount to? Two thousand 
dollars a year, forty dollars a week, beginning a year hence. What 
is that for the work that you and I are doing this year ? 

One of the gentlemen here has talked about this fifty per cent, graded 
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business, but he has overlooked the fact that his company pays a four 
per cent, collection fee throughout the length and breadth of tlie United 
States. (Applause.) I have seen skilled and responsible agents, oper- 
ating I will admit under methods calling for high pressure business, 
and so forth, leave the employ of the so-called larger companies, and 
go into the employment of the so-called conservative companies, paying 
a low commission, and get out of it immediately an income of 
from eight thousand dollars to fifteen thousand dollars a year, as a col- 
lection fee. Now, if that is possible imder the laws of the state of New 
York, I don't blame these gentlemen here for being entirely satisfied 
with their contract. I would be also. (Applaase.) 

Somebody asked us to produce letters. I have never seen them. 
I am wilhng to take the word of the president. (Applaase.) Noble 
is the man who does not err. He belongs to too high a scale it seems 
to me even for our business. Possibly there may be some error of judg- 
ment, but I am not one of those men who believes that a necessary 
reform can be secured through truculence. (Applause.^ The Chair 
has been asked to produce the letters. Have you those letters here in 
Toronto, Mr. l^esident ? 

The President— I regret exceedingly that I have not. 

Mr. Edwards — ^^'ell, gentlemen, I have in mv possession approxi- 
mately fifty letters from fifty general agents in the dty of New York 
addressed to me as the president of the Life Underwriters' Association 
of New York from all sorts of companies, not only the great companies 
of New York, but the Massachusetts companies and the New England 
companies, and the western companies, doing business on the so-called 
conservative basis, and what do those letters say ? With the exception 
of two companies, every one of those general agents called for some 
reforms in section 97 of the insurance law. (Applause.) Those letters 
are in my baggage at the hotel, and I will be glad to present them for 
the consideration of the gentleman who questions the word of the presi- 
dent, or of any committee ap{X)inted for that purpose, in order to support 
my testimony on the subject. (Applause.) 

Now gentlemen let us consider it just one moment, as a fair, open 
proposition of what we owe our brothers, not what you or I may want 
individually each for himself. We have come here for another purpose. 
Not that the life insurance business has been doomed or has been damned 
as President Scovel presented the question to us yesteiday; but under 
the circumstances in which we are environed, what are we to do to win 
back to our brother agent, that best of all capital, his heart, the 
strength of his energy and his confidence ? I wrote a letter to a friend 
of mine the other day and asked him what was the matter with the life 
insurance business. Among other things I said "It cannot be the pub- 
lic." I don't agree with tne gentleman who says the public do not 
believe in life insurance companies. Why look at the record made 
by the New York Life, in the ofiicers of Avhich 1 have great confidence, 
but the methods of which I have been often compelled to criticise, but 
look at the magnificent accomplishment of twenty-one millions of dol- 
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lars in the month of July. Just think of it. Does that mean that the 
world, that the people have lost confidence in life insurance ? 

Then what is the trouble ? It is to my mind wholly and solely with 
the fact that the managing interest, the general agency interest in life 
insurance has been almost unfaithful to its obligation, and that obliga- 
tion is buoying up and inspiring the agent. It is the poor devil mio 
has lost confidence almost in human nature, in his company, or his 
business, or the administration of it possibly, he is simply discouraged 
and cannot find the helping hand to lift him up, and it is the duty and 
obligation of every man who is successful to nelp the one who is not. 
Why does he lack inspiration and courage ? I nave seen in the city 
of New York many, many men go out from the life insurance business 
as general agents to enter into other relations of life. But I know men 
sitting here on this floor who have foregone offers, very handsome re- 
munerative offers, to engage in other relations, banking,manufacturing 
and so forth, and why ? They did not stay in the life insurance busi- 
ness to prove that they were poor business men, but because of their 
disposition to **make good** at this time when the life insurance busi- 
ness needs it, and because they felt that their agents or sub-agents were 
depending upon them, that they had to give them assistance. It has 
been possibly that hope rather than judgment that was held so many 
men in the life insurance business. 

But, take our records in the city of Albany. Eighteen thousand 
licensed agents on the first of July, 1905; twelve thousand licensed 
agents on the first of July, 1907, ana of the twelve thousand how many 
represent the industrial companies doing exdasively the industrial 
portion of insurance basiness ? Now, we are getting down to the propo- 
sition, gentlemen, that shows us the fact that this character of men 
represented here on this floor, sitting before me, are th^men that are 
needed in the life insurance business. The men who have gone out 
from among us as shown by the depleted roll call here are the men 
who are needed in this business. Not the industrial agent. He^ful- 
fills his particular function, but the man we want is he that meets the 
business demand for life insurance. Unfortunate as it may be, no^man 
voluntarily insures his life. We have to go after him and show him 
what and how, and it Is that man that has taken that same order of 
ability and taken it into other fields. Charles E. Bayless, one of the 
most successful managers of the Mutual, is an example. Where is he 
today ? Engaged as vice-president of a three million aoUar corporation 
in New York City. And, why did he leave the business? mcause 
his high order of ability could not be lused to advantage in life iasurance 
because of the Hmitations put upon the production of business, not in 
the way of commissions, out in the way of agency supervision. It 
takes experience to educate men in spreading the gospel of life insur- 
ance, 'lake one of your great New York life insurance companies as 
an example. West of the Mississippi there are not half a dozen agencies 
of that company. Why ? Because of the restrictions of the Armstrong 
law, which does not allow that company to go into the West and (South 
and other territory and by the proper method of field supervision, 'ad ver- 
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tising, and so forth, create a^ncies. It is immaterial if Mr. Tarbell's 
mana^ment or Mr. Perkias* management, or someone else'smanaee- 
ment is to blame for this; we are through with damning the people ^o 
have been at the head of life insurance companies; it is our obligation 
today to go before the people of the Unitea States and sell them life 
insurance and make every field between Massachusetts Bay and the 
Golden Gate replete with men crying the advantages of life insurance 
instead of damning it. (Applause.) 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, if I understand the temper of the people 
in the managing end of the life insurance business, the general agency 
end, they mere^ want the support of this convention and the people 
represented here to permit them to go before the legislature of the state 
of New York, (and Governor Hughes is a fair and honest man) to go 
before Governor Hughes and show him where our limitations are, 
not that we want to make an eighty-five per cent, commission; there 
is a whole lot of that fal-de-ral. 1 have been in the hotbed of insurance 
vidousness for twenty-five years, and I have not so far discovered any 
of these one hundred per cent, policy brokers. We want you to extend 
to the oflScers of this organization the power of your backing and of 
your confidence. (Applause.) And, to those of you who have been 
successful, God knows there is nobody that I honor more than the 
man who has grown gray in the service, the man who makes it possible 
for us young fellows to get out and secure applications because every- 
body knows what life insurance is, because here is a man sitting in front 
of me who has been in the life insurance business for forty odd years, 
and who makes it possible for me today to go into a factory or office 
and talk life insurance. Why? Because he and Major Kendall and 
other men here who have gone before, and depleted our ranks by death, 
educated the people of this country to life insurance and its benefits. 
(Applause.) but I pray of you, gentlemen, not to stand in the way of 
our progress and our hope because of your own success assured by years 
of arduous toil, and because you have today that competency which 
enables you to rest on your laurels, as we are happy to think that you can. 
(Great and prolonged applause.) 

Mr. User Marcus— May I speak on this subject ? 

The President — I regret to say, sir, we shall have to 
pass from this topic, however interesting it may be, be- 
cause we have some very important addresses which must 
be heard this forenoon. At this time I would like to ask 
Col. Goulden if he would be good enough to escort to 
the platform Hon. Senator Cox, of Toronto. (Applause.) 

Senator Cox was then escorted to the platform by Col, 
Goulden and was greeted with cheers. 

The President — Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: I desire to present to you the Honorable Senator 
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Cox, of Toronto, the Dean of the insurance business ia 
Canada. (Applause.) 

Hon. Gi-x>hge A. Cox — ^Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
ran assure you I appreciate very keenly the honor that has been done 
me in the Kind remarks that have been made by your chairman and 
the very cordial reception you have ^ven me. I am very much gratified 
indeed to see so many representatives of American companies repre- 
sented in our city here. 1 hope that our citizens are doing everything 
that they can and I am sure that they will be glad to do everything they 
can, to give you a very cordial welcome and to do everything possible 
to enable you to enjoy yourselves while in our city. 

I won't attempt to make any address to you at this time, my being 
called upon at this moment is ouite unexpected. I hope to have an 
opportunity of saying a few words — ^and it can only be a few words — 
to you at the banquet on Friday night. I have not myself the abilitv 
to address you as so many have. I have listened to this discussion with 
profoundest interest throughout. It has been a great satisfaction to* 
me to hear it. There is a great deal in what has been referred to that 
I have had in my own experience. It was on the 9th of February, 1861, 
that I wrote the first application for life insurance. (Applause.) At 
that lime I was the sub-agent of a company in a country village not 
one hundred miles from this city, and I have been following that busi- 
ness trom that day down to the present time, with ever increasing satis- 
faction. (Applause.) I have insured the grandchildren of men that 
1 insured in my early years in life insurance, and I have always been 
able to go back to the«e men and offer them a policy and get an appli- 
cation from them in the very same company that I first insured their 
grandfathers in. (Applause.) Now, if I get talking life insurance, 
gentlemen, I shall take up the time of my friend who, I am sure, is going- 
to give you a very interesting paper. Accept my cordial thanks for your 
very kind reception. (Applause.) 

The President — The address we are now to have 
the privilege of listening to is upbn a very important sub- 
ject and one that is of much interest to us all ** Insurance 
Legislation and its Results, British, American and Cana- 
dian.'* The gentleman who will speak to that subject 
is not onlv one of the foremost insurance men on this- 
continent, but enjoys international prominence. I have 
great pleasure in introducing to you at this time Mr. T. 
B. Macaulay, vice-president Fifth International Con- 
gress of Actuaries, and secretary and actuary of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada. (Applause.) 

Mr. T. B. Macaulay— Mr. President and Gentlemen: When I 
received the in\atation to address you, I felt that it was an honor and 
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Ifltion will (MMne up for <!«tt1en>ent at the _ . . . . 
of the l>oininLon I'arliiimeiit. and as our 
Itoynl CommLision ha> nuulr a number of 
recominendatioiu in connrction therewith. 
my first impulse was to diseuss our Cana- 
dian Insurance Act by itself; but on second 
Ilhoufiht it seemed better to consider the 
problem in its broader aspects. I know 
the subject is now a hackneyed one with 
most of you, but it is of such overwhelm- 
inK impiirtanoe to us in Canada, that I trust 
you will bear with nie while 1 s|>eak briefly 
on "Insurance Legislation — Kritiih, Ameri- 
can and Canadian." 

It is pro|>er that we should 6rst consider 
the nature of the business to which .such 
leii^station is to apply. What is life assur- 
ance ? It is simjily philanthropy reduced 
lo a business ba^is. Its primary object is 
the protection of widows and orphans. When death removes the bread- 
winner, the life |x>licy keeps the tiome for the familv, provides the daily 
bread and enables the children to be educated. The development <^ 
endowment assu-anoe has added Ihe further feature o( protection to the 
assured himself against ihe needs of his own old aee. 'fhese aids are 
given, moreover, not in the form of charity, which demoralizes the 
recipients, but in such a way as to even increase their self-respeet. 
The nobility and beneficence of the business in which we are enpij^d 
needs to be emphasized at the present time when the tendency is to 
mai^nify any flaws in Ihe companies or their methods, and to overlook 
the essentim grandeur of tl)eir work. The combined income of our 
orphan asylums and similar charitable institutions is a bagatelle com- 
pared witll that of our life comjHinies, Our schools and colleges l)ro- 
vide education, but it is life assurance that sustains the orphans while 
their education is beint; obtained. life assurance is, in fact, the most 
beneficent development of modem civilization. In financial usefulness 
to bereaved humanity there is no other business that can compare with 
that of the life assurance company, and no other occupation that can com- 
pare with that of the much-maligned life assurance agent. I do not 
olaim tliat life companies are charitable institutions. They are business 
organizations, conducted by business men on business tninciples and 
for business ends; but that fact increases rallier than diminishes the 
importance and usefulness of their operations. What would be the 
result if the whole system of lite assurance were some night to be swept 
^x^ of existence by a ■ ■ ■ ...... c .11-. 

.0 the world could h ., „ . ...... - — 

fathers of the future would have the sorrowful thought at all times 
[present to their minds that if premature death should overtake them 
their loved ones would be left in destitution. What would the acciunu- 
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lation of twenty, thirty or even fifty dollars per annum for two, five or 
ten years amount to as a provision for the future, in comparison with 
the sums which these annual payments would have purchased in the 
form of life assurance? Nothing h&s yet been devised that can take 
the place of the life policy. I dwell thus on the nature of the basiness 
because these considerations should influence and mould all legislation 
in regard to It. To restrict the operations of our life companies would 
be as objectionable as to restrict the operations of charity or philan- 
thropy, and the aim of Parliament on the contrary should be to encourage 
and foster this great system which is such a blessing to humanity. 

There, are, however, persons who profess to admire life assurance 
in the abstract, but believe in restricting and hampering the companies. 
What are the companies but aggregations of policyholders ? Insurance 
legislation affects every policyholder in the land. Every measure which 
reduces the earnings of the companies, or lessens their power to make 
legitimate profits, reduces the earnings and profits of each individual 
policyholder and makes his life assurance cost more in dollars and cents. 
And even policyholders are not the only ones interested. The entire 
public is deeply concerned. Restrictioas that lessen the amount of 
assurance carried in a country, merely increase the number of widows 
who will in years to come be left without protection, and the number 
of orphans who will have to go through life with defective educations, 
and otherwise handicapped. The agitation of the last year or two 
in the United States, and the subsequent legislation, have already re- 
sulted in a reduction of probably over five hundred million dollars in 
the volume of assurance carriea in American companies, and that 
amount will increase from year to year, for with the fetters which the 
new laws have put upon the activities of the companies, it will be long 
before the yearly new business will get back to its old level. Who can 
measure the amount of suffering which the distribution of five hundred 
million dollars in years to come would avert ? The loss is a national 
catastrophe, and should be a warning as to the evils which may result 
from unwise legislation. 

But life assurance is not merely noteworthy for its beneficence. It 
has another equally marked characteristic, for it is also the most intri- 
cate and technical of all financial systems. A life policy differs from 
almost every other kind of contract in that the purchase price is paid 
long years in advance of the payment which is to be made in exchange 
therefor, even the dates of such future payment being unknown and 
dependent on the length of life. The necessary accumulation of funds, 
the valuation of the distant and uncertain liabilities, the calculation 
of premiums, the sharing in profits, and the hundred and one other 
details, combine to make this the most difficult of all forms of business 
with which to deal satisfactorily bv legislation. In view of this diffi- 
culty our British friends contend that the less legislation there is, the 
better, and that little or nothing is needed except the requirement of 
complete publicitv. The catchword there is "Freedom with Publi- 
city," and certainly the results in Great Britain have been gratifying. 
Annual returns are called for, which, however, in our eyes are in some 
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resjiccts lacking in detail. For example, no infoflmatinn is required 
as to the separate blocks of securities owned, merely the summarized 
totals being given. In this res|)ect the British returns are certainly 
defective. OSi the other hand, once at least in five years each British 
coinpany must give details of its valuation basis, its method of di\iding 
profits, and illustrations of the bonuses declared by it. This important 
information has not until lately been required on this side of the Atlantic, 
and in the Old Land it has tended to provoke a rivalry between com- 
panies in regard to strengthening reserves and increasing bonuses, 
which has b^n highly desirable. The power of public opinion when 
supplied with the necessary information on which to base a judgment, 
has been found to be there an effectual cure for most abuses, even with 
a minimum of legislative restriction. British life assurance, since the 
passage of the Act of 1870, has on the whole been in a very satisfactory 
condition, and the individual companies have, almost without exception, 
steadily improved their positions. 

As the keynote of insurance legislation in Great Britain is " Freedom 
\%-ith Publicity," so that of the Lnited States may almost be said to be 
" Restriction with Publicity." It will be noted that both ideals demand 
publicity, and on this point there can hardly be two opinioas. The 
recently adopted American forms carry publicity to an extreme, but 
publicity is a feature which cannot easily be overdone so far as all the 
im[x>rtant details of a company's business are concerned. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of .\merican insurance legislation, however, 
is extreme restriction and regulation. The Armstrong law is perhaps 
the most objectionable illustration of this. That law restricts invest- 
ments, limits expenses, limits contingency funds, defines the jiroportion 
of profits to be divided, prescribes me times and to a large extent the 
methods for dividing the same, and even lays down the plans of assur- 
ance and forms of policy to be ased. Regulation is earned by it to an 
extent unknown in any other part of the English-speaking world. I 
need not weary you, however, with the details of the Armstrong law, 
as you are all only too familiar with them. 

We have before us then these two extremes — ^the British and the 
American. Should one or other of these be accepted by us as our ideal, 
or is it possible to improve upon both ? This question can hardly be 
answered satisfactorily in the abstract. It must be coasidered in the 
light of the conditions and requirements of each country. If I resided 
in Great Britain I would probably advocate the British system, but I 
am bj^ no means sure that it would work well, without modification, 
in a rapidly growing countiy like Canada, where new comimnies spring 
up each year. As a Canadian I think it possible to frame an act that 
will, for Canada and for Canadian companies at least, be superior to 
that of either our Motherland or of our neighbor to the South. 

Apart from the requirement of publicity, the most important points 
which have been dealt with by legislation are the following: 

(1) The Valuation of Policy liabilities; 

(2) Deferred Profit Assurances; 

(3) Contingency Funds and Undistributed Surplus; 
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(« ^^andard Fonns of Policy. 

Lrt »«> brirftr con^adrr these points: 

Ib Gf«*at Mtun thne is no lei^ basis for policy valuatioas. If 

tK^ AiKv^KT ci any company is in doubt, the question is decided by 

cul^rv in exprfft evidence as to what should be the valuation basis for 

tfv ii^^S«-< o^ that |iarticular oflSoe. In most cases, expert opinion 

«\M:\i favw a valuatioD by a somewhat heavy table of mortality with 

Kxir w' opiit. intenrst, cfVdit bein|; allowed for the fi[ross premiums 

f^^^^lw i* the pohcies, le^ a deduction for collection expenses of aoout 

t^irixv Ac^ onr half per oenL The boundary <rf actual insolvency for 

nx*4 iifv cwn.Kuues talis <amewhefe about ikis line. A valuation on 

tr.> Kft>*«^ mvxi^ m4 nr^uinr' as larise nestfres as would be caUed for by 

a^v <ta£Kia;d in itiae on this side of the Atlantic; especially in the case 

w >\xi:^ v"v>rsjMi-Jirs^ It mut^t, howevtpr, he remembered that this valua- 

^'^^ ^^>u*.5 Bkrnrfv indicale the miiiiiBinwi amount which a company 

ov.M K«w »>t: tiaixi ami jnpt be bai^ply solvient, and that a company in 

^49.^. A vx^rt»« wHiMi admittedly be in a deplorable state, and although 

*>rv>c\»N^ ;»->«e K» B«eH all its dainis as they would fall in, unable ever 

K* :^x '^^yitv A mana«ifY who maintained no larger reserves than 

trs^ :trivr"uiM mxHiM act ■aadhr. British actuaries stron^y favor heavy 

•>>«irr\^r^ tK^t mi< as a test of sohnmcy. Tbev oppose the enactment 

xv AT,* >i|rv.rk bas«> *^" s«^4^r«w^^ mnd claim that'it is not po^ble to have 

^x-* a ?A*rM bas«s w;tH.Hit woridi^ evil in one direction or another. 

t* :?»^ SA>a< %vfv fcfcij j^^^r^ ,jp^ ,p^j^ the Ki» of solvency actually 



A .-v ^^ a: An> .xtivr «\«up«naiwlT low lei^ it would encourage com- 

i^-*^ K^ >r >^-5<fcxi wrth ^^rttit^ asade meiv^ the leserv^ thus legally 

VA ^: N^r. ;^: ww:^: .r. :K»t w;»t prm«> an eiil. If on the other hand 

i, jfcv.'v >r< At a -.t-vr rv^-f^ ifvi^l. AS in nK>>t states <rf the Union, it would 

.vxv^ >.> ^.vxv :r^> r^.v s^xx^^i cti«ipanies into bankruptcy. That 

i^/v^ ^ "^^ * viv^ ixtsjc^vcty ao* bern pro^rd bv over one hundred and 

^ \ v^^* V-«^-x^ .xxtu^^naes whii4i hai;^ been annihilated bv the 

A "xv^ 1 ./*;^''' ^^'''' '"^ ^"^ y*rkH*s state*. Manv of these would be 

xv T*s* \ ^^"^"^ 5^v*^5, K:t Kw this unwise legislation. Officials 

r V t..;:tL^T '^''^ ** '^ ^'*^'«^ ^^ ^^'^ Yoi^^idUie New York 

HNt N^ r.^ T '^"*^' ^•*^' r^^ ^>«ip*nie=s in their infancy been sub- 

v>.x^ tN^ "::^ *" '•'^'^ *^^S.«^-vi< p^s,^, tlj^T could nJt have sur- 

x:. .t v^^^T-WA^"^ '"^ *-XH>ti.H» «rf any ^ fused standard of 

t V* ..; r. Wv^ : * ""^ "^^'^ ^^^ B«* *« it follow from this 

* XV ^ ..' >At.^ " ^^' "^""^ ^^ ^uation standaid at aU.> I am 

>«.^«v\-.-v l-^ jL- X ikN^ '-^ "^ ' ovvxr K» ouier evib possibly even more 

^^x^x^ .v. t v.^ ^^; ^;e^::. .'?^:1"'^ * r«*i ^^ of Tahiation is too deeply 

sxx V X. t ,vs vxt^ ;* X^ . w. *^^ > eradicated. Without going into 

^*-^v V :^ s v.C:^:V;^^^^^^^^^^ * ^^^^^^^^^ s«de it is SossS^le to 

^^vv^ A.,x >xv-x*..v V ^Sl- ! 't^*''' iVTOlt any youpg company, or in 

X ^. ^a^. ;fc o-rxv^^tx^ |K« the leserves thus found 
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of a portion of the cost of securing new business, under no penalty or 
<disadvantage other than a full statement in its returns of the actual 
facts. On the other hand I would encourage a rivalry in regard to 
reserves, such as exists in Great Britain, by permitting every company 
to set aside heavier reserves than the bare requirements of the law, 
and giving it full credit therefor in its annual retiu*ns and in all tables 
of comparison published in the government blue b<x)ks. It is just as 
desirable that a life comptany should have strong reserves as it is that a 
bank should have a substantial rest. No one, however, would require 
that a bank should be adjudged insolvent unless it had a minimum 
rest, and it is almost equally unreasonable to take this position in regard 
to an insurance company. A severe standard has dangers, and so also 
has a mild one. In the opinion of the United Canadian managers, a 
sliding scale would avoid the dangers inherent ineither asevereoramild 
standard, and would, for Canada at least, have advantages over either 
the British or the American method. It would moreover involve a 
minimum of ' interference with our existing law. It is an encouraging 
sign that the objections to a single fixed standard have been recognized 
€ven by such persons as the framers of the Armstrong law. 

The Canaaian managers believe that it is desirable to go even one 
step further in this direction, and to deal with companies which while 
not insolvent have permitted their capital stocks to become largely 
impaired, even after making the deduction from their liabilities already 
recommended. We do not think that such companies should be re- 
fused licenses altogether, or forced into liquidation, but as their pros- 
pects of pa3dng reasonable profits to their policyholders cannot be good, 
they should not be permitted to practically prey upon the public by 
issuing policies oh the participating plan, and they should, we believe, 
receive licenses limiting them to non-participating assurances. We 
would even provide that should a company get into still deeper water, 
it should be within the power of the insurance department to grant a 
license prohibiting the issue of new policies but permitting the collec- 
tion of premiums on existing policies only, as an alternative to the terrible 
calamity of a receivership. The aim should be, not to drive a com- 
pany into insolvency, but to bring increasing pressure to bear upon it 
to either strengthen its reserves or reassure in a stronger office. 

We believe that a sliding scale for policy valuations, combined with a 
system of partial licenses and proper facilities for reassurance would go 
far to remove the chance of the failure of any of our life companies, 
and would stimulate all of them to strengthen their positions. At present 
we are able to say that no Canadian company, licensed by the Dominion 
insurance department, has failed. Canada, however, at present has 
many young and but partially established companies. It also has 
the unhappy distinction, as a result of the unwise law of 1899, of having 
a higher standard of solvency than any other country in the world. 
Unless, thereiore, changes in the law be speedily made along the lines 
indicated, it is but too probable that we will not be able to maintain 
our boast very long. 

llie prohibition of deferred profit policies has been a feature in much 
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of the recent United States legislation. ITie deferred profit plan has 
had many critics. Nevertheless I do not hesitate to announce myself 
as one of its pronounced advocates, and I will give reasons for the faith 
that is in me. This plan has unquestionalby been a powerful instru- 
ment in popularizing life assurance throughout the world. There are 
tens of thousands — possibly hundreds of thousands — ^who would never 
have been assured but for its attractions. I'he combination of invest- 
ment and protection at a low premium which the deferred profit plan 
has rendered possible, has induced multitudes of young unmarried 
men and others to take out policies who would never have been reached 
by the argument of protection alone. There are those who argue that 
assurance should be sold on its merits as protection, and that the intro- 
duction of the investment dement in any form is objectionable. I 
do not share that view. It is just as neoessaiy and fHx>per for a' i^ierson 
to pro\'ide for his own old age, as for the wants of his family in the case 
of death. Moreover, every feature which makes the life contract more 
attractive, and thus induces more persons to assure, is desirable. Those 
who advocate that life poHcies «5iould be reduced to plain contracts 
of indemnity, remind me of an experience I had a few years ago. My 
daughter and I happened to be m one of our back country villages, 
and a man in the neighborhood told us of a beautiful little lake in the 
mountains said to teem with trout. He agreed to provide transporta- 
tion, rods and bait, assuring us that we could leave all arrangements 
to him. We drove about twelves miles that afternoon, slept in a habi- 
tant's house under conditions which I will not describe, arose at three 
o'clock in the morning, and walked about four miles (which seemed 
eight) through the forest to the lake in question. There we found a 
raft, rods and lines awaiting us. I asked for bait, and he produced pork. 
I looked aghast, but there was no help for it. We pusned out on the 
raft and fished with pork. We caught a few trout but had the disgust 
of seeing others rising around us on every hand. Our guide told us 
that pork was good enough for them, but the fish e^adently thought 
otherwise. So our friends say that an unattractive policy is good enough 
for the public, but I am afraid a considerable section of the public will 
think otherwise. When I fish for fish I want the best bait I can get, 
and when I fish for policies I also want the best bait I can get. If some 
of you gentlemen no not entirely agree with these views, I ask your 
forbearance. In lay personal opinion the deferred profit policy is the 
best in the world, not merelj^ for the company, but for the policyholder. 
That the public also think so is shown by the fact that though for many 
years we have made no distinction in the rate of commission, two-thirds 
of all the business done by our company has been on the deferred profit 
plan. Attractiveness and popularity are no small arguments in favor 
of any plan of assurance. 

But tnis attractiveness does more than merely increase the volume 
of business. The investment feature appeals to persons who do not 
feel the need of protection, and who have every confidence in their own 
prospects of longevity. These are the very best lives any company 
can get, and the mortality among them is surprisingly favorable. The 
rate of mortality is by no meahs similar under all plans, and is in fact 
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favorable or unfavorable in direct proportion to the presence or absence 
of the investment feature. The experience of the Northwestern Mutual 
may be taken as an illustration: 

Term Plan by Actuaries' Table. 

Term Plan Actual deaths 123.1 p. c. of Expected, 

life, without profits " " 117.7 p. c. " " 

Life, with profits. " " 83.7 p. c. " " 

limited L&e with profits " " 70.2 p. c. " " 

Endowment with profits, " 63.4 p. c " " 

This company also analyzed its deferred profit business according 
to the duration of the profit terms, with the following results : 

Deferred profit period, 10 years, 70.7 p. c. of Expected. 

" 15 " 62.2 p. c " 
" 20 " 59.6 p. c. " 

A favorable mortality of course enables a company to do better for 
its policyholders, and the really wonderful results in this direction 
obtained on the deterred profit plan constitute a second and very import- 
ant count in its favor. 

But attractiveness and low mortality are by no means the only good 
points of the plan. I might enlarge on its power to reduce the lapses 
oy encouraging policyholders to persevere with their payments; its 
special equity when applied to under-average lives; and, perhaps more 
important than anything else, the fact that it is possible under tnis plan, 
ana only under this plan, to make everv policy bear its own expense 
without being a burden on others. T.?naer the annual distribution 
system it is hardly possible to so arrange that the expense of securing 
new policies shall not have to be deducted in part at least from the pro- 
fits of the old members, and by making annual distribution compulsory, 
the Armstrong law has simply clinched this injastice on the business. 
Under the deferred profit plan, when properly operated, it becomes a 
matter of indifference to the existing policyholclers whether the new 
business be great or small. They get the full profits earned by them 
in any case. This feature is of special imix)rtance in Canada, for our 
population is rapidly increasing, especially in the Northwest, and our 
life companies should naturally expand at a more rapid rate than would 
be customaiT in older countries. Rapid expansion is impossible on 
the annual dividend system except with injustice to the existing policy- 
holders, while the deferred profit system permits such expansion 
with perfect equity. 

But notwithstanding these advantages, I am not blind to the other 
side. The deferred profit plan has in the past been subject to two 
evils. Oife has been the holding out of estimates which have not been 
fulfdled. The other has been the absence of any form of accounting. 
If companies are permitted to retain profits for twenty years without 
any accounting, abuses may arise, and surplus really belonging to the 
older policyholders may be diverted to make good impairment of capi- 
tal, or for other purposes. Profits may even be paid on a liberal scale 
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to maturini; policies, without proper provision being necessarily made 
for other members whose profits are not yet due. I do not say that this 
has ever been done, but tne door is open. These two evils or dangers 
should certainly be removed. Our Canadian commissioners recom- 
mend that estimates be prohibited entirely, and I am rather inclined 
to accept their decision on this point without argument. The cure 
proposed by them for the lack of accounting is, however, similarly 
simple and drastic. They merely advise the abolition of this entire 
plan of assurance. If a patient has a slight ulcer on a finger, the sui^eon 
does not advise that the entire arm be amputated, or that the man him- 
self be quietly put out of the way. The evils complained of may be 
remedied with comparative ease. The commissioners themselves have 
pro(K)sed a cure for the one trouble which the companies are prepared 
to accept. For the second the united managers realize that effective 
accounting is absolutely essential, and made definite recommendations 
to the commission as to the best form to adopt. If the plan suggested 
by these gentlemen \)e not sufficiently searching, let it be improved upon. 

That deferred profit business can be conducted without excessive 
estimates and ^lith a strict system of accounting, was shown in evidence 
secured by the Royal Commission itself. For example, in the Canadian 
company which had had the largest number of matured deferred profit 
assurances, the results paid had actually' exceeded the estimates on which 
the business had been secured in thirty-four per cent, of all the cases, 
and the total sum paid on all its matured deferred profit policies had 
been about ninety-seven per cent, of the total originallv estimated. 
Furthermore, although the premiums now being charged are higher 
than those of former years, the estimates now in use are lower. It 
was shown moreover, that in the same company a complete system of 
accounting is in ase, and that it had on hand one hundred and eight 
dollars for every one hundred dollars required to carry out its present 
estimates for every policy in force on its books. I mention this case 
merely to prove that the abases in question are not necessarily inherent 
in the deferred profit plan. Why shouM such an office be prohibited 
from continuing to transact this form of business, merely because some 
others may perhaps have made mistakes? If policvholders get all 
they have oeen led to expect and are perfectly satisfied, who else need 
object? Evil practices should be guarded against, but entire prohibi- 
tion would itself constitute an evil greater than those complained of. 

Up to the present time comparatively little business has been written 
on the annual distribution plan by Canadian companies. Annual 
distribution is essentijiUy an American idea. Apart from the deferred 
profit plan, the usual system in Canada is that of quinquennial distri- 
Dution, as in Great Britain. My own company, for example, has^ in 
force in Canada less than one hundred annual distribution fK)licies, 
out of a total of about forty -five thousand assurances on Canadian lives. 
Very few British companies divide their profits more than once in five 
years. Such great British offices as the Scottish Provident Institution 
were even founded on the theory that profits should be [>aid only to 
those persons who may live out their expectation of life, and the deferred 
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profit plan has thus been made the very corner stone of their business. 
There are at least twentv-seven British offices which transact deferred 
profit business in one form or another, and on the other hand, probably 
not over one in twenty of the British companies issues policies on any 
annual dividend plan. The recommendation of our Canadian com- 
missioners that annual distribution be made compulsory shows how 
completely thev had come under the influence of the American a^tators, 
and particularly of the Armstrong conunittee. 

Closely associated with the question of deferred profits, is that of the 
limitation of undistributed surplus. The Armstrong law places a maxi- 
mum upon the surplus which any company may retain for contingency 
purposes. The scale runs from ten thousand dollars for a small com- 
panv, to five per cent, of the policy liabilities for a large one. Any 
further sum must be distributed to the policyholders. It is as if the law 
were to say to our banks that they must not accumulate rests or reserve 
funds beyond a certain proportion, and must di\ide everything else 
as they go along in dividends to their stockholders. 

Such a reguhition may cause objectional fluctuations in dividends, 
but that is a minor matter compared with its extreme danger. The 
market values of railroad bonds of the highest grade have declined on 
the average not merely five, but six per cent., in the last twelve months 
alone. As a company can only take credit for the market value of its 
securities, it follows that if its funds were all invested in bonds, no 
matter how secure, the compulsory limitation of its undivided surplus 
to five per cent, might result in its entire margin being wiped out in 
any year of financial depression. A more unwif^e provision can hardly 
be imagined. Safety should be the paramount coasideration, but 
t4iis law sacdfioes safety to possible profit. Any attempt by a conserva- 
tive 'far-seeiiig -manager to provide against possible investment fluo- 
tustioDs beyond five per cent., has been made a misdemeanor. A large 
rest is a source of strength and pride in a bank, but has become a crime 
in a life company. The New York restrictions on this point are suffi- 
ciently foolisn and dangerous, but our Canadian commissioners have 
distinguished themselves by going further. The maximum contingency 
fund permitted to large companies by the New York law is five per 
cent; our commissioners propose to reduce this to four per cent! The 
New York law further provides that if a company already has a larger 
contingency fund than that permitted by the new scale, that additional 
amount may still be retained; this, our commissioners would refuse. 
Then too, the New York law permits companies to retain their existing 
surplus on deferred profit policies as an additional undistributed mar- 
gin. Our commissioners would require all existing deferred profit 
surplus to be allotted and converted into a legal liability like the reserve. 
If the commission desired to wreck some even of our best companies, 
and to keep all of them at all times in a very dangerous condition, they 
could have devised no better means. Such recommendations bear the 
imprint of having been made by persons entirely unfamiliar with the 
subject, and I cannot believe that our government will endorse them. 

The question of investments is largely outside the scope of the field 
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man, and yet any measure which would lessen profits and make assur- 
ance more expensive to the policyholder, affects the field man also. 
You, of course, know that not all the interest which a company receives 
is profit, but only the excess beyond the three and one half per cent, 
or four per cent., as the case may be, which is required to make good 
the reserves. This excess constitutes one of the most important sources 
of profit. It is, therefore, essential to every policyholder that his com- 
pany should invest his funds both safely and profitably. It is compara- 
tively easy to obtain securities upon which it is certain that the interest 
will always be promptly paid, but that is not enough. Unless the in- 
terest obtained be more than three and one half per cent., there will 
be no profit, and unless also the market value of the securities continues 
to be at least eoual to cost, there will be depreciation to provide for, 
and the excess of interest may be offset by the depreciation of principal. 
It a company invests in five per cent, bonds at par, it has a yearly sur- 
plus of one and one half per cent, over the legal requirement of three 
and one half per cent. If, however, the market value of these bonds 
should decline during the year to ninety-eight and one half per cent, 
the nominal profit from interest would merely offset the depreciation 
of one and one half per cent, in market value and the company would 
be no better off than if it had left the money in the bank at three and one 
half per cent. If the bonds should decline in value six per cent., as 
most listed bonds did last year, not only would the entire profit from in- 
terest be swallowed up in that decline, but a loss of four and one half 
per cent. : and four and one half per cent, of the principal would still re- 
main which would have to be made good from other sources. This 
is not mere theory, for leading British companies, such as the Life Asso- 
ciation of Scotland and the Standard Life, have already had to pass 
their dividends entirely or largely on this account. One New York 
company suffered a depreciation of seven million two hundred thousand 
dollars in its securities last year, and another, which has no stocks, 
ten million dollars, and both will probably suffer much more this year. 
This does not mean that their investments were unsafe, but simply 
that thiey have declined in value. British G>nsols, for example, sold 
a few years ago at one hundred and fourteen, and are now wortfi but 
eighty-four. Similar declines have been going on and are still going 
on in the value of almost all leading bonds, and where the end will be 
no one can foretell. 

These bonds have declined in value because interest has risen. For 
a generation the average rate fell more or less steadily year after year, 
but about eight or ten years ago the turn came, and every twelve-month 
since has noted a further rise in the average rate yielded by permanent 
investments. That rate is today higher than at any previous time in 
the last thirty years, and it will probably go higher yet. If a bond were 
purchased five years ago to yield four per cent., and today is worth but 
a five per cent, rate, its value will have shrunk perhaps twelve per cent; 
and if next year it has to be appraised on a five and one half per cent, 
basis, its value will have shrunlc perhaps a further six per cent., making 
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eighteen per cent, in all. So long as interest continues to rise, so long 
wnl the value of bonds continue to fall. 

We naturally ask, however, why has interest been rising in this way ? 
It is easy to say that we are in a period of great commercial activity, 
but is that a sufficient answer? What has caused this prolonged and 
almost unexampled activity? Is it merely an ordinary swing of the 
pendulum, or is there some special reason for it? Tms inquiry may 
appear to lead us away from our subject, and yet it is closely connected 
with it. For any great financial movement there are usually several 
causes, and this is no exception. Many authorities, consider that the 
most important of these causes is the enormous increase in the world 's 
production of gold, which has so marked recent years. Gold is as much 
a commercial commodity as copper, and Uke it, is subject to the law 
of supply and demand. Any marked increase in the supply causes a 
decrease in the value. Grold, however, differs from all other commod- 
ities, in that it itself is the standard by which other values are measured. 
If gold were, for example, to decline in value fifty per cent., so that a 
dollar piece which formerly had a purchasing power of say one hundred 
cents were to dedine to a purchasing power of, so to speak, only fifty 
cents, we would not notice the decline, for the dollar would still hie 
called a dollar and not fifty cents. What we would notice would be a 
doubling up of values of all kinds of property. A house which was 
worth ten uousand dollars in dollars with a purchasing power of one 
hundred cents, would become worth twenty thousand dollars in dollars 
with a purchasing power of only fifty cents, even if there were no other 
factor working towards an increase in value. If the owner of such a 
property had a mortgage on it of five thousand dollars, he could repay 
that in dollars of the depreciated value, and have a margin remaining 
of fifteen thousand dollars instead of but five thousand dollars. A 
decline in the purchasing power of the dollar involves, as a corollary, 
a dechne in the intrinsic value of debts and of fixed securities such as 
bonds and preferred stocks, and an increase in the value of all assets 
held in ownership, such as real estate and ordinary stocks. It im- 
poverishes the debtor and enriches the creditor. Do not these con- 
siderations furnish the key to present business conditions? I do not 
say that the dollar has declined in value fifty per cent., but that the 
increase in the supply of gold has been enormous is well known. Then 
too, we have seen a steady increase in prices, in wages, and in the 
nominal value of property. What has been the result ? Persons who 
bought property of almost any description, made money. Manufac- 
tures, railroads, and enterprises of all lands received a mighty stimulus. 
CoDMnerdal activity became the rule, and the activity in each branch 
of trade increased the activity in every other branch. The demand 
for capital became tremendous, and interest rose step by step until a 
crisis nas at last arrived. There is not enough capital to supply the 
needs of the world, and retrenchment has become necessary. Stocks 
which have been rising for years because of the increase in their intrinsic 
value, have lately been tumbling because of the absence of capital with 
which to purchase them. Whether we shall have a finanaal crash. 
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or merely a general slow down, who can teU ? Apart from the lack of 
capital, business conditions are on the whole sound, and that will prob- 
abhr operate to prevent a gigantic crash, but a marked curtailment 
of business must and will come. Moreover, the heavy production of 
gold still continues. What will be the effect of the .continuance of that 
stimulus ? These are points on which I will not attempt to prophesy. 
My aim is merely to draw attention to influences which affect the secur- 
ity markets, and which myst be carefully considered by those who invest 
the funds of our life companies. The Armstrong law prohibits stocks 
of every description, limiting the companies to bonds and mortgages. 
This restriction is pecuharly objectionable, in that it confines the com- 
panies to the class of security, the intrinsic value of which is steadily 
declining, and shuts out the class the intrinsic value of which is as 
steadily increasing. The safe investment of the vast funds of our life 
companies calls for great experience and profound consideration. What 
is a wise investment at one time may be very unwise under different 
circumstances. 

Moreover a class of security that may be suitable for one company 
may be very unsuitable for another. For example, a company located 
in the West may because of its local knowledge invest safely in mor t- 
gages on farms in our new territories, while another in the East may 
onTv do so with danger. Farm mortgages may be the natural and 
proper investment for the one compwiny, and bonds and stocks the equally 
natural and proper investment for the other. The course of wisdom 
is to permit a wide range from which the managers can choose the best, 
considering the circumstances of time and place. Undue restrictions 
are likely to result disastrously, not merely in the way of lessening the 
profits of the policyholders, but even of imperiling their safety. 

While the decision of the Armstrong committee to exclude stocks 
was unwise, their views in regard to bonds are worth noting. They 
say: "It is difficult to draw any satisfactory line with reference to 
investments in negotiable bonds. It would not be advisable to restrict 
the investments of life insurance companies in the same manner as 
those of savings banks. The securities available for investment under 
such limitations would not be large enough in amount to furnish a suffi- 
cient field for the profitable investment of the large accumulations of 
insurance corporations. It has been feared that such a restriction 
would prove to be too severe, and might operate so far to increase the 
demand for the favored securities as to preclude a satisfactory rate of 
income. After much reflection on this subject the conmiittee is of 
opinion that no satisfactory line can be drawn with reference to invest- 
ments in bonds, other than collateral trust bonds, without hampering 
the companies in the enjoyment of that reasonable freedom of invest- 
ment necessary to ensure the return upon which the calculations of their 
risks are based." 

If the American companies would be prevented from obtaining a 
proper return on their investments under such circumstances, wnat 
would be the position of our Canadian companies in the very narrow 
Canadian bond market? This statement of the unwisdom of restrict 
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lag bond investments, coming from a committee so bitterly prejudiced 
against the companies, is entitled to double weight. 

If it were possible to devise a measure which would diminish the cost 
of Ufe assurance without seriously lessening its volume, that measure 
would indeed be welcome. When the effect of a proposed remedy, 
however, would be to greatly diminish the new assurance written by 
the companies, the proposed remedy may be an evil instead of a benefit, 
A trifling reduction in the cost of assurance is dearly purchased if the 
price be the leaving of a great number of other widows and orphans 
without protection. The life managers are keenly alive to the necessity 
of keeping expenses without narrow limits, but it is difficult not to smile 
at the arguments of those who protest against the cost of securing busi- 
ness, because it reduces the profit to policyholders, and who m the 
next breath advocate such a restriction of investments as would cut 
off much of the profit hitherto made by the companies. Do these 
critics realize that if the restrictions proposed by them on investment 
powers should result in a reduction of even one per cent, in the interest 
earnings (say four instead of five per cent.) the present value of that 
reduction would be equivalent to from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty per cent, of the entire first year's premiums ? What is the sum 
they hope to save on first year *s expenses in comparison with this loss ?" 
For every dollar these gentlemen would save for the policyholders with 
the one hand they would take from them from three to five dollars with 
the other! There are several other restrictions proposed by these inno 
cent critics, e&cb. of which would similarly lessen the profits to- 
pohcyholders. 

A reduction in the expense of securing new business is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished for. It is possible, however, to overesti- 
mate the value even of gold, and a few comparisons may help us to see 
facts in their true light. Let us take the case of a policy with an annual 
premium of say twenty-five dollars. A reduction of ten per cent, in 
the initial expense would amount to two dollars and fifty cents. Im- 
proved at five per cent, interest, this will at the end of twenty years 
amount to six dollars and sixty-two cents. If the saving in expense 
be even twenty per cent, of the first premium, that will amount to but 
thirteen dollars and twenty-four cents at the end of the term. On 
the other hand a difference of one per cent, in the rate of interest real- 
ized on the investments will mean a difference at the end of twenty years 
of about forty-five dollars. If we turn to the mortality factor we find 
that any careful company may save at least twenty per cent, of the tabu- 
lar allowance, and that this saving at the end of twenty years, will then 
amount to about sixty dollars. On policies on the deferred profit plan, 
the saving in mortality will be quite ten per cent, greater, and will amount 
to say thirty dollars more, or ninety dollars in all. The approximate 
comparative values of these items at the end of a twenty-year term is, 
therefore, as foUows: 

A reduction of 10 per cent, in expense of securing business $6.62 

A reduction of twenty per cent, in same 13.24- 
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A difference of one per cent, in the interest earned by the company, 
about 45.00 

The usual saving in mortality due to selection, about 60.00 

Additional saving in mortality if business be on deferred profit 

plan 30.00 

Total saving in mortality 90.00 

It will be seen that a reduction in initial expense,- highly desirable 
though that be, is of minor importance to policynolders compared with 
other sources of profit. The saving in mortality which a company 
experiences because of the superior quality of lives assured under deferred 
profit policies, is alone sufficient to offset twice over the additional 
initial expense complained of. A saving in one department is, of course, 
no justification for extravagance in another, but their relative import- 
ance should be understood, and no one factor should be enlarged and 
distorted through a magnifying glass, while other factors are mlittled. 
Do not suppose from this that I underestimate the value of strict economy. 
That point is of prime importance, but nothing is really gained by shut- 
ting our eyes to other facts. 

Attempts to legally regulate the operating details of any business 
are rarely successful and rarely reduce the cost. What may be saved 
in one direction is usually more than lost in another, and life assurance 
is no exception to this rule. If every company is required to publish 
such details as will make clear to the public just what profits they pay 
on every form of poUcy and furthermore exactly what provision tney 
have made for profits on policies not yet matured, a rivalry will result 
as to which office can do tne best for its policyholders, and this compe- 
tition will have more effect in increasing profits than any restrictive 
measure. 

But, strange as it may appear, the veiy limitation of expense imposed 
by the Armstrong law would, if adopted in Canada, result in an inmiedi- 
ate increase in me premiums charged by Canadian companies. This 
is one of the unexpected results which are apt to result from radical 
legislation of any land. If the amount which a company may expend 
be based in whole or in part on the loadings, or margins, contained in 
its premiums, so that a company which charges high premiums may 
expend more than one which charges low premiums, me result is almost 
certain to be an increase in the premiums charged. To penalize com- 
panies which charge low premiums and reward those which charge 
more can have but one end. The premiums charged by Canadian 
companies are at present lower than those of the leading American 
offices, but it is practically certain that if the limitation of expense pro- 
posed by our conmiissioners were passed in Canada, one of the first 
results would be that all Canadian premiums would be raised to at 
least the American level, for the Canadian com{)anies would have to 
do this or be handicapped. The whole basis of competition would 
be changed from whicn company could furnish the cheapest assur- 
ance to which could charge the highest premiiuns and thus have most 
to spend. Another result would be that the movement in favor of high 
surrender values would be checked, for if any company were to give a 
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penny more than the three and one-half per cent, reserve, its loadings 
would be correspondingly reduced and it would be penalized by being 
required to pav smaller commissions. There are still other unexpected 
results on whidi I need not enlarge, as for example, the special encourage- 
ment given to the undesirable term plan, the discouragement of com- 
panies from strengthening their reserves beyond the three and one-half 
per cent, basis, the encouragement of loans on mortgage at low interest 
in order to get life policies without commission, and so on. I am not 
sure, however, that I individually, as representing one of the older com- 
pMinies, need particularly object to the restriction proposed by our com- 
missioners. 

So far as we are concerned, the law might even prove a blessing, 
for it would probably weed out some of the younger companies and 
confine the field more to the older offices. For the interests of the busi- 
ness as a whole, however, I am opposed to it. But we are told in reply 
that a number of the New York companies have petitioned the Wis- 
consin legislature to limit expense on the New York basis. This reminds 
one of the fable of the fox which lost its tail, and which thereafter advised 
the other foxes to have their tails cut off likewise! My company, how- 
ever, not having yet lost its tail, is not prepared to advocate amputation 
to its coUea^es! 

This subject can be dismissed with but few words. The Armstrong 
law provides for a death-like uniformity in the policies of all companies. 
There can be no life, no progress, no improvement. A similar measure 
would be a calamity to us in Canada. In any case the Privy Council 
has decided that legislation regarding conditions in insurance policies 
is a question that is outside the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parhament, 
and rests exclusively with the provinces. How our commissioners 
came to overlook this fact and to recommend Parliament to pass legis- 
lation which would clearly be vltra vireSy it is hard to understand. 

And now at last you can breathe freely, for I have finished. I fear 
that I have wearied you with undue detail, and yet there are many other 
important points on which I have not even touched. 

The next session of our Parliament will be one of historic importance, 
for at it will be settled the conditions under which Canadian life assur- 
ance will operate for possibly the next quarter of a century. The re- 
sponsibility which this imposes on our legislators is a very serious one. 
But it is more than a responsibility, it is a great opportunity. The 
principles that should govern legislation on this subject nave been given 
more earnest consideration in the past twelve months than ever before, 
and Canada now has the opportunity to enact an insurance law which 
will be distinctively Canadian, and a model to other countries. This 
desirable end is now within our grasp, if our government and companies 
will but thrust aside the malign influence of the New York example, 
and co-operate heartily and sympathetically with a single eye to the 
good of Canada and her people — the strengthening of her companies, 
the benefitting of their poucynolders and the extension of the blessings 
of Ufe assurance among the at present unassured public. 

In closing, gentlemen, I will say I think most of our newspapers 
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and our people are open to conviction, and I think we shall have in 
the end a good law, but it will not be secured by sitting still. We in 
Canada have got to work. Things are coining our way, and the people 
are beginning to realize the actual facts, but we must keep up agitation, 
we must educate the people, not to do anything that is wrong, nor enact 
any vicious laws, and finally we shall succeed in getting something that 
is for the benefit of the policyholders and in the best interest of the pub- 
lic. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hem MEL — Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the privilege, 
coming as I do from the far South, to move that a vote of thanks be 
accorded this broad-minded Canadian by a rising vote. 

The motion having been unanimously carried, a rising 
vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Macauley. 

The President — Gentlemen, I am glad to have the 
opportunity at this time to introduce to you one of the 
foremost agents of the City of Mexico. There have been 
some steps taken there upon the part of the insurance 
men to organize, and I would like to ask Mr. Green to 
tell us what, in his judgment, should be done. 

Mr. F. W. Green, City of Mexico — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 
I shall not occupy your time more than about one minute. The presi- 
dent of the Canadian Association and your good president were kind 
enough to think that the fact that I am in tne life insurance business 
in ^lexico, and that I happened to be here at this time, was sufficient 
justification to ask me to meet the Canadian Association, and now, 
your president has asked me to meet your association. I have only 
one thing to say, that my position in Mexico is on a par with that of a 
general or district agent of your companies in the United States, even 
though I have the title of manager and authority to represent the com- 
pany. 

We have at the present time in Mexico ten companies, four of which 
are American, and all from the state of New York, two are from Canada, 
and have their head offices in Toronto and Montreal respectively, and 
we have four local companies. We are trying to get in line for the ten- 
dencies and conditions you men are striving for, for the improving of 
field conditions, and if any step is to be taken by this association or by 
the Canadian Association under which the Mexican representatives 
of the companies and the field men down there come into affiliation 
with your association, I want to tell you that I know that I represent 
the feelings of my confreres in saying that we are very willing to do so. 
(Applause.) 

I notice on this badge given me by your president, the beaver, rep- 
resenting Canada, and the eagle, representing the United States. I 
also notice a little space down here which might be fit, sometime, for 
the eagle which is tne coat of arms of Mexico. (Applause.^ It may 
be instead of having simply a National Association, whicn I know 
very well, because I nave been an interested reader of your reports for 
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several years — ^instead of being a National Association of Underwriters 
of the United States, it may be the parent of an International associa- 
tion, which will take in many countries of the globe, of which the United 
States will be first, Canada second, and Mexico third. (Applause.) 

The President — The Chair is going to take the liberty 
of changing the order of business slightly, because he is 
extremely anxious that every agent here may hear the 
address of Col. Goulden. We are under unusual obliga- 
tion to him, for he consented to prepare a paper at a late 
day upon a subject which the committee thought of much 
importance. I am therefore going to ask Col. Goulden, 
who needs no introduction to this body of which he is an 
honored member, to address us at this time on the subject 
**The Agent, The Creator of the business of the Past, 
the Hope and Factor of the Future." (Applause.) 

Hon. J. A. Goulden — Mr. President, Fellow Members of the Con- 
vention: I have to apologize for keeping you here from your luncheon 
and the open air. I did nave a woiti or two that I wanted to say of 
my high appreciation of the hospitahty and courtesy of oiu* Canadian 
brothers. Unfortunately I am called to Washington tonight, and shall 
not be able to be here tomorrow to attend your sessions. Reasons 
exist why I should be there now, but I could not resist your kind invi- 
tation to be here. I have not had the pleasure of being here since 1880, 
and I am astonished at the growth of Toronto and other cities of the 
Dominion. I have noticed in the statistics of the last few years that 
we have lost 500,000 of our best people of the West, who have come 
over into the Dominion; but what is our loss is your gain, for we send 
you not only emigrants, as they are sometimes called, with good, steady 
habits, but everyone has his little pile of money that he tiJces into the 
Dominion, and it runs up into hundreds of milUons in the aggregate. 
We are glad that you are receiving such a good class of people, whom 
we have trained in good citizenship, and I say God speed them and God 
speed the Dominion of Canada. 

Upon my return home from the country two weeks ^ince a letter 
awaited me from the honored president of this association, stating that 
at a conference in Philadelphia it was decided that I should make the 
closing talk to this, the most successful meeting in the eighteen years 
of the history of the organization. I would not have been so staggered 
at the shortness of the time for preparation if the topic assigned had not 
been so stupendous, "The Agent, trie Creator of the Business in the Past, 
tile Hope and Factor of the Future." It is too large to be handled in a 
short tmie and in the limited way which this last talk permits. It is 
a task for a Titian, and modesty prevents me from claiming even an 
apOTOach to a place among the gods. 

The officers and trustees of our companies, in the main, have been 
true to their high mission; many have been derelict — aye, some dis- 
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honest — ^in the past; but taken as a whole the life insurance companies 
have been faithfully and honestly managed. The occasion of wrong- 
doing has been largely due to what has l^n styled the "system", from 
whicm no financial operations have been exempt. It has thrown its 
vicious tentacles more or less over all branches of human industry, 
and in a ptarticular manner has it taken hold of the raihroad, steamship, 
mining, manufacturing, oil, coal, banking, and even the necessities of 
life in the way of food products. 

Congress and the various state legislatures have passed measiu%s 
to remedy this great evil and are succeeding in compelling .the monster 
to loosen its deathlike ^p. Life insttrance, the most sacred of all, 
was the first to feel the uron hand of justice, and the abuses, small as 
they were by comparison, were speedily corrected. The means adopted 
to accomplish the desired results, affecting as they did the great army 
of the insured, with the hysterical appeid of a sensational ^ess, did 
much to disturb and shake the confidence of the public. The good 
accomplished was minimized, if not destroyed, by the loss which was 
sustained. Thousands of policyholders dropped their insurance and 
many others needing protection were frightened away and failed to do 
their duty to those dependent on Uiem. Not a single company failed, 
every claim was promptly paid, with good assets simdent to carry out 
every obligation. 

Notwithstanding the hue and cry of the last two years the life insur- 
ance comjMinies nave emerged from the conflict with good records, 
and in comparison with other financial institutions and meir manage- 
ment, their history is so excellent that as insurance men we can well 
feel a just and pardonable pride. 

The general public finds it difficult to exactly place or classify the 
work done by an insurance agent; he is variously supposed to have 
either a profession, a trade, an occupation, or simply work to do. But 
after years of experience I am convinced that his calling is a duty, and 
that he is engaged on a mission in the highest sense. The preacher 
of the gospel has, by general consent, the most sacred profession ;i he 
preaches spiritual salvation by means of divine allegience and good 
will among men, thus raising men to a higher moral plane; his reward 
is oftentimes the mere satisfaction of having performed bis duty. While 
the insurance agent preaches a more mundane gospel, it is nevertheless 
a solemn and an important one among temporal things; the protec- 
tion of helpless widows and children against the loss of the bread-winners, 
without recourse to cold charity or unfeeling relatives. 

When the preacher of the gospel enters a new field or starts upon a 
new mission, he is at first received with wonder, occasionally with 
derision and contempt; often he is subjected to persecutions in both 
mind and body, sometimes in the most barbarous and blood-curdling 
ways, ending in martyrdom. Finally he is hailed as a saint and re- 
warded with the gratitude and affection of his followers. But the 
terrible hardships ne has to endure, even at this stage, make us all 
reverence his calling, while shrinking instinctively from devoting our 
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lives to the same work. "We would rather contribute to the missionary 
funds than become one of the workers. 

But the work of the insurance acent bears no mean resemblance 
to that of the foreign missionary. He is generally received with the 
cold shoulder, and the welcome he gets is very conspicuous by its lack 
of warmth and cordialitv. Eveiy man's hand seems to be against 
him, and every possible obstacle is thrown in his path; the average man 
would gladly contribute to a fund for protection against the visits of 
insurance agents if he thought the fund would accomplish its purpose. 
And yet, after an agent has actually fought his way into a man s office, 
induced him to grant an interview, and after many difficulties has sold 
a pohcy, the insmred thanks him for having persuaded him to do a good 
d€«d. He has earned the gratitude, if not tne friendship and affection, 
of his new convert. The agent's trials then receive their reward. 

It is because the agent induces men to perform a necessary duty to 
their dependent famihes and business friends, that I consider his calling 
a solemn one, and make bold to compare him with the preacher of the 
gospel. The latter brings peace ana happiness to the masses by the 
words of his Master; the agent brings comfort and reUef from distress, 
very often the actual necessities of Ufe, to those left alone and helpless 
by the ravages of death, and to the insured a peace of mind that passeth 
understanding. Hardly an agent of any experience but can tell of 
sorrowful plights relieved by his ministrations; and I am certain that 
in this gathering I will not be accused of exaggeration when I say that 
the Ufe insurance agents have created an institution whose actual good 
deeds are not exceeded by those of any other single sociologic agency. 
But, however the individual agent may fare in receiving the gratitude 
and good will of his patrons, it is only too true that as a class the agents 
are still a much abused lot of men. The recent and never-to-be-for- 
gotten insurance investigation has accomplished much needed good 
to the business, and has set many things to rights that were beyond 
such remedies as we could apply from me inside. On the whole the 
reforms are welcome and have come to stay. But diuing the entire 
investigation and the subsequent law-making period, the cause of the 
agents was almost forgotten; the home office managements in many 
cases were too busy defending themselves against attacks and trying 
to explain their transactions, to bother about the agents; in fact, in 
some instances, the wrongs committeed by the men in the home offices 
were shifted to the agents. On the other hand, the general pubKc in 
its anger and excitement, turned on those nearest to it ana heaped 
contumely and abuse on the agents, until the burden became ratner 
heavy to bear. Between the abandonment by the home offices, and 
the wrath of the insiuing public, the agents were like little grains ground 
into fine powder between giant mill-stones. 

That tms is not a fancy picture is evidenced by the fact that when 
the legislature of New York State was preparing to enact such laws 
as would make it impossible for an agent to live on his commissions, 
not a finger was raised anywhere in his behalf; the public press was 
indifferent if not actually hostile to him, the insurance journals alone 
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standing finn in the right; and officers of some of the companies prac- 
tically urged the enactment of the proposed stringent laws. Thus, 
with the public and the home offices against him, the agent felt himself 
outraged and persecuted; a prophet without honor in Us own countiy* 
and derided by the public. 

Under these circumstances thousands of weak-ki»eed men in the 
business, left it in disgust. I shall never forget the effect of an hour's 
speech in Congress, an eloquent tirade against life insurance and life 
insurance companies, by a distinguishea New York representative. 
He styled the management of the companies as dishonest and in the 
interest of their relatives and friends; as contrary to public policy and 
subversive of free government. A representative who for years had 
been in the business, came to my seat greatly excited and exclaimed, 
"This is awful; I shall get out of the business at once," and he has 
done so. If the demonstration of one man affected an old-time agent, 
how must others not familiar with matters, have felt ? 

Let me say here, as proof of the good work done by the National 
Association of life Underwriters and the suffragan organizations, that 
it was their prompt and vigorous action and agitation which at the 
last moment saved the day for the companies, and won such concessions 
as we are now enjoying and which make it possible to remain in the 
business. If for nothing else but the work done then, the associations 
have won for all time the gratitude and support of every agent who 
engages in the business, of the companies* officers, as well as of the 
large army of the insured. 

Another proof that the agents are the real sufferers by the changes 
of the past year or more, is the falling off in the volume of new busi- 
ness produced; this shrinkage, with the lessened commissions, means 
a double loss of income, and it falls entirely on the agents. The pity 
of the whole situation is that the agents are the actual creators of the 
entire fabric of insurance; without them there would have been no com- 
panies, no vast accumulations of assets to juggle with, no immense 
salaries to be paid to home officers, and no investigations to set the 
managements to rights; there would have been no payments to the 
widows and orphans, no benefits to the many dependents who have 
looked to insurance for relief, none of the immense benefits which have 
followed in the wake of the business. There could have been no busi- 
ness but for the agents; if it were not for them, insurance would still 
be a mathematical possibility existing only in the minds of the actuaries. 
And as long as human nature remains as we know it, insurance will 
tiever be written except through personal solicitation; even if men reach 
the point where they will walk into the offices for their insurance and 
thus dispense with the agent, it will still be true that it was the years 
and generations of education instilled by the field representatives which 
would make such an ideal state possible; and gifted must be the pen 
to adequately write the history of the trials and sufferings which it cost 
the agents to instill that education. 

We cannot dwell too strongly upon the vital point that the agents 
have created the business, and that they must be looked to for its future 
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progress; until we make the public grasp the former fact, and the com- 
panies and the law-makers the latter, our lot will continue to be a try- 
ing one. Like the preachers of the gospel, we are now passing through 
our stage of persecution; we are walking in the valley of tribulation. 
Our only present consolation is the justice of our cause, and the knowl- 
edge that our vindication cannot be long deferred. 

In the meantime we must remember uiat it is onlv the fittest who will 
survive; there is no doubt that we have reason to be disheartened and 
discouraged, but if we give ourselves over to pessimism we shall fall 
into the class of the unfit, and our days of success and usefulness in 
the business will be over. Although new obstacles have been thrown 
in our path, we should grind our teeth with a stronger determination 
than ever to overcome them and to prove that our work is a meritorious 
one. After all, it is the frame of mind which counts in all things, and 
the will to do moves mountains. Let us take a new grip on the actual- 
ities of our cause and we shall soon find that the pessimism will vanish 
and that the dark clouds were mostly of our own imagination. 

We should endeavor to grow more efficient as well as more active, 
so that our business may develop the faster into an acknowledged pro- 
fession; efficiency and integrity will clear our ranks of the incompetents 
and the dishonest whom we have to carry as one of our heaviest burdens, 
and will make it impossible as well as ridiculous for the failures in other 
lines to drift into ours. In this way alone we increase our own pro- 
ductiveness, strengthen ourselves as a body, and compel more public 
esteem for the dignity and learning of our profession. In this way 
we shall educate our managers at me home offices to make contracts 
only with first-class reputable men who will be an honor to our calling. 

Above all, we should give unstinted support to our associations, 
for it is only by united action that we can ever nope to prove the exalted 
character of our work, and to extract from an unwilling public the proper 
recompense for our time and labors. I have already alluded to the 
concessions which were secured last year from the New York State 
legislature by the National Association, the several New York asso- 
ciations, and by all the others which joined in the movement; a com- 
parison of the famous expense paragraph as originally drafted with 
the section as actually enacted into law, will prove beyond doubt the 
splendid work then done by the associations. To endeavor to prove 
to this convention the advantages of organization, would be an idle 
or foolish task; but I wish I could reach every man who makes his 
living by soliciting insurance, and make him believe as we do; for then 
our organizations would grow by leaps and bounds, and the first step 
toward our emancipation would be taken. It is too bad that so many 
of us are bhnd to our own best interests, and that we have to convince 
our absent brothers that "united we stand, divided we fall." 

But I feel certain that the greatness of our profession will triumph 
over all obstacles, those created by the public and the lawmakers, as 
well as those in our own ranks. Just as tne agents have made the com- 
panies and created the business, so will they continue to carry forward 
the work in future; by conquering their own discouraged state of mind. 
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by the determination to do or die, by greater efficiency, and by closer 
and more aggressive organization, they will veiy soon surmount all 
difficulties, and receive the material and substantial rewards which are 
now withheld and seem so visionary. The pubhc will come to learn 
the true nature of the agents* calling, his true place in the production 
of the business, and will exalt him accordingly; and from being a scape- 
jfoat for everybody, he will grow into the command of the situation 
and be able to dictate terms. 

From our valley of darkness we shall have passed into the sunht 
plains; from the depths of discouragement we shall be raised to the 
cool mountain-peaks of peace, prosperity, and happiness. Instead of 
persecution we shall be praised, and our gall ana wormwood will be 
exchanged for wine and sweet viands. Let me preach courage and 
constancy and faith in our mission, and we are bound to be rewarded 
with the proper vindication and esteem. 

Although the field force is absolutely essential to the business, we 
must not overlook the home office; an honest efficient management 
is equally necessary and important. The two forces, one dependent 
on the otner and both required to make success, remind me of the song 
of Hiawatha: 

"As unto the bow the cord is. 

So unto the man is woman; 

Though she bends him, she obeys him, 

Though she draws him, yet she follows; 

Useless each without the other." 

Upon motion a rising vote of thanks was tendered 
Col. Goulden for his attendance and address. 

The following were then named by the respective dela- 
gations, in response to the call of the roll by the secretary 
as the nominating committee: 

Arkansas, H. L. Remmel. 
Baltimore, E. W. Heisse. 
Boston, S. F. Woodman. 
Buffalo, W. G. Justice. 
Canada, T. J. Parkes. 
Chicago, F. B. Mason. 
Cincinnati, Wm. B. Jones. 
Cleveland, E. M. France. 
Colorado, J. Stanley Edwards. 
Connecticut, F. W. Hodge. 
Dayton, Job Hill. 
Detroit, William Van Sickle. 
Erie, James M. Dickey. 
Greorgia, J. S. Cameron. 
Grand Rapids, P. A. Gildhof. 
Hudson VaUey, E. J. Webb. 
Indiana, E. E. Flickinger. 
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Northern Indiana, C. W. Orr. 

Iowa, H. H. McKinney. 

Los Angeles, C. S. Montgomery. 

Louisville, J. M. Johnson. 

Maine, J. P. Stevens. 

Central Massachusetts, William Ludlow. 

Western Massachusetts, W. O. Baldwin. 

Minneapolis, C. W. Van Tuyl. 

Minnesota, G. B. Graves. 

Nebraska, W. A. Smith. 

New York, C. V. Dykeman. 

New Jersey, E. E. Bice. 

Oregon, William Groldman. 

Peoria, 111., George L. Root. 

Philadelphia, W. A. Higinbotham. 

Pittsburgh, W. M. Wood. 

Rochester, N. Y., E. R. Putnam. 

Springfield, 111., J. G. Starr. 

St. Louis, George Benham. 

Syracuse, K. A. Luther. 

Toledo, R. E. Ferguson. 

Utah, J. Fred Anderson. 

Virginia, N. D. Sills. 

The convention then adjourned until Friday morning. 



THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 
MORNING SESSION 

The fourth session of the convention was called to 
order by President McMullen, at 10 a. m. 

The President — The first order of business this 
morning is the further discussion of the second topic, 
which we were obliged to put over from yesterday. The 
topic which we will now discuss is, "Reflections and 
Observations on Section 97 of the New York Law." 
The gentleman who will open the discussion this morn- 
ing is one of our old and honored members, and one whose 
voice we have been pleased to hear from our platform 
for a number of years. I take pleasure in calling on Mr. 
Scott of Philadelphia. 
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Mm. WiLLiAH M. Scott— Mr. Chainniui: I shall not attempt any 

prelude to this short five-Diinute addreas that I prop(i«« tu deliver except 

to say that the topic discussed yesterday 

follows so closely the lines of this one that 

it seems to me the subject was really covered 

yesterday. I promise, however, that I 

shall not exceed the five-minules allowed, 

e have a great deal of business to do 

we mu-st get through. 

le insuranoe lawa of New York 

I adopted on the recommendalion of the 

l.^rmstrong Committee, and which went 

/into etTect at the beginning ot this year. 

/ were revolutionary in their character To 

' correct certain evils which had been brought 

to light in connection with the maiii^- 

ment of a number of companies, remetnes 

of the most drastic kind were administered. 

It would have been a happy circumslance 

if the legislature in deliberating upon the 

i pTOpustd by the Armstrong Committee could have freed 

iLs<lf from exciltment and pohtical influence and given to the subject 

calm and judicial consideration. 

Bui it is Stction 97 that we have under consideration at the present 
time, and it is this section which affects the agents most direct^. 1 
have read the arguments both pro and con in relation to the enects 
of this section upon the agents and the buaine.ss, but I cannot adopt 
either view in its entirely. Time enough has not elapsed to form a 
correct judgment. It goes without saying that we all desire larger 
first commissions and more than nine renewab. It is also true thai 
many of the companies are not writing the volume of business they 
formerly did, owing to the withdrawal of many agents from the busi- 
ness. But recollect that in 1906 there were three hundred millions and 
less insurance written than in IQOS and the then high first commissions 
were being paid to practically the same large number ot agents. The 
reason was that the people were frightened and they could not be in- 
duced to insure by the agents who were getting the large commissions 
even though they gave half or two-thirds ot their commissions away. 
Then, when lower commissions prevailed, some ot them abandoned 
their companies to go with new companies that did not operate under 
the New York law and others went into different hnes ot business. 
The agents who remain are finding difficult work this year, not, however, 
on account of the lower commissions, but the insuring public have not 
got over the scare of last year. Confidence was shaken and has not 
yet been restored. 

That confidence will be restored is a certainly, for lite insurance is 
a necessity and not a luxury, and people require it even more than fire 
insurance. It may take a httle more tune for them to regain confidence 
but when it comes then will come the agent's harvest, not with increased 
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commissions, but with an increased amount of business and with the 
commissions "all his own." While Ufe insurance has always occupied 
a hi^h plane, it will, hereafter, occupy a more exalted position as the 
pubhc will buy protection for their families in case of untimely death, 
and protection for their own old age should they survive until then, 
and pay one hundred cents for each one dollar of premium. 

The hghtning solicitor has gone; the high commissions attracted him, 
and when they vanished, so did he. His whole argument was invest- 
ment which could never be realized, and a rebate of the premium which 
further demorahzed the business. His exit is a blessmg, as it gives 
room for the honest agent who talks insurance for protection as the first 
consideration and incidentally as an investment, instead of investments as 
the first thought and incidentally protection. The honest a^nt too 
will keep all me commission which he has earned and is entitled to, 
and which it is illegal to give to the insured. I incline to the belief that 
when normal conditions return, the honest solicitor will be able to make 
more money under the present scale of first commissions than under 
the rates prevailing prior to January first. 

I am conscious that we are having new difficulties to contend with 
in the shape of mushroom companies which are springing up all over 
the country, but we have always had difficulties, among them assess- 
ment insurance and grave-yard insurance, but we have outhved them, 
and so we shall outlive this new crop. 

My thought so far has been confined to first commissions. Upon 
the subject of renewals, I am convinced that though the rate of five 
per cent, and seven and one-half per cent, may be correct, the number 
of the renewab should be increased from nine to fifteen. 

The general agent is obliged to employ solicitors and thus multiply 
himself. To obtain good men, it is necessary to pay all the first com- 
mission and in most cases five renewals of three per cent, and five per 
cent., leaving him only two per cent, and two and one-half per cent, 
per annum For five years commencing with the second. This margin 
is pi'actically all consumed in the cost of collection, the payment of 
expenses not allowed by the company and losses which inevitably come 
by advances to agents. At the end of the sixth year, the general agent 
has had all the work connected with the management of the agency 
and has had no income from it. The next four years he gets the full 
commission on such of the business as is left and after that a collection 
fee of two per cent. 

The argument that a general agent, who is not a good solicitor, is 
getting all that he is entitled to, is not a fact, for it takes as much skill 
and industry to manage an agency as it does to solicit. A merchant 
may not be a good salesman but who would say that the merchant should 
not be well paid for organizing and managing his business ? 

My contention is that the general agent is not paid enough and if 
we concentrate our energies upon having Section 97 changed to read 
"fifteen "renewals in place of "nine", it will be better for the agent 
and can do no harm to the policyholder and we are more likely to have 
it adopted than if we endeavored to reform all of the section. (Applause.) 
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The PKEHinENT — The next speaker on this topic is 
a prominent member of the Montreal Association, and a 
gentlemiin who has taken a very important part in the 
Canadian movement from its inception. I have great 
pleasure in calling on Mr. Thomas J. Parkes of Montreal. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Thomas J. Parkes. Montreal— Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the National Life Underwriters' Association: I wish 
on behalf of the Canadian Association, to 
express to you our great appredalion of 
your conduct during this convention. I 
must confess, Mr. President, that before 
you came here, and after our Royal Com- 
mission had made its report, I was a little 
bit afraid lest our American cou.fi ns— Ameri- 
can brothers, (laughter,) coming over here 
I should unduly criticise the work of our 
I Royal Commission, 1 must confess I was 
I afraid that you would roast us badly for 
having so slavishly copied the example set 
to us m the state of New York, and I wish 
to say here publicly, on behalf of the Cana- 
dian Association, and on behalf of my 
brethren of the delegMion here, that we 
very strongly appreciate your forbearance 
in the matter, and your mafm^nimi^. 
And now, while I have appreciated yoxa good taste, I am going to vio- 
late the canon of good taste myself. 

The subject assigned to me. "Reflections and Observations on Sec- 
tion 97 of the New York Law," is a good one, and yet I feel that I ought 
to ajK)logize, as a British subject, for daring to criticise a United States 
institution. I know how jealous you are. and rightly so too, of your 
rights and privileges. I know how carefully you guard the brilliant 
inventions of your great geniuses over there by your patent laws, and 
how you protect your industries and native products by adequate import 
and export duties, I could only wish, sir, that when Giovernor Hughes 
and Senator Armstrong dissipated so much "way matter" in producing 
the ingenious clauses of Section 97, that they nad placed upon it a pro- 
hibitive export duty, (Applause.) 1 think, also, we should not have 
been disappointed if they had taken out the strongest, most ironclad 
patent upon it, so that we here in Canada could not have filched from 
you the fruits of their genius. (Laughter.) 

But, sir, coming down to serious matters, one of my strongest objeo- 
tions to the provisions of Section 97 is founded upon the broad Anglo-Saxon 
principle of the liberty of the subject and freedom of contract, (Ap- 
plause.) And I suppose as, if you scratch a Russian you get a Tartar, 
so, if you scratch a subject of the United States you get an Anglo-Saxon, 
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your objection to this clause is as strong and forcible as ours can pos- 
sibly be. You object very strongly, I have no doubt, as we do, to this 
emergent, experimental legislation, vicious in its tendencies, discrimi- 
native in its practice, easily evaded by the rich and the strong, and 
ruthlessly fatal to the weak and the young. (Applause.) 

This section, to my mind, may be perfectly legal, surrounded by all 
the formalities to make it such, strengthened by the policeman's baton 
and the magistrate's warrant and State's prison, the infraction of which 
would lead to the delinquent being visited by all the penalties of the 
broken law. But, while it is legal and enfordble I claim it is not right, 
and anything which is not morally or economically right can never be 
justified by law, no matter how strengthened it may be by the enact- 
ments of !rarliament. 

I believe, I am speaking this morning to the descendants of certain 
"brave fellows," (and I make a quotation) — ^who yeard ago, descended 
in the guise of Pawnees or Cayugas or Iroquois upon the sacred decks 
of British ships, in Boston Harbor and after rifling certain packages 
made a strong decoction of tea, so strong and bitter as to turn the 
stomach of his most sacred and Britannic Majesty King Greorge. And 
why did they violate the law, when they were under the Union Jack ? 
Because they felt that the law, though legal, was not right. And I 
might say, as a British subject, if I had been living in Boston in those 
days, I would have been one of the first to have joined in that raid. I 
believe 1 am speaking to men of the state of New York who are descend- 
ants of Knickerbocker forbears who came to this country years ago 
seeking free expression for their thoughts, sentiments and ideas; those 
ideas sacred to the heart of every man in whom has been awakened 
the consciousness that he is a man and not a machine, or a slave for 
those above him. 

To you, as to us, the provisions iof this section are as obnoxi- 
ous as they can possibly be, and we feel in Canada, as you have 
felt in the United States tnat it is such an infraction of the liberty of 
the subject, and so vicious in its tendencies, we don't know where the 
law may stop if this, the first leak, is not stopped in the beginning. 
What we desire, sir, and I repeat these words as a quotation — I wish 
I knew the author of them, for it expresses in a gem thought, the whole 
idea of this National Association of Life Underwriters: "What we 
want in the present crisis is the maximum of publicity, the minimum 
of legislation, and competition will do the rest." Grandmotherly 
legislation witfi poke-bonnet methods, steel-ribbed corsets with a tight 
laced strangle-hold; the straight jacket, the pillory, the stocks, the bonds 
the fetters — they are all on a par with taxation without representation 
which, with the wreckage of Section 97, ought to be relegated to the 
musty Umbo of the dead past. (Applause.) 

I was particularly well pleased — and I emphasize this — I was par- 
ticularly well pleased to find that that eminent actuary, Mr. Miles 
Menander Dawson, repudiates the authorship of this section; he was 
not the father of it, but when he saw what a lusty youngster was born 
into the world and how the voice of its clamors was heard throughout 
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the land, he promptly kidnapped it, and posing as its wet-nurse, he 
hurried down to Washington before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and dangled it up and down before them as a mighty 
production; he petted it, he patted it, hysterically kissed it, hugged it 
to his bosom and told them that it was a youthful Sampson to slay 
the Phillistine of extravagance — with the jaw-bone of an ass. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

In conclusion Mr. President, I wish to say that when I was honored 
with a request to take part in this discussion and I read the title, I was 
troubled some Uttle to Know what was meant by the word "reflections." 
The Topic Committee had selected that word, and I pondered. I thought 
they meant that I should cast reflections, reproaches and censure upon 
this section. But it has already been buried oeneath obliquy, contempt, 
and derision, and it struck me that reflections, meditations, and the Hke, 
were very applicable and pertinent to graveyards and cemeteries, and 
is it not a veritable cemetery or graveyard? They were mentioned 
yesterday by Mr. Charles Jerome Edwards; — ^the buried hopes and 
ambitions of thousands of agents, the ruined careers, the business cut 
in two, the aspirations cut down, men's whole careers stopped short, 
and buried beneath this Section 97 — a true graveyard, may I deal 
in my imagination a little bit ? It seems to me it is a veritable grave- 
yard with its central monument not pointing, Uke the finger of a diurch 
steeple, upward and higher — by the way, No. 97 is going to be linked 
in the future, for time immemorial with numbers thirteen and twenty- 
three — this graveyard with its central monmnent not the heaven-direct- 
ing finger, but the column broken in twain, beneath which are buried 
hopes, ambitions, careers and in some cases, the fives of agents and in- 
surance men, and around it are going to be gathered, in ever-increasing 
numbers in the future, the mourning wreaths of widows and orphans 
whose natural protectors and providers have failed to provide for them 
because the great insurance companies have been unable, on account 
of the sections of this act, to send forth the great missionary army on 
its world-wide errand of benevolence and good doing to save the orphan 
asylum and the charitable institutions from the immense load that will 
be laid upon them if we cannot do our duty in that station of life, to 
which God Almighty has called us. (Applause.) 

The President — We only had two speakers selected 

who had an opportunity to prepare on this topic. The 

discussion is now open to any and all who desire to talk 

on this subject, and we shall be glad to hear from anyone 

at this time. 

Mr. F. a. Hilton, Detroit — Mr. Chairman and Delegates of the 
National Convention; I would like to say a word more on the viewpoint 
from which we should discuss this important question. I agree com- 

Eletely with the speaker who gave us a good address yesterday, when 
e said that we ought to consider not only this section, but any and all 
sections, be they restrictive or not, that come before the convention 
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for discussion, from the point of view of the people. I am prepared 
to^stand or fall, so far ax Section 97 is concerned, and so far as the 
foundation of our right to oppose Section 07 
is concerned, by the simple question whether 
or not it affects the people wrorif^utly: 
are the people beinf[ wronged by Section 97 ? 
This is a quasi-public question. The 
people are affeoted by it, and we must con- 
i sider how it affects them. Are they beine 
I wronged ? Have they been wronged ? If 
I they are being wronged in consequence of 
I this section, what is the remedy for it P I 
I say that in order to look at and properly 
I judge that question, that it is important for 
' us to consider how Section 97, and for that 
matter the other restrictive features of the 
Act, came to be brought about at all; and I 
think it would perhaps also help us in our 
investigation to examine ratlier closely 
the causes for the Armstrong law, but 
particularly for this section. Because. I think — and I have always 
been of this opinion— that there are underlying the apparent reasons 
and causes for the Armstrong Bill, forces at work in the state of New 
York which have not been given sufficient prominence. I refer, in 
the first place, to the first cause of that feehng, that under-current of 
discontent and bitterness which we know for some years has been sett- 
ing against the accumulation of capital and labor in the hands of a com- 
paratively tew. That feeling, that undercurrent of feeling, of bitter- 
ness and envy has circulated all through the whole social and political 
systems of the Vnited States, and only to a less extent in Canada. That 
was worked upon how? The feeling that gave rise to this whole in- 
surance investigation, in the first place, was a certain section- — I will 
not say the press, but a certain section of the press in New York State, 
that portion of the press which is commonly denounced as "yellow 
journahsm" dehberately catered to that feehng of discontent. Thev 
played upon the feelings of the people; they came out every day with 
the wildest statements, exaggerations, denouncements, and the most 
bitter and wholly foundationless things were said, not only about lead- 
ing officers of the companies, but about the companies themselves. 

We all know that in New Vork State this created a feeling of panic — - 
1 was in New York State at the time — a feeling which can be described 
as a sort of dementia insuriana. We heard every day that not only 
were the leadiiu; officers of the big life companies criminals, but we 
heard it charged every day in the papers that the companies were abso- 
lutely insolvent. We know that nothing of the land was estabhshed. 
On the contrary we know that not one single officer of an old-line com- 
pany, in a strict sense, has been convicted of crime, and the soundness 
of old-hne principles, and the complete solvency of the old-hne com- 
panies has been established beyoncf any shadow of douht. So, there 
was no demand, even from the people, for the creation of this Section 
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97. I want to state another cause. The yellow press in New York 
were fostering and embittering this feeling by the people, by their daily 
false exaggerations, and grossly misleading statements, and the voting 
population is largely responsible for this particular section. The poli- 
tiaans saw this feehng, and plaved to it. The people were worked up. 
It was like a mob having a cobolestone; they have to throw it at some- 
body. Some companies, unfortunately, at that time made themselves 
conspicuous by extravagance and other minor acts and wrongs, but 
only minor acts in comparison to the ones charged against them; but, 
they were made sufficiently conspicuous so that that cobblestone of 
distrust was hurled at the companies. And, I want to say that, in my 
belief, the leading financiers of New York, if they did not outwardly 
favor the insurance investigation, at least aided it, for no other purpose 
than to side-track investigations that were being talked about into other 
things that needed reform and change veiy much more than life insur- 
ance did; and that was the reason why, to use a vulgar expression, we 
got it in the neck, and that is the reason why the o£er large financial 
institutions, banks, and trust companies, and Wall street itself, which 
needed investigation more than anything else, escaped, and we had to 
bear the penaltv. 

Now, 1 say this, that in the attack that the yellow press and the other 
forces responsible for the attack made upon old-lme insurance, and 
in the results that those men, by virtue of that attack, succeeded in bring- 
ing about, — I mean to say the prevention of the distribution of the 
benefits, iiie money and moral benefits of insurance among millions 
of people — ^those men were guilty of a crime. I charge those men a 
guilty of crime as black as any crime in the criminal code of this or any 
other country, the crime of having deliberately fostered and embittered 
public opinion, and of having aided and abetted in every way they could 
the politician of the day, so as to produce and put upon the statute 
book an ill-considered measure which has been a wrong infinitely greater 
than the comparatively trifling errors that may have crept into the in- 
surance system, because no one will deny that tne evils that have resulted 
from Section 97, particularly to the people — ^and here is the point I want 
to make — ^are infinitely greater than the comparatively small errors or 
wrongs, as you may choose to call them, that nad crept into the insur- 
ance body politic. 

We have heard it stated here in the last two or three days that the 
business fell off last year by hundreds of millions; that it has fallen off 
this year by hundreds of millions. In the non-distribution of the bene- 
fits of that vast siun, in the fact that its non-distribution has deprived 
millions of our little ones of higher education and training, in the fact 
that as a great bulwark against criminality and vice itself — ^because the 
distribution of money in the homes of the people who want it is a bul- 
wark against extension of criminality and vice — ^by these things, and 
by these wrongs, the people have suffered. A wrong has been done 
against the people, and it is before the Court of the people of the United 
States that these men, these agitators, stand charged with the offence 
of having produced this ill-considered, and bad law; but it is on the 
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statute book, and I think myself that there u only occasion tor lemporaty 
aiudety. A section so ill-considered, in the vety nature of thines, can- 
not be permanent. In the first place it is not created from any demand 
craning from the people, even that feeling which I have referred to, 
of dementia inaunana, which the press woriced up, especially in New 
York State, and throughout the other states of the country — that feeling 
never reached a demand that the expen.se of new business should b« 
limited in the way it has been, wild as it was, so that there was no real 
foundation or demand for this Section 97. It has worked a wrong 



against the people, and from that point of view if from no other, i 

ought to stand united with one solid front in our endeavor to bring 

about the repeal of this unjust, unwise and ill-considered law, and I 



think it is a most regrettable thing. Mr. Chairman, that there a 

anyone at this convention who wilft^e any other stand except that of 
complete hostility to this section. Let our voice go out from tliis con- 
vention as the voice of one man. Let our ranks go forward as an un- 
broken rank in our strong denunciation of this Iniijuitous measure, 
not because it hurts me. not because it hurts you individually, but be- 
cause the great cause of insurance itself is being injured; because the 
people are being wronged and because the interests of the people demand 
that in order Otat the swing of life insurance shall go on with its old 
time force and vigor, this vicious measuie shall be removed from the 
statute books. 1 rejoice as a Canadian to see that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment has been wise enough to postpone its legislation upon the report 
of the Royal Commiision until tnis demon of unrest shall cease to stalk 
abroad in the land, and until the sober .wrond voice of the people shall 
have had anopportunity to be heard and help to frame laws. (Applause.) 
The PRESIDB^T— Would anyone else like to be heard 
on this topic? 

Mr. Wir.c.iAM (;. Johnson, New York — Gentlemen, I am not on 
the program on this subject. I think thtre is veiy httle to be said on 
it. It seems to me the sentiment of this 
convention is almost unanimous to the 
effect that Section 97 is not onW unsound 
economics, but that in practice it is injuri- 
ous to the business of life insurance, injuri- 
ous to the people who are dependent so 
greatly upon that business, and I think it 
[ it vety generally held, thai whatever the 
I advantages which may have accrued to the 
soliciting agent, which have been tlie result 
' rather of pubheily and reformed conditions 
than statutory enactments, the conditions 
under Section 87 are such as to make it 
exceedingly difficult for a general agent to 
procure new agents or to build up a thriving 
and growing and prtwressive agency. 

I want to take this opportunity, Mr. 

Chairman, to aniiwer a question which has 

been asked me a great many times during this convention. That is 
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ihe reason I took the floor. A great many have atked, what are you 
doing in New York State in reference to Section 97. Gentlemen, it 
seems to me that any body of life insurance men would put themselves 
in a totally false i>osilion if they attempted to adopt any definite plan 
with reference to procuring an amendment or modification of thatsectijon 
until that section had been well tried, in other words until the current 
year has expired, until we have had one year's experience under that 
law, until we can point at the end of that year to the official record on 
the files of the insurance department showing what the effect of the law 
has been in the decrease of businesii written by the companies operating 
in the state. When we have such an official record, when the results 
are known, when we can speak of not what we Itelieve. but what we 
know has happened, then will be the time to take up in detail the ques- 
tion of what we are going to do about it. (Applause.) 

The President — Would anyone else like lo be heard 
on this subject ? If not, we will pass to the third topic: 
"How to Pick Good Men for Sub-Agents." The first 
speaker upon this subject is the secretary of the Pittsburg 
Association, a gentleman who has been secretary of one 
of the foremost associations in our whole body for a num- 
ber of years, and who conducts a very successful agency. 

I am pleased to call upon Mr. William M. Wood of 
Pittsburg. 

Mb. Wood — "How to Rck Good Men for Sub-Agents." It sounds 
easy— doesn't it? Just corral a few hundred in a ten acre lot and then 

Kin and pick out the good ones, but the 
rd part of this is to tell which are the 
good ones. If you want a dozen who are 
strictly first-class, you would probably have 
to have five hundred to pick from, and be 
very lucky to get that many. 
I I mean a dozen that would live and 
I thrive and ptick. The genus sub-agent is 
I I not a very hardy animal. He needs a good 

I H deal of nuturing and special kind of nourish- 

P ment. In the past many of them have 
1 lived on advances, and they get along very 
well until you tiy to wean them, and then 
they die a natural death. Under this kind 
of nourishment they have been known to 
live all winter and die in the spring. Among 
the best aeent^ that I have known, this 
sort of food was not necessary. 
The good, honest, earnest, hard-working agent deserves to be well 
fed, for he is doing valiant service, and pnor to January first, last, he 
usually got three meals a day. Some of them even got four, but there 
were some irrfgularities discovered in the life insiu^ance businest!, cans- 
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ing a great public outcry, and demand for reform. After many days 
of pow-wow, the problem was finally solved by a little band of New 
Yorkers, led by one Bill Armstrong, who came to the conclusion that 
the whole trouble was caused by the life insurance agent, who had been 
too well fed, and they, therefore, passed some laws to cut down his ra- 
tions. Two meals a day were enough for him, and if he were somewhat 
indolent, one meal would have to do. Bill Armstrong really did not 
have any practical knowledge of the business; in fact I am told that 
he did not even carry a policy himself; but on the theory that old maid 's 
children are always the best brought up, he and his httle band were 
eminently qualified to apply the remedy. At any rate somebody had 
to do something, and they did it. 

But enough of this airy persiflage. I must get down to business. 
Sub-agents are a good deal like race horses. You may train a great 
many of them, but few ever get inside of the money. 

When Billy Carroll asked me to talk five minutes on this subject, 
I suggested that he had picked the wrong man, or else given him the 
wrong subject, for I had never picked a good sub-agent in my Hfe. In 
fact 1 never was good at picking winners of any kind, bar a few good 
signatures on the dotted line. 

However, I have some ideas as to what are the necessary quaUfica- 
tions for a good sub-agent, and will cite a few. One of the first things 
to look for in a prospective agent is diligence, for it matters not what 
his other good qualities are, ne cannot make a real success without 
dihgenoe. The percentage of our business that comes to us without 
effort is so small that it does not cut any figure, the "over the counter** 
idea to the contrary notwithstanding, and so we want to pick the agent 
who will go after it. He must work in season and out of season, in the 
morning and at night. He must sow the seed whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, not obtrusively but tactfully, diplomatically. 
Our harvest is to be gathered anywhere, at any time, on the street, 
on the train, at the ball game, at tne picnic, as well as at the office or 
home of the prospect. I was walking along the street one time with a 
friend, and 1 pointed out to him a gentleman on the other side, and 
said, "Do you see that man over there ? Well, I am going to insure 
him for fifty thousand dollars.** My friend replied, "Is that so ? Does 
he know it yet?** 

A good sub-agent must first be a good citizen, a man active in the 
affairs of his town or dty; he must be a leader and not a follower; he 
must be a man of character, a man of brains; he must inspire confidence; 
his word must be as good as his bond; otherwise he will not last. The 
time was when almost anyone was considered good enough to be a life 
insurance agent, but that day is past. 

There is no rule to go by in picking good sub-agents. Very often 
men who have made a success in other lines of salesmanship will make 
a total failure at our business, and on the other hand failures in other 
business have sometimes made excellent life insurance agents. A Ufe 
insurance agent must be "all things to all men.** He must be able 
to talk equally well religion or poHtics, farming or horse-racing. So 
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kind of men who make fcood agents; butwbere an you gojng b 

these men F" Well, if I knew I wouldn't tell you. I wouUgoaad git 

tbem rnvBelf. (Applause.) 

Mb. U Bbackett Bishop — "How to Pidi Good Men for Sub- 

A)(enls:" It would be hnpussible for me to give a precdae formula show- 
ing how to pirk men for sub-agents, as the 
(netting of good agents has not been reduced 
to an enact science, but I will give the 
results of my experience and observation 
for the benefit of the UKiubeis of this ssso- 

Ilt appears to lie much harder to get 
agents in the life insurance business tl^n 
salesmen in other lines. For instance, in 
the wholesale dry goods business meet of 
the salesmen are secured from boys who- 
enter the store on stock and develop into 
salesmen. Not so in the life insurauce 
business. There is ^(Tactically nothing for 
a boy to do in a life insuranc^e office and we 
must get our material largely from olher 
businesses and professions, or secure young 
men college graduates. The latter is diffi- 
cult as the business is a particularly hanl one for young men who have 
been supporttd through college. If the college men will stand the 
hard work mcesssry at the commencement they make a particularly 
fine dass of agents and are well fitted for the highest positions in the 
business. My experience has shown that men in sedentary occupa- 
tions who need an outdoor hfe make the most desirable agents, such 
a.s ministers, lawyer*', doctors and Y. M. C. A. secretaries. Many men 
are bom salesmen who have nevfr sold goods. Travelling men who- 
wish to stop travelling are ako good subjects. 1 do not bebeve in tak- 
ing men out of othtr occupations who are doing well, unless they are 
given a f^d idea of the didiculties as well as of the advantages of soli- 
citing life insurance and definitely of their own virfition make the choice. 
One of the most contemptible things that the manager of s life insur- 
ance comjwny can do is to practically force numbers of men to give up- 
good positions and try life insurance soliciting and then have ninety 
£•7 cent. <rf them fail, bringing the hardships to themselves and famili^ 
at this entails. 

I have always had much success in getting agents from old policy- 
holders, and circularize my pohcyholders about once a year, sending 
circulars with the premium notices asking (or names of men who would 
make g****' agents. My own agents themselves have helped me get 
other agents and 1 pay them for it. Oft-times when some firm gives up- 
business if the manager will find out the names of the employees and. 
write tliem letters, desirable men can be secured. 
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Among my successful ageats tkre a proof reader whose eyes gave out. 
a bookkeeper who had never aold iKOods, a carpenter, a number of 
mimslera, nearly all of wbtan did well, as also did aome Y. M, C. A. 
sccretarieB whom I secured. I have two or dlree advertbing solidtom 
who make good aecnts. One of the best agents I have was formerly 
a teacher of Frencli. 

Some mana^ters do not like a^^nts from other companies, but carefully 
selected they are all right. Two or three merchant who had failed in 
bu9inei» have done well, which reminds me that one of the secrets of 
A. T. Stewart, the great dry goods merchant's success was the number 
of men who had failed in bu-siness wh<Hil he secured to work for him. 

One can never tell what surprises will come in developing a^nts. 
We get more expert as we have more experience, but always are liable 
to nmke mistakes, so if a general agent is ambitious he should demise 
a plan where a good many men can be taken on without the initial 
expense being too great, lie will then know "How to I'ick Good Men 
for Sub-Agenta." (Applause,) 

Mh, John W. Wkittington. Loa Angeles — Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: When your committee aaked me to discuss the sub- 
jtct "How to Pick Good Men for Sub- 
Agents" I wondemi what I could say on 
the subject, especially so in the li^ht of 
existing conditions and experiences in the 
general a^ncies of most companies who 
are now operating under the New York 
law. Since 1 have been at the convention 
I I have talked with a number of you who are 
I laboring in close proximity to uie home of 
I this law. I have been enthused with the 
I optimism of some and discouraged at the 
pessimism of others. I have asked some 
whom I knew a year ago had good agency 
forces, "How many men have you devoting 
all their lime to the business ? " Invariably 
the answer has been: "three," "two, ' 

have asked "why don't you secure men?" 

To this question I received the universal answer: "I cannot, at this 

time conscientiously ask men to enter the profession, or to ask them 

to leave other positions to enter our field under such a lamentable 

condition from the standpoint of contract." 

Gentlemen, this is indeed lamentable and sad. It is a condition 
which is most deplorable and deserves the condemnation and everlasting 
censure upon those who are responsible for the legislation, which has 
brought such a condition into our midst. I am glad that this conven- 
tion has the backbone and nerve to discuss this matter fearlessly and 
courageously in such an able manner as it was discussed yesterday morn- 
ing. 

Gentlemen, in this fight let us weld a union with each other, a union 
of brotherhood, so that in the future we may demand our rights, for in 
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demanding our rights we also demand the rights of humanity at lafge, 
who today is suffering the loss of insurance largely, because the men 
are not now in the field to encourage protection. 1 sincerely hope this 
association will never take a backward step when the call comes for 
forward march; but that it may always be led on to victory by its brave, 
fearless and noble leaders. 

Just as I was boarding the train to come to this convention, I received 
a letter from one of my men, an exceptional good man, true as steel 
and successful under ordinary conditions, and I give it to you this morn- 
ing in the^ shape of an appeal and trust it may encourage you to labor 
on and faint not in your efforts to bring back to the field men a living 
compensation for his labor. 

Tne letter reads as follows: 

"You will be leaving for Toronto tomorrow. I expect to be pretty 
busy and want to get a word with you before you start. I shall be 
obliged to drop my life policy as I cannot longer carry it. I simply 
cannot afford it. I am verv sorry to do this, but I am driven to it. 
I am not making a living this year although I am writing more than 
ever before. Things have gone so differently from what I expected 
when I took up the business. I shall watch with interest the reports 
of the Underwriters' Association, and if there are no signs of a better 
time coming for agents, and that pretty soon, I will do as many others 
have done — give it up. I paid for twenty thousand dollars in June and 
eleven thousand dollars in July, and yet I am handicapped on account 
of funds to keep me going. I don't believe I am the only one, and I 
am as loval to mjr company as they are, but loyalty don't pay railroad 
farefl and. hotel bills. 1 know you will do everything you can to right 
matters, but I tell you it is a serious proposition." 

In the face of this discouragement I am asked to discuss "How to 
Pick Grood Men for Sub-Agents." I am an optimist and beKeve in 
looking upon the bright side of our difficulties. We must overcome 
our present oppression. 

Many ways could be argued pro and con on this subject; everyone 
of you have your own ideas and plans, hence I shall speak for myself 
and my own field. 

In selecting a man for a sub-agent, I should select one who is foreign 
to the business. He must be bright, keen and a success in his present 
occupation. A man not afraid of work, his integrity must be beyond 
question, and his worth branded "sterling." A man who will enthuse 
and inspire, who can give confidence to his client, and who can extract 
confidence from his client. A man whose word carries weight, a booster 
not a knocker, a pusher not a kicker, a motor not a clog. I demand 
that he be a student of the business, that he master its every detail, 
so that he can dispense its qualities and values true and conscientiously. 

To be a good man he must enter the work as a life work. He must 
be a good mixer, able to meet men, able to understand men, able to 
lead men, every insurance man should be a born leader. 

I select my man for my own company, train, drill and develop him 
along the lines and methods of that company. To be of service to me 
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he must be enthusiastic for my company, other companies to him are 
good, but his own company requires all his thought, ambition and 
energy. The OflBce and Field says in its creed and I endorse such creed: 
""He must be honest and fair to his company, just as he expects his com- 
pany to be honest and fair to himself. He must speak of it with loyalty, 
with praise, and act always as a trustworthy custodian of its good name. 
He must base his expectations of reward on a solid foundation of service 
rendered, to be wilhng to pay the price of success in honest effort, to 
remember that success hes within himself, in his own brain, in his own 
ambition, in his own courage and determination. To expect diffi- 
culties and force his way through them. To turn hard experiences 
into capital for future struggles. To believe in his proposition heart 
and soul. To cany an air of optimism into the presence of p>ossible 
clients, kill doubts with strong conviction and reduce active friction 
with an agreeable personality. To work and make every hour bring 
him dividends in commission. To play the game like a gentleman; 
to fight against nothing so hard as his own weakness and endeavor 
to grow as an insurance salesman, and as a man with the passage of 
every day of time." 

With this make-up, success is assured, and the man is true to his 
agency and should be proof positive against the unscrupulous agent 
or company who would, like a wolf in the night, sneakingly and cunn- 
ingly enter the fold and steal away, if possible, the fatling. 

'The question was once asked "Who beHeves that an insurance agent 
hath organs, dimensions, senses, affections, or that if you cut him he 
will bleed?" The answer was: "Nobody, absolutely nobody." 

The insurance agent is the spartan youth of salesmanship. He 
goes to you general agents and managers to learn how your wares are 
to be sold. He gets his lessons out of your enthusiasm and inspiration, 
your lesson contains every separate objection that the most adroit mind 
can possibly advance as a reason for not bimng it. Opposite each 
objection you coach him with an answer. 'Xour pupil gets many of 
yoiff answers all by heart. "But I have no children," protests the 
victim. The reply is instant: "Have the protection first, the children 
are sure to follow." The insurance agent furthermore is taught to 
take pride in selling goods when his prospect says emphatically "no 
I do not want it." Any one can sell the other goods which people are 
calling for. 

Now when a phalanx of salesmen like this goes out it often cuts its 
way straight across your agency and back. One crew of insurance 
canvassers crossed twice from ocean to ocean in three years and noth- 
ing escaped them. But a crew like that could no more work without 
its manager than without its little lesson. If a force of typewriter girls 
needs mothering, a crew of insurance agents needs fatnering. The 
manager is their dad. He it is who has the sympathy, the apprecia- 
tion. Die encouragement; in a word personality. He takes care of his 
team like an expert coach and trainer. He keeps up its ego, interest, 
vim. And so it is in all good salesmanship. People who nave never 
tried their hand at selling goods, imagine that the basis of able selling 
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is brass, but the real basis is nervous energy. It takes a man's blood 
drop by drop. There never Kved a salesman who could go off for 
months and sell goods by himself, alone, unsupported. A game is not 
stimulating, even when you win, unless there is scxnebody to look on 
and applaud. (Applause.) 

The President- — The next speaker on this topic will 
be Mr. Herbert C. Cox, of Toronto, who needs no intro- 
duction to this audience. (Applause.) 

Mr. Herbert C. Cox — In the proposition "How to Pick Good 
Men for Sub- Agents," yom: topic committee has opened for discussion 
a question peculiarly vital to our business and one of the deepest prob- 
lems which confront us. The success of any company depends very 
veiy largely upon the iudgment and ability in this respect of the men 
who have the responsibility of its organization, and this will extend 
of course, in a greater or less degree all down the line even to the smaller 
agent in the field who employs sub-agents in a way however Umited. 
Andrew Carnegie once saia that he -owed his success to his abihty for 
getting men more clever than himself to work for him. In our own 
field we have such instances as John A. McCall and other prominent 
organizers, whose spirit working through their organization meant the 
building up of a colossal business. Some men have indeed appeared 
to have an especial gift or spirit of divination which has enablea them 
to surround tnemselves with able and competent lieutenants but ordi- 
narily there is no royal road to success in picking sub-agents. This 
discussion and exchange of ideas may, however, develop a few sugges- 
tions which will prove of benefit. 

Energy and honesty would seem to be the chief requisites in a sub- 
agent. To be successful in the life insurance business one must be 
energetic and forceful both in speech and action, and in the selection 
of agents a manager is very largely guided, and rightly so, by the first 
impression made upon him by the applicant in tms respect. On the 
other hand were any of us to thus hazard the picking out of good men 
from this gathering we might involuntarily "tnrow away some pearls 
richer than all our tribe." This is in many ways the young man's 
age and I think our preference should be for young energetic men with 
a good education not necessarily with experience of insurance, men 
who have some standing in their commumty either through their own 
reputation or their family connection. Those of experience will pre- 
sumably discard the general advertising for men, which does not bring 
results commensurate with the time and money expended. The man 
you want is usually the busy man, engaged in other fines of work, less 
profitable perhaps than the position you can offer him. but he is too busy 
to be studying your needs. He must be sought out, as one is obliged 
to seek prospects for insurance, and while occasionally a small want 
advertisement will be of assistance, the general agent who expects 
good men to come to him will as a rule be disappointed. It is frequently 
found that the man who is looking for you is of the changeable class 
handling any line of goods which appeals to him for the moment, or 
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wandering from company to company and losing force and character 
Avith every move. Shun the rover — tne one who has tried every com- 
pany and finds in each something he does not like. The "something" is 
m himself to the exclusion of all the elements which make a business 
getter. 

The permanently successful salesman in some other line is often 
'"transplanted" witn advantage as his knowledge of the public and his 
experience in approaching them form an asset which can be tivned 
to good account. You may have difficulty in securing him but once 
convinced of the future for him in the insurance field and persuaded 
to make the change he will be a fixture. 

Many of the best sub-agents are the product of a good live agencv 
office. There are growing up in your branch offices, in close touch 
with your agency work, bright capable young men who, if properly 
encouraged and helped, will become able assistants with a knowledge 
of and loyalty to your companies and yourselves which will be invaluable 
to you. Every inducement should be offered them and every oppor- 
tunity afforded them of developing their inclinations and talents. 

In some instances a special system is followed, such as the circular 
izing of teachers, bankers, and others, either with a view to inducing 
them to act as sub-agents, or to get them to submit the names of indi- 
viduals in their town who might be suitable. Another plan is to employ men 
on a small weekly salary, take them to a locahty and work it thoroughly 
judging within a couple of months or so the ability of the sub-agents 
picked out. This, however, is a more or less expensive method aud 
does not appear to afford a proper means of building up an organiza- 
tion. Success may occasionally lie along these lines, but it will be 
generally agreed that from three to six month's trial is necessary to demon- 
strate tne wisdom oi the choice of a sub-agent, particularly in the case 
of the man who has had no previous experience in the field, and anv 
elaborate scheme for manufacturing agents within a given time will 
usually turn out an expensive failure. The successful conservative 
manager will be careful in his choosing, and appoint his sub-agents 
from the ranks of the well-known fire, real estate, banking or other 
standard agency men of the town, or, as before mentioned, select an 
active man having a good reputation of his own making or through 
his family connection. Such a method may appear less energetic and 
progressive than the special systems mentioned, but I think you will 
find that he who is always quietly on the lookout for material will have 
a strong organization in a few years, while the man with the elaborate 
system will be still in the experimental stage. 

This attempt at advice as to how to pick good sub-agents has perhaps 
been along the line of the "negative" rather than the "positive," the 
"what-not-to-choose" rather than the "what-to-choose," but I take it 
that few rules can be laid down for general guidance and that it is rather 
through our mistakes we shall gain wisdom. (Applause.) 

The President — Is there anybody else who would 
like to speak for Rye minutes or less on this subject ? I 
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observe that Mr. Pickell of Detroit has just entered the 
hall, and I shall be very glad if Mr, Allen will escort him 
to the platform, (Applause.) 

Mr. Allen then escorted Mr. Pickell to the platform. 
The Presidrnt— On Tuesday last the Canadian con- 
vention was electrified by a most brilliant address delivered 
by Mr. Pickell of Detroit. So many good things were 
said about that address that this convention unanimously 
passed a resolution requesting your chairman to invite 
Mr. Pickell to return to Toronto for the purpose of read- 
ing his address before this body. We are very grateful 
to Mr. Pickell for complj-ing with our request, and shall 
now have the pleasure of listening to his able paper, 
the title of which is "The Magic Key." I take great 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Charles W. Pickell of Detroit. 
(Applause.) 

Mh. Pickell — Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
They told us in the press and on the street last year thai lite insurance 
was dead. We have had evidence this 
week that it is a very lively corpse (laughter) 
a ;;oad deal hke the mshman s snake. 
Pat came over from Ireland (where they 
have no snakes) and was out walking with 
his brother Mike in the field one day when 
they came across a large black snake. 
Mike secured a stick and beat the snake 
over the head until to all intents and pur- 
poses it was dead; still its tail kept on 
waging. Pat says, "Mike, Lord bless my 
soul aint he dead?" "Sure he is dead "says 
Pat, "Butheaintsinsibleofit." (Laughter.) 
Now gentlemen, the life insurance busi- 
ness may be dead, but if it is we are not 
sensible of it. (Applause.) Some legisla- 
tion was passed down in New York; some 
of our commissions were taken from us, but 
we still have some things left gentlemen, like the colored man who was 
tidien veiy III, and he sent for a colored physician, and he didn't get 
along very well, so he discharged him and sent for a while one. The 
white doctor came and looked him over and said, "You are a mighb* 
sick man Rastus." Rastus says, "I know that boss, I know that. ' 
"Did that other doctor you had take your temperature?" "My tem- 
perature? Fore the Lord, boss 1 can't say. The only thing I miss 
so far is my watch." (Laughler.) 

Now gentlemen, they may have robbed us of our watch, of our ring 
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and of our pocketbook — and he who steals the life insurance man's 
pocketbook sometimes steals trash — but thank Grod we have our tem- 
perature left. (Applause.) 

There perhaps is no subject dearer to the hearts of the life insurance 
men than a correct statement of their business before the pubhc, and 
before I read my paper I want to pay tribute in a few words to the 
loyalty and devotion of the press. Our business it seems to me is where 
it is very largely because of the pubHdtyithas attained through the pub- 
Uc press, and as I shall say in my paper, I want to acknowledge nere 
before you all the splendid tribute that has been paid to our business 
by the press of Toronto. With hardly a single exception we have been 

given fair reports of this convention, and many favorable comments 
ave been made. It is not surprising that a business of the magnitude 
of ours should receive some censorious criticism. Those things are 
very helpful, and anyone who represents any kind of business is glad to 
hear criticism. So we are proud of any criticism that may be made 
by the Toronto press or anv other, because it puts us on our guard 
and openis up a lar^r field oi operation, and enables us to get a glimpse 
of our business which perhaps we would not have if it were not for the 
caustic goose quills of those who edit these sheets. 

I want to say one other thin^ gentlemen about the very great honor 
you have conferred upon me in inviting me to return and read my paper 
before this convention. I am overwhelmed. I am like the gentleman 
who wanted a ticket. He had a slight impediment in his speech, and, 
he went to the agent while the line was waiting at the window and tried 
to tell him what he wanted; the agent said, "Pass on. You must not 
keep the line waiting." And he passed round and passed round again, 
ana finally he said, "Please send me by freight." The ticket agent 
said, "What do you want to go by freight for?" "Because I can't 
express myself." (Laughter.) So gentlemen and friends, I want to 
be sent by freight, because I cannot express what great joy this com- 
pliment you have paid me gives me. With your kind permission I 
will now read my paperi 

"Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, him 
Or her I shall follow 
As the water follows the moon, silently with 
Fluid steps anywhere around the globe." 
Just a definition or two that we may be clearly understood. The 
word key has as many meanings as a good soKcitor has prospects. Only 
one concerns us. "T^ fundamentm tone of a movement in music to 
which its modulations are referred and with which it generally begins and 
ends.** Just a uniform vibration of the air, easily recognized whatever 
its variations or chromatics. "Wilt thou have music? Hark! Apollo 
plays and twenty ca^ed nightingales do sing." 

Conscience — *'An inward principle that £cides {he character of one's 
own actions^ purposes or affections. To know — to be conscious of. Con- 
science is the reason employed about questions of right and wrong' and 
accompanied with the sentiments of approbation and condemnation. * 
"The sweetest cordial we receive at last. 
Is conscience of our virtuous actions past." 
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As a river riises no higher than its source, so a business can rise in 
purity, honesty and square dealing no higher than the coterie of men 
who stand at its head. If their conduct is of a high order and worthy 
the emulation of others, it is because underlying the impulse to do right 
is the more insistent conscience that will be satisfied with nothing less; 
if, on the other hand, such actions are mean, dishonest, and poisonous, 
the spring of action has for its foundation either a densely ignorant 
or a morally debased conscience. In all actions growing out of the 
administration of a pubHc trust, a proper regard for the consciences 
of those without the inner circle is, or should be, as great an inspiration 
or deterrent as the silent voice or voices within. Every community 
is a conglomerate, a closely packed assortment of hard heads. A sort 
of a medley — odds and ends of all sorts. A human salmagundi with 
no apologies to the vinegar, pepper and onions. No two consdenoes 
are alike on every question any more than two imaginations, two mem- 
ories or any other two faculties. Out of a mass of numanity, educated 
and unlettered, trained and undisciplined, with and without moral 
character, irrespective of nationality, environment, or wealth, there 
obtains an indescribable, immeasurable average reason employed about 
questions of right and wrong accompanied with the sentiments of appro- 
bation or condemnation that mi^t be fitly called the ** public conscience.*' 
No one desires to reside where words and deeds hostile to life, the com- 
mon welfare and the pursuit of happiness are allowed to go unrebuked, 
at least not if he himself knows better. Rather would he prefer to have 
all pubUc officials* duties engraved in luminous characters, absorbing, 
imperious, governing the sUghtest action. Rather would he desire 
the still, small voice transformed into shrill, persistent screams of protest. 

It is as hard to kick against a properly cultivated pubUc conscience 
as it was for Paul to kick against the pricks, and twice as hard as it is 
to resist the mandates of individual conscience. Such a moral obli- 
gation stands sponsor for the pubHc weal. It is a monitor against 
wickedness in high places, a mighty fortress at the entrance to the har- 
bor of the common good, a sunken mine exploding unexpectedly upon 
all public enemies, a cry in the night to warn all citizens. Once lea to 
believe a thing is wrong or right, it is impossible to keep the reason 
from reverting to it. Clinging tenaciously to such a conception all 
the king's horses and all the king's men can't move it from its foun- 
dation. 

The great business we represent is of sufficient economic value to 
have back of it, in front of it, over it and under it, an enhghtened pub- 
lic conscience — ^an insistent and persistent function expressed in honesty, 
purity and a square deal. We have nothing to conceal. Our busi- 
ness per 86 is above critidsm. No one can disprove its mathematics, 
impugn its great beneficence or assail its solvency. Now and then 
an offidal or an agent, like some exceptional banker, or minister, may 
go wrong, but this splendid business will, like Tennyson's brook, go 
on forever, until its aegis of care and consolation shall be spread over 
every home in the land. During the past thirty-five years while the 
life insurance business has been gradually coming under the lime light 
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of public examinatioii and criticism, the public conscienoe as lelated 
thereto has been attending school. You will not think me digressing 
if I refer briefly to two or three instructors responsible for its present 
sensitive condition. 

First. The press. In the hands of wise and hcmest men, fearless 
of consequences, not open to purchase or subsidy, there is nothing 
more potent. PubUcity is worthy the highest praise. It is almost a 
self-evident proposition to state that a united pubHc press can carry 
or defeat almost any important question. Trade journals, valuable as 
they arc to the profession, reach comparatively few, circulars and other 
literature are ignored or carelessly read, but a daily paper hanunering 
away unceasingly is a mighty force to educate the public mind. Yet 
the personal equation enters the columns of the press. If there should 
be a shade of prejudice in the mind of the editor, it will reflect itself 
in his paper. A line of bias, or an expression of doubt, may do irrep- 
arable harm, yet when intelligently and truthfully he keeps his goose 
quill busy about our business, every man and woman who reads goes 
to school. 

Second. The ubiquiUms solicitor. Either sunshine or shadow, he 
makes for good or bad. Either a manly man among men or a social 
pariah, he educates while he talks and trains while he works. He -stands 
for honest methods and right Uving or else is a member of the Ananias 
society in regular standing. Every such solicitor is a pupil and every 
such pupil has a circle of pupils, so the training and innuence of our 
solicitor grows in ever widening areas. With many thousands of ear- 
nest, ambitious, aggressive representatives in the land, they constitute 
no inconsiderable factor in the great educational work going on. The 
process of elimination is constantly improving the personnel of the field 
force, thus raising the standard of training from this source. 

Then, again, there is the school of events. I will epitomize. Many 
times the great merits of our business have been ignored, while its short- 
comings have been harshly criticised. Our companies have not been 
required to make suflSdently exhaustive reports to insurance officials. 
Wildcat corporations have sprimg up like mushrooms to do the people 
and have done them both living ana dying. Most extravagant state- 
ments have been made and thousands of documents published to help 
secure a burnt offering to the god of volume. New schemes have 
hovered around, tontine, one year term, bond policies, state boards 
of stockholders, etc., like flies about a molasses barrel. Assessment 
societies have insisted that the world is flat and twice two is five. Legis- 
lative bodies have filled the statute books with laws calculated to control 
these "bloodthirsty corporations." Conventions of agents, actuaries, 
commissioners, etc., have prescribed a new specific each year which they 
have guaranteed to cure every ill the public flesh is heir to. 

Agents have not all qualified to be deacons, some few have slightly 
exaggerated about dividends, and some have taken up their residence 
across the border. Officials have done many things plainly talked 
about in New York and other journals, and even commissioners have 
invited the wrath of their superiors by actions unworthy such an office. 
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Such an ungraded school the public consdenoe has attended long enough 
to receive its diploma. 

It is unnecessary to mention any other members of the faculty in the 
great school of experience. There is a glimmer of light. There is 
order evolving from chaos. There is a higher conception of public 
duty, a growing determination on the part of the people to hold all men 
high or low, rich or poor, responsible or disreputable, equal before the 
law. The moral sense has on its spectacles. - Facile and respectable 
crimes of cunning look just as odious as the vulgar crimes of force and 
violence. Through these glasses, it seems just as bad to assault thou- 
sands of helpless men with the statutes in order that their vested right 
to property may be repudiated as to fell a man with a slung shot to rifle 
his pockets. Any notable reform contemplated or inaugurated in any 
branch of the business comes because of the imperative, unalterable 
and insistent demand of the pubhc conscience. When Charles Baxter, 
a village cabinet maker, was asked why he finished the under part of 
a table as well as the top of it, he replied, "A man's got to live with him- 
self, hasn't he?" Aye, that's the idea. Our business must Uve with 
itself. How essential then that it be conducted within and without 
so that we shall not be ashamed of our own household. The public 
must also Uve with itself. It is the height of folly to waste time and 
energy in convulsive spasms of remorse or long-suflFering penance. 
When there obtains between public action and public conscience that 
nice adjustment which passes no action by without censure or approval, 
then corporations caring for fiduciarv funds, administering a public 
or private trust, will be good without the enactment of laws. Then will 
come the reward which a community loves to bestow upon goodness, 
but which greatness alone never secured. There is still much confusion 
and disorder, much discord and unrest. The air is fragrant with legal 
investigations. Some newspapers give mean jabs at the business. 
Home offices are wondering "what next" and agents are holding their 
breaths for fear some legislative body will still more cut commissions 
and otherwise hamper field work by a lot of foolish laws. The over- 
wise are condemning and the over-fooUsh are simpering. 

From so much turmoil and dissonance, what is the magic key that 
sounded clear enough and strong enough and long enough will get 
responses of sweetest and completest harmony? 

Paganini, the master of the violin, one day on the Strand stopped to 
sympathize with a little Italian violinist, the strings of whose instru- 
ment were broken save one. With a heart full of pity for the tear- 
filled eyes, he took the instriunent in his own hands and on a single 
string touched the magic tone that stopped the passers by, caused police- 
men to neglect their duty and all listening ears to hang with suspense 
upon the wonderful melody. The little fellow's hat was filled with 
pennies and shillings. The master had played his way into the hearts 
and pocketbooks of the crowd. He had struck the magic key. 

Jonn Burroughs thus describes an interesting experience in Mammoth 
Cave. "At a certain point, the guide asked me to shout or caU in a 
loud voice. I did so without any unusual effect following. Then he 
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spoke in a very deep bass and instantly the rocks all about and beneath 
us became like the strings of an Aeolian bar]3. They seemed transformed 
as if by enchantment. Then I tried, but did not strike the right key. 
The rocks were dumb. I tried again, but got no response, flat and 
dead the sounds came back in mockery. Then I struck a deeper bass, 
the cord was hit and the solid walls seemed to become as thin and frail 
as a drum head or the frame of a vioUn. They fairly seemed to danoe 
about us and to recede away from us. Such wild, sweet music I had 
never before heard rocks discourse. Ah! the magic of the right key I 
Whv leap ye, ye high hills ? Why, but that they had been spoken to 
in the right way. Is not the whole secret of life to pitch our voices in 
the right key?'* 

Sudi a magical, dominant note calculated to secure an approving 
response from the pubUc consdenoe, I have pleased to call straight 
forward promidaation, for want of a better term. We have a propa- 
ganda; it should be proclaimed. We have a doctrine; it should be 
in every home like the Bible. We have a creed; it should be on every 
lip. We have convictions, tenets, principles, dogmas, opinions, canons, 
which should become a part of the very bone and sinew of our body 
politic and the very cell and fibre of our pubhc conscience. This funda- 
mental or ma^c key must not be confounded with pubUdty. It means 
far more. Display ads in newspapers are good, but not good enough. 
Reading notices of death losses, maturing endowments, etc., have their 
place in the great training school, but it*s the kindergarten, not the 
gymnasia. Stereotyped annual statements, presidents* reports, com- 
missioners' comments, etc., are only advance sneets of the great encyclo- 
pedia of information. Beautifully engraved circulars scattered broad- 
cast over the country are Kke meteors, attracting a few for a moment 
then gone forever. Peripatetic solidtors are like revivalists, here today, 
gone tomorrow, stirring things while in evidence, but many fall from 
grace after their departure. Agents* assodations and conventions are 
showers of blessings, but there are many arid plains just beyond the 
reach of the faUing drops. Insurance journals are hke preachers; 
they are great and good. We need them, but they preach to the select 
and the elect, while thousands never get their message. 
. The word straightforward 1 have used advisedly. Honesty is the 
best pohcy-^e*. The truth is what we want and let's have it aU. 
The pubhc is not slow to grasp the rationale of any proposition or pub- 
lication. The shghtest deception, excuse or extenuation gives rise 
to doubt, then ridicule, then contempt. Let's have the truth in his- 
tory of our business, the truth in the modiis operandi — all the truth about 
every phase of it. And there 's a knowing that goes dee j^er than clothes 
or money or brains: it is that sort which reaches down into the hidden 
springs of character. It is not studied, but a slow, geologic uncovering 
before which not even prehistoric remains stay concealed. If we take 
the pubUc into our confidence, we shall meet a generous response so 
long as we attempt no deception. 

ui sounding tne magical chord of straightforward promulgation, I 
desire briefly to refer to three factors to be worked out. The first is 
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meAod. How can it be done ? In passing, permit me to remark that 
a man can be a suggester without posing as a reformer. This 
paper is only suggestive and in no sense an euiaustivie treatise. Let a 
joint conmiission from the states of Canada be appointed by the two 
Executive Committees consisting of seven members, whose duty shall 
be to have this very important matter in diarge in all its details. A 
part of their work will be the preparation of a text book (in outline at 
least) for introduction into the public schools. A further attempt to 
establish chairs of insurance in more of our colleges and universities, 
under whose tuition a more extended study can be pursued. The 
preparation of topical pamphlets for general distribution through asso- 
ciations and agencies, sent out with correspondence, etc. A series of 
articles attractively written for the newspapers, monthly journals and 
magaidnes. A place on the program at summer schools and assemblies 
for a capable and entertainmg lecturer on matters pertaining to our 
business. An attempt to get a sermon or two each year from the pwil- 
pits on the economic and beneficent value of guaranteed indemnity. 
An organ published by the commissiion, suitably edited and sent out 
throu^ proper channels to the pubhc. I realize the necessary expense 
attac&d to a plan of this nature, yet if started in a small way with each 
association bearing its small share of the outlay, no one would be bur- 
dened. As the matter grows, the companies might be induced to con- 
tribute a portion of the sum set aside for advertising, to this purpose. 
The ways and means would follow the initiative. 

Second. Persistency. The public conscience needs more than in- 
struction; it needs training. Arsistency presupposes a fixed purpose. 
A fixed purpose moves in a straight line without thought of turning. 
Weariness, discouragement, failure, incompleteness of meUiod or material 
instead of being a bar should become an added reason for continuance 
to such a commission. Persistency wins battles, achieves success, 
builds canals, founds universities, establishes great enterprises. If the 
pubhc is to be trained in right thinking about our business, it means 
years of patient, persistent, tactful enaeavor in spite of obstacles or 
hindrances. The rank and file of field workers is made up of such 
men, and they know how. Keeping everlastingly at it is genius. 

Third. Simplicity. The hardest of all. Abstruse, complex pro- 
ductions have no attractions to the common people. Every oit oi in- 
formation attractively and simply stated forces its way into the brain 
cells and remains there. Doulbt invariably attaches to high-sounding 
phrases. Suspicion lurks around labored explanations abounding in 
polysyllables. It requires more genius to simplify than to compound. 
A promiscuous jumble of incoherent material will find its unimpeded 
way to the waste basket. It is common talk that surrounding our busi- 
ness are many mysteries not destined for the unsophisticated to cc«n- 
prehend. This ought not to be the case. Everything put out must 
be clearly stated in an interesting and simplified way, if pubhc attention 
is to be arrested. It seems to the writer that these great associations, 
so full of energy and inteUigence, aside from the development of a cohe- 
sive, educational and social character, strengthening the membership 
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and working incalculable good to the business, do not rise to their 
splendid opportuiiity if they neglect the instruction and careful training 
of the public conscience in some such way as has been briefly outlined 
in so desultory a Planner. The great public has been too busy getting 
rich, discussing puj^lic ownership, fighting trusts, and interei^ted in the 
labor problem to give much attention without helpful suggestion to the 
greatest beneficent proposition ever constructed. Left to itself, the 
business, like a treet without proper care, has grown fibre and foliage 
without getting the rich, sizable fruit desired. Growing out of an edu- 
cated public reason ^11 spring a more praiseworthy and dignified busi- 
ness, far outranking commercialism because of the sentimental quaU- 
ties it possesses. £i such a common intelligence will the honor, the 
purity and the square deaUng of life underwriting be conserved. AU 
the laws of the rentateuch will not accomplish what the high ideals 
held by the public will do when firmly rooted. This trained public 
reason will regard a man without a pohcy as in need of vaccination. 
It will regard the attempt to divert a single dollar of trust funds from 
its natural channel as a felony punishable to the limit. Companies 
and associations organized for revenue only, cheap clap-trap scnemes 
to entrap the unwary, new corporations with stock oertincates as riders 
on all policies, will receive no sympathy or patronage, but there will 
constantly go forth a demand for conservatism, economy, liberaKty, 
equity, and justice, a cabal of sterling virtues which every company 
desiring business must exemplify. 

Let the slogan be sounded, "Educate the People." Promulgate our 
business through those ^eat National bodies in a straightforward 
and simple and such a persistent way, until every fireside has been reached 
and every member of the family freely gives his confidence. Manv 
reforms will reform again and many admirable features take on fresh 
beauty. 

Sound again the magic key. Soliciting will be reduced to a minimum, 
because an educated desire will make it unnecessary. Extraordinary 
eflSciency will respond in the accomplishment of greater things ever 
dreamed of by the founders of our institutions, business once placed 
will so tenaciously remain on the books that only death, limitation or 
unusual calamity can possibly drive it off. Competition will lose its 
fierceness through the process of elimination and the differentiation of 
all companies to an ideal public standard, and a tremendous volume 
of new business will no longer be a characteristic of greatness or good- 
ness. 

Sound the magic key, and keep sounding it. From every side, but 
faintly heard at first yet gradually swelling in volume, will come back 
the response, — ^your business is above reproach, your companies are 
all right, the principles under which you operate are correct, your policies 
are just and liberal, your representatives are honest gentlemen, we be- 
lieve in your work, we commend your ways, we trust you, we delight 
to do you honor. You are protecting our wives and children, you are 
guarding our estates, you are making comfortable our own declining 
years. Because of you our poorhouses and other charitable institutions 
are scarcely occupied and our people have learned habits of thrift and 
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foresight; you have sweetened life, you have robbed sorrow of its poig- 
nancv, you have extracted the sting from death. The widow and orphan 
worship at your feet. All glory and honor and power and donunion 
to a business without a peer, combining in its one self the greatest sav- 
ings bank, the grandest trust company, the most substantial home saver, 
the best equipped orphan asylum, and the most splendid preserver 
of moral character the world has ever seen. 

Sound again the magic key and out of confusion will come rhythm, 
out of discord and harshness will come melody, the dead rocks of in- 
difference will begin to vibrate, the walls of legislative chambers will 
give back the strain, dissentions, disputed points, troublous times, 
wrangling, family jars, high words, will blend in sweet accord, until 
from the right hand and the left, from before and behind, from above 
and below, the grandest business the world has ever seen will become 
the center of a rich, full diapason of completest harmony. 

Upon motion, unanimously carried, a rising vote of 
thanks was tendered to Mr. Piekell. 

The President — The next, order of business is the 
announcement of successful prize essays. In the absence 
of Mr. Ady, I will ask our secretary to read the report. 

The secretary then read the report of the committee 
as follows: 

Omaha, Neb., August 12, 1907. 
Stephen F. Woodman, Chairman Executive Committee, 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
141 Milk Street, Bostoji, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Woodman: 

On March 27th, in behalf of the Prize Essays Conunittee I reported 
to you the selection of the topic for this year's essays, and also the 
Committee of Award to pass on the Essays. At the mid-year meeting 
of the Executive Conmiittee in New York on April 3rd the topic was 
adopted and the selection of the Committee of Award approved. 

"The Life Insurance Agent and His Future" is the topic and the 
Committee of Award consists of Hon. Edson P. Rich of Omaha; Pro- 
fessor George H. Ling of Columbia University, New York; and Pro- 
fessor Alfred T. DeLury of the University of Toronto, Toronto. 

The Committee of Award having completed their work, I now beg 
to report that the markings of the committee result in giving to essay 
No. 599 a rating of 96 J per cent, and to essay No. 19 a rating of 93 J 
per cent., awarding the Calef Loving Cup to essay No. 599 and the 
Williams Memorial Vase to essay No. 19. Essay No. 12 and No. 499 
also deserve honorable mention. The principal considerations observed 
•by the committee in rating the essays were contents, arrangement and 
style. 

The gentlemen constituting the Committee of Award deserve special 
•mention for the prompt and splendid service rendered by them in pass- 
ing on the essavs. In this connection I also desire to express my appre- 
ciation of the Kearty co-operation of the members of the Prize Essays 
Committee. 
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VVith peiBOnal regards, and ms best wishes for the uinual meetings 
of the Executive Conunitlee and the National Association at Toronto 
next we«k, I lemain. 

Yours very truly, 

Chas. E. Adt, Chairman. 
Prise Essays Committee. 
The Secretary — I have great pleasure in stating that 
the winner of the first prize is Mr. Melvin P. Porter of 
the Buffalo Association. It also gives me pleasure to 
state, as many of you already know, that Mr. Porter took 
this same prize at Hartford, Conn., two ye&rs ago. 

Essay No. 19 was written by Mr. Charles M. March, 
of the Maine Association, Mr. March having taking the 
same prize last year. 

Essay No. 12, to receive honorable mention, was 
written by Mr. Gaylord Davidson of Springfield, III., and 
essay No. 499 by Mr. Henry M. Chamberlain of the Boston 
Association. 

The Pbbsidbnt — We will now award the prizes. Mr. 
March was unfortunately unable to come to this conven- 
tion. Therefore, Mr. Stevens, of the Maine Association 
will receive the cup for bim. 

In presenting the Calef Cupto Mr. Porter, Ex-Presideat 
Dolph said: 

Mb. DoLFH^Mr. President, Mr. Porter, and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: It was su)^sted. in view of the fact that (his convention 
Ls being held in Canada, that it mi^t be 
well to prepare some data covering the 
history of this remarkable cup. It was 
presented in 1894 by Major Ben S. Colet, 
an honored member of the Boston Associa- 
tion. I have put upon paper the record, 
ias it were, of tiiat cup since the time of its 
presentation, and in view of the hour and 
the tact that this will become a part of the 
records of thb convention, 1 would ask 
your permission to simply pass thit on to 
the secretary, and it can then l>e read by 
all tile members of the Association, 



called, and upon which you have written 
uur essay, and looking over the subjects, as 
I have, I feel that this is a very remarkable sul)ject, "The Life In- 
surance AgenlandlLsFuture," I presume that when we get the benefit 
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of this paper we shall all know where we are going to. (Laughter.) 
And that reminds me that we may be encroaching just a little upon 
the prerogatives of the minister, because the scientist tells us where 
we came from, and the minister of course tells us where we are gp^og, 
but at the same time it seems proper for me to say that I thank God 1 
am here now. (Great laughter.) 

There are two great factors in life controlling man's action — treason 
and judgment. Tlie former is a quality of the mind, the other of the 
heart. When they come into sharp conflict with one another it is senti- 
ment which invariably wins out. It is the greatest factor in the lives 
of men and women, because it is more universal than reason, more 
convincing than all the books of logic, and when sentiment is reason- 
ably presented, which is a rather paradoxical way of putting it, then 
both neart and mind are satisfied. 

My friends, the delegates in attendance at this convention, who were 
personal friends of Major Ben S. Calef, will tell you that so long as 
memory lasts no reference can be made to him and his work, that does 
not open a gateway to their hearts. His life was a blessing and a bene- 
diction. I am highly honored, Mr. President, in being permitted to 
add my tribute of regard to his memory. It seems to me he must have 
been a living examine of sentiment personified. His accomplishments 
prove the force of sentiment. Do we not agree that these annual con- 
tests have been more successful, and that we are more enthusiastic about 
these ceremonies, very largely because they stand for the most practical 
expression we can give of our appreciation of the sentiments tnat con- 
trolled him, the life he led, his friendship for us, and the love he bore 
for our cause. 

It has been said that anyone can sympathize with people in trouble, 
but only great men take joy in their success. I want to assure you, 
my brother, that if Major Calef were here today, he would find his greatest 
joy and satisfaction in your success. With thoughts of him, and his 
unselfish devotion to our cause, we congratulate you most heartily on 
your splendid victory, and on behalf of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters I now have the honor and the very great pleasure 
of presenting to you this cup — ^the Calef Loving Cup. You will find 
upon it, we trust, the loving marks of a master's hand. We transfer 
it to your keeping in fond remembrance of him who had the heart to 
conceive, and the courage to promulgate the lofty sentiment it presents, 
and with the hope that all your anticipations for your future will be 
fully realized. (Applause.) 

The data referred to by Mr. Dolph was as follows: 
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Mk. Porter — Liidies and Gentkmen: I cannot sufficiently express 
my appredation of the honor which you have confemd upoD me, aod 
upon the Bulfalo AseodatioD through this 
cup. If you will permit me to hasten on to 
the futuit! of our [Ht>fessioD, though you 
asked for only one thousand words, I would 
like to add a few more. 

If the essay should appear too optimistic 

ito any of you, bear in mind that it is based 
u[>on the conviction that you have such 
faith in lite insurance that you will not lie 
down supinely on the bad legislation," They 
have ri^ls who dare maintain tbem." I 
am reminded of the story of a mother who 
was teatifying in court for her son, then a 
young num. She said, "He has worked up- 
on our fann all his life." Hie cross-exami- 
ner, in order tocontusehcr,added."Madain. 
wliat did be work atdurine his fiist year." 
She replied, "He milked." (Laughter.) 
We agents must set to work during this first year under the Armstrong 
laws, it life insurance, now a child, is to receive the proper sustenance 
and grow into a manhood strong and noble beyond our dreams. It 
~>t strange that legislation passed during the time of public clamor, 

■in haste, si ■■*■•- 

e agents ft 
lation. Even the Armstrong Comi 
saw all but two — all but one admitted that they themselves 
did not understand the original sections 07 and 96. If then 
in time of public excitement the agents, handicapped as they were 
by the home officers, were able to j^t their commission.^ under the 
original sections doubled in the present section 97, why • 

' ' '' '■ nt has died down, gel the relati\ , 

Now, it seems to me is the time 
;, for each man, backed 
^ , ill on the candidates for 

le coming election to the Assembly. Atthetime of public excitement 
irom my experience I can say that the needs of the constituents can 
more easily be learned by candidates than by leeislator.j aftir election, 
(Applause.) And, let us not deceive ourselves that the public will do 
this work — our work. Only in times of crises does the public take 
mudi interest in legislation. 

It seems to me too thai we have had sufficient experience, thai we 
know the effect of those laws, that by the time the legislature gets down 
to work next spring we shall have our figures so as to present to them 
the actual situation. It seems to me we should now begin. Quiet 
work should be done and followed up publicly, when the legislature 
is in session, for actual business next spring. We should first agree 



sugni increase wnicn ls necessary r iiow, ii seen 
tor New York State agents to quietly organize, fi 
In' all the othtr agents, to eel his friends to call ( 
the coming election to the Assembly. Atthetime 
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in this association as to the legislation necessary. We should take into 
consideration the general welfare, not simply our own interests. If 
it were possible for life insurance to prosper without the agent, the only 
thing for us to do would be to get out ana do some necessaiy part of the 
world *s work. Commissions sm>uld not exceed what is required properly 
to cany insurance to the people, but let it not be forgotten that mcrease 
in commission becomes a cost to the pohcyholder only when it exceeds 
the mortality saving from fresh risks and the reduction in fixed charges 
from division among larger numbers of policyholders. Did the gentle- 
men who, yesterday, was satisfied with Section 97, and who told tales 
of such fabulous income from low commissions tell us how much of that 
was due to nine and ten per cent, renewals for long periods.? What 
part of those renewals were get from confiscation of business of other 
men, dead or departed ? Did they consider the interests of many 
agents of companies offering insurance just as good as their own, agents 
wno must start out on low commissions without the high and long re- 
newals? Had the fi;ospel of expansion of life insurance for the good 
of society touched tneir hearts ? Gentlemen, I beUeve the public wel- 
fare would be served by a modification of Section 97, but let us not ask 
too much. Let us not blame the public, either for being sufficiently 
moral and interested in hfe insurance to become indignant over the 
graft exposed — ^let us not blame them if they went sometimes too far. 
While perhaps sufficient pubhcity might attain the same end, I did not 
spend a week in Albany fighting restrictions, but merely to try to pre- 
vent restrictions. 

While hfe insurance should be subject to restrictions not necessary 
in other lines of business, it seems to me that we should unitedly insist 
that our companies allow us all the first year's commission permitted 
under the Annstrong law, and it is enough. I maintain it is all the 
business ought to pay until it has proved valuable by paying — ^living 
and paying. Then further, let us organize and go before the New York 
liCgisIature and insist that we get continuous renewals after the busi- 
ness has proved valuable by living and paying. 

The President — The second prize, the Ben Williams 
Memorial Vase, will be presented by Mr. Charles Jerome 
Edwards, president of the New York Association. 

Mr. Edwards, in presenting the Ben Williams Memo- 
rial Vase to Mr. Stevens, in behalf of Mr. March said: 

It is indeed a pleasure to present to you and ask you to accept on be- 
half of Mr. March of the Maine Association, this cup, the second time 
in succession, for the essay which Mr. March has presented. It was 
the Maine Association that was present at the Parker House in Boston 
so many years ago when the first primary work of the National Asso- 
ciation was begun. It was the Maine Association that helped in that 
work, and it is peculiarly fitting, it seems to me that this vase should 
go back to the Maine Association, in memory of those men who have 
made this Association the vehicle of our opportunities. 

Mr. Ben Williams filled, in the hearts of life insurance men, agents 
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everywhere, and of this association particularly, a warm spot. He was 
one of the old guard of whom so many have gone before, and sadly 
«enou^, of whom there are so few with us today. 

In asking you to take this cup to Mr. March, tendering it to him 
and the Maine Association on behalf of this body in this National con- 
vention, you will convey to Mr. March our appreciation of the value 
of his paper, not on the floor here, not today or tomorrow, but in the 
years of the future, when men possibly have become discouraged, dis- 
heartened, disturbed, who need a life buo^ of hopefulness to help them, 
want something that, in a sense, is hke a Bible lesson, to lead them along 
bright and happier paths. Kindly express to Mr. March these senti- 
ments on behalf of the National Association, and I will ask you to re- 
•oeive this cup on behalf of Mr. March. (Applause.) 

Mr. Stevens, in responding to the presentation remarks 
by Mr. Edwards said: 

Mb. Stevens — ^Kind Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen: You do not know 
-with how much pleasure I receive this cup to carry back to Maine. 
It is with much pride that I shall carry this back to Mr. March, who, 
for the second time in succession has won it, an event that never before 
happened since the cup was given by my dear old friend, Ben WilUams, 
whom I had known so well and intimately for many years, and for that 
reason it carries with it the association of that dear good soul who has 
gone to the other side. 

I want to say just here a word in regard to Mr. March. He is a young 
man of many attainments. He is a scholar, a gentleman, a man of 
high character, and carries with him the rare qualification of being a 
good agency manager, and at the same time a first-class personal solicitor; 
one of the fairest competitors in the field, and a man who honors the 
profession which he has selected for a life work. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The prize winning essays were as follows: 

**The Life Insurance Agent and His Future" 

By Melvin P. Porter 

The future of an occupation is determined by its service to society 
and its personal advantages. One of the highest and most altruistic 
institutions of society is life insiu*ance for protection of wife and children 
and provision for old age. Only with its advent did it become pos- 
sible tor men who die during their productive period to provide ade- 
•quately for their dependents. It alone can offer indemnity for earning 
power. In many a home it prevents the dispersion of the children, is 
their sole source of food and snelter and their only means of education 
into good citizenship. It does more to lessen pauperism and the result- 
ing ignorance and crime than do all charitable institutions combined. 
Jt cures thriftlessness, that most prevalent of human maladies. 

It is hard to over-estimate the ethical value to society of the life insur- 
ance agent in teaching men to save and invest wisely enough of their in- 
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ooDie during their productive period in order that th^ and theirs may 
not become dependent upon tne state afterwards* — a saving which an* 
nually amounts to seven nundred million dollars and whidi invested in 
the great industries makes possible a laige utilization of the forces of 
nature in the service of man. Life insurance adds mmal fiber to every 
man insured. Throuf^ the immediate creation of an estate it widens 
his outlook, relieves him from anxiety, frees his capita], serves as col- 
lateral, secures his business in times of stress and accumulating apart 
from the hazards of trade suffices for his own and his family's needs 
when his other possessions may have been lost. 

Human egoism and the experiments of two centuries prove the futility 
of the hope that men will protect their dependents witnout the earnest 
advocacy of the agent. 

But granting the permanence of the social need for the agent his future 
is still contingent upon personal advantages. He can make a living 
from the start without years of professional study and other weary years 
of waiting for clients. He has no difficulty in securing employment 
from the company of his choice and in the city of his desire. 

Under mociem business conditions when failure often comes through 
no fault of him who fails, the agent finds satisfaction in that his occupa- 
tion ordinarily involves no capital subject to business hazards, no stock 
to depreciate and no danger of shelf worn goods. 

His services command returns conunensurate with his ability because 
competition is limited and because he receives all he earns. His pro- 
fession is not overcrowded since it does not appeal to the multitudes 
without initiative who will work only when a superior defines each day's 
duties, nor to the masses without self-confidence who must have an* 
employer to guarantee a salary, for which risk he retains a considerable 
part of their earnings. The agent's net income exceeds that of many 
who seem to earn more, because ordinarily he has no bad accounts, 
no interest to pay on invested capital, no rent of office and salaries of 
clerks. 

No other occupation offers a competent man greater security and 
continuity of income. The apparent certainty for the wage-earner 
vanishes if he fails to earn his salary. In this age when most men are 
forced into the class of wage-earners subject to the call and the caprice 
of the wage-payer, often when the hair has grown gray in the master's 
service turned out to make place for younger men or for relatives of the 
employer, the agent rejoices that he is in business for himself and can- 
build up a large and growing clientage, that hard times have little effect 
on his vocation, that he is master of his time and largely of the amoimt 
of his income, that there is no dead line in his profession but that gray 
hairs only aid him in winning the confidence that is the basis of all suc- 
cess and that his renewals form a large pension continuing for years 
after his death or retirement. Recent legislation that reduced his com- 
mission brought to many an agent the sense of independence and security 
for the future involved in absolute ownership of his renewak heretofore 
liable to confiscation at the option of the other party to his contract. 
By the elimination of unworthy companies and agents and through» 
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dimate with relativelv little loss. He may if be wishes pursue his o^- 
ing in the South in tne winter, in the North in the summer, at the sea- 
shore, in the mountains, in fact, wherever civilized men are found. 

He can employ all the talenls and education he possesses because 
his field is the human mind. He grows in power from assoiiation 



with nten of energy and enterprise, not with the diseased as the doctor, 
nor with the quarrelsome as the lawyer, nor with the imniBlure as 
teacher. He teams initiative, industry, tact and human nature. 



many hours of leisure for study, hi; wide acquaintance with and mastery 
of men and his control of his time, peculiarly fit hitn for leadership in 
movements which make for civic righteousness. 

Illere'is moral uplift in his identity of interest with his client and 
with society. He is a lawyer to settle estates but without lawsuits, a 
physidan to poverty, a, teacher of duty to family, a preacher of unsel- 
fishness and a raophet showing the way to extend personality beyond 
the grave. He is an idealist and has visions of the future of his [Hotes- 
sion now only in its infanty. He works for the millennium which will, 
be ushered in when hfe insurance shall have been brought to every 
fire-side and the ills of society due to thriftlessness and improvidence 
shall be no more. 

"The Life Insweance Agbnt and His Futube." 
By Charks M. March. 
Life insurance is one of the elements of modern civilization which 
bos not yet been assigned to its position relative to society. Its rise 
to {H^minence is comparatively lecent. 
Statesmen and jurists have not yet pro- 
nounced its legal and pohtical statue nor- 
do they yet fully comprehend its .scope and 
value. A study of the present and future 

(status of the life insurance agent must,, 
therefore, largely be an inquiry into the 
relation of the institution of hfe insurance 
to the body pohtic. 
As a pul of the insurance business the 
a^nt, by the weight of authority in the 
Ijnited States, is considered the ^nt of 
the company and not of the insured! The 
two parties are subject to the laws of agent 
and principal as in other lines of business. 
With reference to their relation to the pub- 
lic, there is a radical difference however 
between that of company and that of aijent 
An insurance company is only concerned with the public when individ- 
uals become either applicant or insured members. It is then related- 
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to the insured as a banker is to a depositor, that is, conditional debtor 
•or creditor. The duties of the home office staff and employees are 
administrative, supervisory or clerical. Their relation to society is not 
•different from that of officers in other financial institutions. With the 
afient it is entirely different. He is identified with that peculiar feature 
of the institution of life insurance which distinguishes it from a mere 
banking business. His business is to find a man who needs insurance 
and th^ by showing its advantage induce him to insure. He is the one 
who faces the public. He is similar to the inventor and manufacturer 
in the industriiil world, the one who does the creative work. This dis- 
tinction between the agency force and the home office staff identifies 
the agent as the true representative of life insurance, the exponent of 
the insurance idea. 

The relation of the insiuranoe agent to the people is receiving care- 
ful attention but no general agreement has been reached. The applica- 
tion to life insiurance of a test which has for centuries been the guide 
•of men in efforts to establish liberty, the test of the theory of natural 
law, furnishes some conception of the true relation and an indication 
of what may come in the future. Natural law affirms that alone in 
their natural state men may do as they choose and are under no restraint 
or limitation, but when they live in communion and unite their resources 
for protection they become dependent upon each other and certain of 
their inherent rights must be surrendered for the conmion good. This 
theory gave to Roman law its simplicity and justice. It was the inspira- 
tion of many of those brilliant patriots and thinkers whose ideas became 
the spirit of constitutional law m England and America. In the United 
States the present time is the beginning of an era of distribution and 
regulation of the wealth and power created during the past years of 
material and industrial development. There is an increasing need for 
statute laws relating to individual and corporate conduct. This new 
body of law will be in keeping with the spirit of the constitution but its 
tendency will be to prescribe such conduct. Formerly it was necessary 
to protect the rights of the people from the governing power. Today 
an increase in the power of government is needed much will protect 
people from eadi otner, that is, good citizens from the selfish and irre- 
sponsible. 

The future of the life insurance agent depends upon the adaptabih'ty 
of insurance to the needs of the times and upon the extenfof recognition 
of its value. If we compare the practical results of the agent's work 
with the teachings of natural law it aids in understandi^ wherein every 
iife iasurance policy is a benefit to the public at large, n shows that his 
work tends to preserve the safety of free institutions and the right of 
all to "life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." A man who lives year 
after year without insuring his life is liable to impose burdens upon so- 
ciety which are a menace to its welfare and which, limit the opportunities 
of others. An agent who induces such a delinquent citizen to insure 
I»otecfcs society by providing the means whereby his children in the 
event of his untimely death may attain a normal development and be- 
■come fitted for the competition of life. Statesmen in all free countries 
know that any political question is insignificant compared with the 
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importance of preserving the influence of the home and of maintaining 
at a high stanaard the mental and physical vitality and moral percep- 
tions of all classes. Life insurance is essentially a natural defensive 
measure against ignorance, crime and disease. Life insurance has a 
great work to do. It is a new force in history, as ytt little understood 
in its pohtical aspect. The state should encourage the increase of in- 
surance in force. Legislation should favor and stimulate an agent in 
his work. 

The future of life insurance agents will depend largely upon them- 
selves. Insurance has become a political question and the agents, 
through their independent international body with affiliated associa- 
tions in every state and province, must face the issue for their policy- 
holders, their companies and themselves. If the erratic supervision 
and biu*densome demands of state governments continue relief may be 
possible through efficient supervision by Federal authority under the 
general welfare clause of the Constitution or by the companies operat- 
ing under a Federal license. The most prominent feature of recent 
insurance history is the demonstration of tne power and ability of the 
agents to protect insurance interests and the futility of reliance upon 
other influences. The representatives of life insurance are active in 
the promotion of true liberty and it is certain that the future will bring 
increased recognition, opportunity and usefulness. They are a social and 
economic necessity of modern ci\ilization and the time will never come 
when it will be safe to dispeiise wijtl;! their services. 

The following are mentioned >as writings whi<ii have influenced the 
author of this essay in the study of the relation of tne life insurance 
agent to the public welfare: 
The Evolution of Modern Liberty, George L. Scherger, Professor of 

History, Armour Institute of Tedinology. 
The Rignts of Man, Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Mutual Life Insurance, Francis C. Lowell, Justice of the United States 

Circuit Court, Atlantic Monthly, January 1907. 
James Wilson, Patriot, And the Wilson Doctrine, Lucien Hugh Alex- 
ander of the Philadelphia Bar, North American Review, November 

1906. 
New National Force and the Old Law, Melville M. Bigelow, Dean of 

the Boston University Law School, Atlantic Monthly, December 1906. 
Our Changing Constitution, Alfred Pearce Dennis, Professor of History 

in Smith College, Atlantic Monthly, October 1905. 

The following are cited as authority for the legal points raised: 
American Constitutional Law, Henry Campbell Black, M. A. 
Law of Principal and Agent, Francis B. Tiffany. 
The Law of Insurance, William Reynolds Vance, Professor of Law 

in the George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

The President — The next order of business on the 
program is new business. It will perhaps take an hour to 
finish all that we have to do, and unless there is objec- 
tion, we will continue until all business is finished. 
Mr. Stevens — I suggest that we continue. 
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Mr. Woodman — ^The Executive Committee at its special meeting 
yesterday voted to report the following as an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the National Association, to be substituted for Article IX» 
as it now stands: 

Article IX — ^Membership: Any life underwriters' or agents' 
associations now possessing membership in the National Asso- 
ciation may continue to nold such membership subject to 
conditions heretofore existing. New memberships after the 
adoption of this amendment shall be governed by the follow- 
ing: 

Any life underwriters' or agents' association consisting of 
the representatives of regular old-line insurance companies 
shall be eligible to membership herein on approval of its con- 
stitution and by-laws by the Executive Committee and the pay- 
ment of annual dues and subscribing to the constitution and 
by-laws of this association. 

Provided, that the constitution or by-laws of the association 
seeking membership herein exclude from their membership the 
representatives of companies which practice company manage- 
ment or control through separate promoting or managing com- 
panies not responsible to or controlled by policyholders and 
insurance departments; and the representatives of companies 
which use the "advisory board" or "agency company" or 
"stock with policy" schemes, or any plan or combination by 
which anything not a legitimate feature of a life insurance 
policy is offered as an inducement to take insurance; and the 
representatives of companies which depart in any way from 
the true old-line principle of a scientifically adequate reserve con- 
sisting of genuine assets. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — Mr. Chairman, yourself and the members of the 
convention will recognize that amendment as a modified form of the 
resolution which the Minneapolis Association proposed here. It is 
not exactly what we wanted, but we think it is lair, that it represents 
the concensus of opinion, and, as Talleyrand said, "Everybody is wiser 
than anybody." Therefore I take pleasure in moving the adoption 
of this amendment. 

The motion was seconded and the amendment was 
unanimously adopted. 

Chairman Woodman thereupon read the following re- 
solution recommended by the Executive Committee: 

Resolved, that the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, in view of the notable increase in the number of life 
insurance companies recently organized, deems it timely to 
place itself on record as extending the right hand of fellow- 
ship, now as heretofore, to the agents of all properly conducted, 
genuine legal-reserve companies, new and old, doing business 
anywhere in the United States or Canada; and at the same 
time recommends that all local associations should exercise 
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special care not to admit to their membership agents of those 
companies that by devices of corporate form seek to evade 
responsibility and accowitability; or that inflate their assets by 
the device of ante-dating policies of new insurance or otherwise; 
or that practice extravagance under the cloak of valuation 
devices, or that indulge in board or stock schemes or other decep- 
tive and irregular field practices; or that are promoted or 
managed by men of questionable integrity and good faith. 

Mr. Van Tutl — ^It gives me great pleasure also to move the adop- 
tion of that resolution, and in doing that I wish to thank the members 
of the association particularly, on behalf of the Minneapolis Association, 
for taking the stand which I think we should unanimously take here 
today, which, in my judgment, is the farthest step in advance which 
this association has ever taken. 

The motion was seconded and the recommendation 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Woodman — ^Your committee further wish to submit the follow- 
i ng preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas, the life insurance agents of this countnr have read 
with the deepest interest the presentation of the life insurance 
situation by I*resident Joseph A. DeBoer, of the National Life 
Insurance Company of Vermont, as exemplified by the com- 
pany, the policyholder and tiie agent, in whidi he so ably, intelli- 
gently ana honestly places before the people a truthful analysis 
of the conditions as they exist and are applicable at the present 
time to this great business; and 

Whereas, he shows such a full and correct knowledge of the 
duties and responsibilities imposed upon the life insurance 
agents in their relations to the comf>any and the policyholders; 
flierefore, be it 

Resolved, that the life insurance agents of this countiy in 
convention assembled, hereby express their sincere thanks and 
gratitude to Joseph A. De&>er for his exceedingly able and 
timely address. We recognize in him an able, conscientious, 
manly and fearless defender of the life insurance interests; one 
who, out of his comprehensive knowledge has especially placed 
before the people of this country the tife agent's true attitude 
and worth, and whose words will excite for uem the sympathy, 
respect and rightful appreciation of the great service, wnicn they 
render both to the company and the poBcyholder, whereby they 
will continue to be recognized as a permanent factor in the 
development and perpetuity of the life insurance business. 

Resolved, that a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolu- 
tion be sent to Presiaent Joseph A. DeBoer by the secretary 
■of the association accompanied by a suitable letter of thanks for 
the timely service whidi he has rendered the life insiu*anoe 
agents of this country. 
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Upon motion by Mr. Porter, seconded and carried, the 
recommendation of the committee was unanimously 
adopted. 

The President — Before going to- the next order of 
business, I wish to take a few minutes of your time in 
which to receive subscriptions for the Official Proceedings 
of this convention. The secretary will now call the roll. 

The secretary then called the roll announcing that 
Arkansas subscribed for four copies, Baltimore for forty 
copies. 

The Secretary — Birmingham? Boston? 

Mr. Woodman — Boston will take twenty-five. 

The Secretary — Buffalo ? 

Mr. Justice — ^The members of the delegation here have personally 
subscribed, and I do not feel that I have any authority to subscribe 
for any at home. Those subscriptions will come later if they are wanted. 

The Secretary — I wish you would take up the matter 
when you return Mr. Justice and see if you cannot get 
an association subscription for the book. We want to 
publish and dispose of at least one thousand copies. 

The President — Won't the president of the Buffalo 
Association assume the responsibility of subscribing for 
fifty or one hundred ? How is that Mr. Hatch ? 

Mr. Hatch — How many do you think we should subscribe for? 

Mr. W. M. Wood — One hundred and fifty. Two hundred in a 
minute. 

Mr. Hatch — I think our delegation have all subscribed personally. 
We will see you later about that and take what is apportioned to us. 

Mr. Wood — We won't be here long and would like to have you 
subscribe for twenty-five or fifty. 

The Secretary — Canada? 

Mr. George H. Allen — One for each association in the Dominion. 
You can send us fifty copies. 

The Secretary — That is beside the twenty-one for 

the respective associations or inclusive ? 

^Ir. Allen — No, fifty altogether. 

The Secretary — Chicago ? 

Mr. Mason — ^The Chicago Association has subscribed already, the 
delegates here have each subscribed liberally, but we will subscribe- 
for the association twenty-five in addition. 
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The Secretary — Twenty-five in addition? 

Mr. Mason — ^In addition to the personal subscriptions already 
given in. 

The Secretary — Cincinnati? 

Mr. John Dolph — You have our subscription for twenty-five copies. 

The Secretary — Cleveland? 

Mr. Olmsted — I have no authority to subscribe for our associa- 
tion, but I will personally see that you get at least ten subscriptions from 
the members of our association. 

The Secretary — Colorado? Is Mr. Edwards pres- 
ent? Connecticut? Who is present from Connecticut? 
Dayton, Ohio ? Detroit ? 
Mr. William Van Sickle — I think we can dispose all told of twenty. 
The Secretary — Erie ? Georgia ? 
Mr. H. H. Steiner — The chairman of our delegation is not here. 
The Secretary — Grand Rapids? Anybody from 
Grand Rapids ? Hudson Valley ? 
Mr. R. J. Webb — ^Five copies. 

The Secretary — Indiana? Mr. Ritchie, how many ? 
Mr. Flickinger — ^We will take ten. 
The Secretary — Northern Indiana. 
Mr. Orr — ^Five. 
The Secretary — Iowa? 

Mr. McKinney — My personal subscription of ten was for the asso 
dation. 

The Secretary — Kansas City ? Lincoln, Nebraska? 

Los Angeles ? 

Mr. C. S. Montgomery — ^I have subscribed for the association ten, 
but I will raise that to twenty-five. 

The Secretary — Louisville? Is Louisville present? 
Maine ? 

Mr. J. Putnam Stevens — ^I had subscribed for three, but for the 
association you may make it seven more, making it ten in all. 

The Secretary — Massachusetts Central? Is Mr. 
Ludlow present ? Western Massachusetts ? Minneapo- 
lis ? 

Mr. J. Edward Myers — ^The delegation will subscribe for five, 
which will be very likely increased. 
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The Secretary — Minnesota? Is Mr. Graves present? 
Montgomery, Alabama ? Nebraska ? 
Mb. W. a. Sboth — Six copies. 

The Secretary — The New England Women's Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Shaal ? 

Mrs. Florence E. Shaal — I personally subscribe for three, and I 
shall have to consult with the others before doing anything more. 

The Secretary — New Hampshire? Newark? 

Mr. E. E. Bice — I cannot give that order imtil after I consult the 
association on my return. However I will make a personal effort to 
get a subscription. 

The Secretary — New York? 

Mr. Charles J. Edwards — ^Fifty copies in addition to the sub- 
scriptions taken here on die floor. I think everyone has subscribed. 

The Secretary — North Carolina? Oregon? Peoria, 
Illinois? Is Mr. Root present? Philadelphia? 

Mr. Wm. M. Scott — Mr. Secretary you know that we have already 
subscribed for twenty-five as individuals. We will take twenty-five 
more as an association. 

The Secretary — Pittsburg? 

Mr. Wm. M. Wood — ^Mr. Secretary, the Pittsburg Association will 
take enough to make the individual subscription come up to fifty. 

The Secretary — Port Huron ? Rochester ? 

Mr. £. R. Putnam — Rochester as an assodation will subscribe for 
twenty-five. We would Hke, however, for you to take into aoooont 

the subscriptions you have already gotten. 

The Secretary — That is twenty-five to include the 
subscriptions ? 
Mr. Putnam — Yes, and send them all in one package. 

The Secretary — Twenty-five, all told. San Fran- 
cisco ? Savannah ? Springfield, Illinois ? 

Mr. J. S. Starr — I shall have to report on that later. I do not know 
what our association has been doing about that. 

The Secretary — St. Louis ? 

Mr. Herrick — ^We secured thirty-six subscriptions last year at 
a dinner, and in about three weeks we hold a meeting of the associa- 
tion. I presume after dinner if we present the subject we shall secure 
more subscriptions than I would dare guarantee on my own account. 
I will say though that I will take the responsibility of guaranteeing fifteen 
copies. 
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The Secretary — We will expect to hear from you 

after dinner then Mr. Herrick. (Laughter.) Syracuse ? 

Is Mr. Luther or Mr. Kidder here ? Toledo ? 

Mr. R. E. Ferguson — ^Following the St. Louis gentleman's sug- 
gestion, I will take it up when I get home. I think I will get more sub- 
scriptions, probably four or five copies. 

The Secretary — Very well. Utah? 

Mr. J. Fred Anderson — Utah will take five. 

The Secretery — Virginia ? 

Mr. N. D. S1LI.S — ^Some of our members are subscribing personally. 
I will take it up with our association when I get home. 

The Secretary — That is all, Mr. President. 

Mr. J. E. Meyers — Do I understand we are under new business ? 

The President — Yes sir. 

Mr. Meyers — I want to offer this resolution. I wrote it out myself 
this morning and had not time to submit it to the Executive Committee, 
but I think it will pass with unanimous vote. I shall be a little 
surprised from the tenor of the remarks of those with whom I have 
spoken if it does not meet with unanimous approval. In the past we 
have always been crowded with business. We have taken up a great 
deal of time with social duties, and if all the members of the associa- 
tion feel as I do, they fully appreciate the courtesy and hospitality that 
has always been extended to us. We hardly expect that in the future 
because we know the general courtesy of these associations that enter- 
tain us will try and rival those who have previously entertained us. 
At the same time we have spent a great deal of time on addresses, 
which some of us think could have been better spent if devoted 
to business and five-minute talks. I do not know if you all feel 
that way, but at least I do, I feel that some of our five-minute talks 
were just getting in shape where we were getting some good from them. 
There are always two or three addresses that we very much enjoy. 
There are some who are most willing, and yet do they give us just what 
we want when we come to these conventions from a long distance? 
Now to express my own view, and I don't ask anyone to second this 
unless it meets with his view, I am going to read the following resolu- 
tion, and I hope if there are any omers that they will freely express 
themselves as 1 have on the subject. It is a matter that I think will 
be for the success of our association. We want large attendance. I 
believe if we have a full discussion of business matters and not more 
topics, but a freer discussion of them, we are going to have a full atten- 
dance. I for one do not like to see empty seats when members should 
be in them, and I believe if we as members take an active interest in 
everything that comes up, and keep ourselves to five-minute discussions, 
not fifteen or twenty-minute discussions, but five-minute discussions, 
that we will get the best out of our meetings that can be had. We have 
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had some splendid addresses telling us of the beauties of our profession. 
Some of us have been eighteen or twenty-five years in the business now, 
and we think we know what the beauties of our profession are. We 
honor the kind words that these gentlemen speak to us about our pro- 
fession, but the object of our meetings seems to me to be how we can 
improve our profession directly or indirectly, improve our finances 
and our standing. In view of that I offer this resolution: 

Resolved, that this convention recommend to future con- 
ventions and their officers that more time be given to general 
business and to the discussion of five-minute topics than has 
been so devoted in the past, and in order to accomplish this we 
recommend that the whole of the morning of the second day as 
well as the whole of the third day be designated for that purpose, 
and that an opportunity for the introduction of new business be 
given on the morning of the second day. 

That last addition was in order that business may be referred to the 
Executive Committee, and it can pass on it in the afternoon when it 
general Iv is in session. I move you the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. H. Ij. Remmel — I am going to rise to second that motion. What 
do you come to these conventions for? What is the general proposi- 
tion ? This is the second convention I have ever attended, and I nave 
been very much interested in attending these conventions. I have 
enjoyed the sessions and these magnificent addresses, but it occurs 
to me that what we want to come here for is to all participate in these 
discussions, and that each man tell us his own personal experience from 
his own standpoint. It occurs to me we will get more results out of a 
convention of this kind than with these long — ^I won't say labored 
addresses, because I don *t think the addresses we have listened to have 
been labored addresses. I think we have received a great deal of bene- 
fit from the addresses that have been made. The address made by the 
gentleman from this country yesterday was one of the finest addresses 
I ever listened to, and I think it was one of the keynote addresses of 
this convention, but I believe if you are going to have a large conven- 
tion, one that is full of interest, and one that will attract attention and 
bring people here, you should have more five-minute talks on the floor. 
Those are the things where you learn from each other. Men become 
interested when they feel they are coming to a convention, and have 
an opportunity to express themselves upon subjects of such vitality, 
and which are of such vital importance to each man's business, and 
I am in hearty accord with that proposition. _We have had it in other 
associations that I have been connected with, not of this character, 
but business associations, enterprises that come into a community. 

Take for instance the discussion of the good roads movement. We 
will have learned men, who know how to build good roads address us, 
and we all listen to those good road talks, but the men who are inter- 
ested in building good roads and want to have the good roads in their 
community, they want to hear expressions from the personnel of that 
convention on the floor of the convention. That is the best way to 
create public sentiment, to make those fellows go back home, and feel 
they have received inspiration, and perhaps given others inspiration 
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in the five-minute addresses they have made upon good roads, and the 
same proposition holds good upon other lines, and I am in hearty accord 
with uiis five-minute proposition. ^ Let everybody when thev come 
to this convention feel they have a voice on the floor, and not that this 
gentleman has been selected, and another gentleman has been selected 
to make an address upon this and that. When I saw this program 
here I supposed we were going to have forty or fifty five-minute addresses. 
That would have been three hours and twenty minutes. We should 
have gone back home and been benefited. With all due deference 
to the magnificent speakers who have addressed us, I think there are 
many gentlemen upon this floor who could have condensed into a five- 
minute talk, not as much as was said in a thirty-minute talk, but they 
might have done as much good. I am in favor of that resolution. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Woodman — ^With permission of the mover of this resolution, 
I will offer an amendment which I think will be entirely satis- 
factory to him, that is that direct consideration be given to this on 
the floor of the convention rather than through reference to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mr. Meyers — I will accept that amendment if my seconder will. 

Mr. Remmel — I will. 

The question was then put on the motion as amended 
and it was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Meyers — Mr. Chairman, the amendment by the Minneapolis 
delegation having been accepted with some alteration, I may give the 
convention some news whicn it is not possiblv informed on; there is 
a little joker in there. Now, I don't know why our friend Van Tuyl 
didn't state what that joker was. By having accepted that amendment 
you have accepted into full union and full membership the ladies' 
auxiliary as members of this convention. We left all matter out regard- 
ing sex, believing that a good field worker, whether man or woman 
was entitled to membership in this convention. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. W. Heisse — I heartily second that motion made by Mr. 
Meyers. I would hate to differ with him, but there is a little wrong 
impression gone out, and that is that we are tired of the addresses, some- 
what wearied of them. That is not so. I believe this convention has 
been greatly benefited by the addresses that have come before us, and 
they are the basis of the press reports that will do the most good. Now, 
we have got time enough to have five-minute talks with the addresses. 
The Committee on Program has brought a good thing to us, and don't 
let us break away from it. Let us have our five-minute talks confined 
to five minutes. (Cries of " that 's right. ") And we will get a lot of them 
in. 

Mr. Wake — ^In adding my voice Mr. President to the motion, it is 
undoubtedly the reason why we came here, to get information, to ex- 
change views. We wander around the world and we pick up things, 
and we come here to rub elbows with each other. There is no doubt 
that we get a great deal from the addresses, but after all addresses are 
very similar in all conventions, but this is a practical union of practical 
insurance men, and if we could follow out the suggestion of this motion 
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in discussing all of these topics, which are all practical helpful topics 
essential to uie building up of the bu^siness, I think many would j?o back 
feeling that they had visited the convention with great profit. Further^ 
more, the points that are given here a man can use in his own business. 
I take great pleasure in seconding the motion. 

Mr. H. H. McKinnet — ^I have a protest here from the Iowa Asso- 
ciation which I would like to {»resent to the convention. I will just 
read it: 

To the Officers and Members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Gentlemen — ^At a regular meeting of the 
Iowa Life Underwriters* Association held June 8 last, the 
undersigned conunittee was selected to prepare and present to 
the National Association a protest agamst the amendment to 
the constitution adopted at the last annual meeting e^cduding as 
delegates to the National Association any member of a local 
association who is not an "agent or local manager or other 
field worker for a regular legal reserve company and who is 
clearly identified with an agency as distinguished from the 
home office." We regard this restriction, after seventeen 
years of satisfactory working without it, as both impolitic and 
unjust and as an imdue and unwarranted interference with 
the right of the local association to choose its delegates from such 
of its members as the local association may believe best fitted 
to represent its interests and the interests of the National Asso- 
ciation. More than a third of the membership of the Iowa 
Association now consists and has always consisted of gentlemen 
who are either officers of companies or superintendents of 
agents, all of whom have contributed in a large measure to its 
success. The history of the National body shows that many 
of its most active workers and able supporters have from the 
first, belonged to the class of life insurance men now made in- 
eligible by the amendment referred to, not only as delegates but 
as members of the Executive Conunittee. 

The constitution of the National body recites that "the 
object of this association shall be to advance the best interests 
of true life insurance throughout the coimtry." and its organic 
name has always been and is incliLsive of life "imderwriters" — 
a broad term which cannot be construed to apply exclusively 
to life insurance "agents." For the above ana other reasons 
which might be suggested, we regard the exclusion amend- 
ment first referred to as a hindrance to the advancement of "the 
best interests of true life insurance throughout the coimtry,"^ 
as an arbitrary provision affecting the rights of local asso- 
ciations and as having no sufficient reasons for its justification. 
We respectfully ask in behalf of the Iowa Association for the 
repeal of the amendment. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. H. McKinney, 

J. P. Stake, J> Committee^ 

G. W. Shaw, 
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This action was taken at our meeting on Juite 8. which wan very 
Urgely attended, and I may say that it was taken in lieu ot another 
action. The other matter came up on the 
question of our sending our dues to this 
association, which some objected to, owing 
to their dLssatistaction with the passage of 
this amendment at the last convention. 
Now since oominf; here I have talked to 
i many men whose opinion I value most 
1 highly, who are old members of the avo- 
I ciation, old insurance men, who are thor- 
I ougfaly satisfied with the amendment as 
I ad<q)led. 1 have also lalked with a number 
I who are not satisfied. I am not sure that 
it is best at this meetinc to enter into a 
general discussion of this subject. 1^ 
matter was brought up in tbe Executive 
Committee yesterday, and 1 said 1 did not 
intend to make a spec<^ regarding it. This 
shows to you the position ol the Iowa A.'ieo- 
ciation. I want to say to you that wherea.'* Uiere are a number of our 
men who are very much dissatisfied on account of this amendment, 
the large majority of our membership believe in this assodalion, believe 
that the right thing will be done about this propwilion, the same as 
about others. Now if it is not your desire to enter into a diseu-iaion of 
it at this time we have no wish to insist on it, and I will say, speaking 
for myself, on behalf of the hwge majority of our membership. Ibelievc 
that we shall ever remain true to the National Association. (Applause.) 
I certainly feel greatly pleased with the association meeting ajid per- 
sonally indebted Utr the good I have reoeived from it, and I am sure 
that you will have no more loyal assodatioii anywhere than tiiat of 
Des Minnei. I simply want to voice ttt'" [potest. If it is not your 
desire to take it up at this time I should hke to have it referred to the 
Executive Committee and after careful toiLsideration by that committee 
at our next meetin);. after we have had plenty of time and two years' 
OTierience to consider it and think about it we can decide upon it. 
Tnej say a matter is never .settled until it is settled right. 

The President — You simply ask then Mr. McKinney 
to have this petition received and spread upon the records 
of this meeting-and referred to the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Scovel — I move you that this protest be received and filed 
and the secretary be requested to acknowledge its receipt and state the 
fact that it has been referred to the Executive Committee. 
The motion was seconded. 

Mb. McKinney — May I, as an amendment to that, move that the 
Executive Committee be instructed to rejiort on this proposiLon involved 
at our next meeting, 

Mr. Scott — They would do that naturally. 
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The President — Do you wish to incorporate that 

Mr. Scovel. 

Mr. Scovel — I would not include any particular instruction>s, Mr. 
President, for the reason (and I am glad to place it on record now) that 
the Executive Committee has authorized a sub-committee to prepare 
a revised wording of the constitution and by-laws, together with such 
amendments as may seem desirable. The whole subject will, therefore, 
come up, and I think it should be left free from binding instructions. 
Of course it will be competent at the next convention for anybody upon 
the floor to bring up any additions or amendments. 

The question was called for, and upon being put the 

motion of Mr. Scovel was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Meyers — Mr. Chairman, in order to put in proper shape the 
meml)ership of the New England Women's Life Underwriters* Asso- 
ciation and not defer it until any further meeting, they have been with 
us now for a number of years in faithful attendance, without the power 
to vote, and I move you, without further reference to the Executive 
Conmiittee, that the New England Women's Life Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation be admitted to full membership in our association. 

The motion was unanimously adopted and in response 
to several requests, Mrs. Shaal, the president of the asso- 
ciation addressed the convention. 

Mrs. Shaal — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I do not be- 
lieve in my life that I ever said "No" and received so much pleasure 
out of it as I did when I said "No" in St. Louis last year. I think the 
Canadian people have been sitting up all night ever since thinking 

i'ust what they could do to make our visit very pleasant in Toronto, 
can assure you that they have not failed. (Applause.) We have been 
happy every moment since we left our home. 

I wish to bring to the National Association the greeting from our asso- 
ciation. I will say for the gentlemen's benefit we have the only woman's 
association in the world. In fact, there are very few insurance women 
except in Boston; they are scattered one and two all over the countiy, 
but we have thirty-three active members in our association. And you 
know I really think it would be able to give the National Association 
some pointers. We don't have so many discussions, but we have really 
five-minute papers and a woman can say a great deal in five 
minutes. We, of course, depend a great deal upon our brothers in the 
field, because we look to them for knowledge, but I think perhaps we 
do a little better work than most of you. W^e are not pessimLsts, not 
one; no one is allowed to be a pessimist and be a member of our asso- 
ciation. We have not discussed very fuUv perhaps that ninety-seven 
clause that you are all speaking about; we nave left that all to you; but 
we are in the field still doing splendid work. A few of the women 
have become discouraged, just as the men have, but the few that have 
remained with their various companies are just as the same as you, 
the best in the field. Of the many ladies — of course I am confining 
my remarks entirely to what the women are doing; — I know one or two 
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women in Boston who are writing better busjneijs than ever \\an i>een 
written before. Not only fifty and seventy-five, but one es|«.ciHlly 
wluHi) I recall has already paid tor Dearly two hundred thousoDd dollars 
in the first nK months of this year. I want to say for the benefit of our 
Canadian sisters that I hope and trust before many years we shall know 
and bear of many good w^men here who have entered our field. 

I want to thank the National Association for accepting us; we have 
not worried anything about it, in fact we have been considering wht tlier 
or not we would accept it, there is no reason why we should not be 
acceptjd. Surely we are working side by side with you. We must 
be a great help to you as well as you are to us. As I said last year we 
want to be womenly women and that I think you will always AihI us. 
Very few of the women write men. We don't make a regular buiiineHa 
of that, especially in my own department, where I have fifty-two women 
working under me. We are going to wail until we receive fifty, :i\ty, 
seventy-five or one hundred per cent., then we are going to write men 
and we are going to make 50 many less for you to in.sure. 

In conelu'ion I want to say that we are in l<ive with our work. It 
is a work that I believe women are fitted for. Tliere is no reason why 
we should not he fitted for that work, for if it were not for the women 
you would not be in it. We are endeavoring of course to enlarge our 
own association. It will perhaps not be many years before you will 
hear of women's assodations in Cleveland, Minneapolis and Los Angeles, 
and all those various states throughout the country clamoring for mem- 
bership in the National Association. I hope it won't be very long. 

1 wish espedaily to convey the thanks of the three delegates from Bos- 
ton again to our Canadian friends, grateful appreciation for all they have 
done for us and esptcially the committee of one, Mr. Milne, who has 
wailed upon us nearly eVtry moment since we arrived. I thank tlie 
association. (Apj)lau.se.) 

Mb. W. D. Wvman— Mr. Chairman I know that it will be with a 
feeUng of deep regret that we shall leave this eventful convention. The 
crowning event has certainly been witnessed 
in the admission ot the ladies' associalion 
to our National body. I know of no occa- 
sion of the kind in which the interest has 
lieen so intense throughout as has been this 
1 one. Never have we been more pleasantly 
PL located to conduct the proceedings of our 
tt convention, and we are certainly under 
H great obligation to our friends liere in the 
B North who have bidden us come and who 
9 have treated us in this most cordial and 
f hospitable manner. I know it has been a 
great joy to us to come to Toronto, and I 
move you, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
we extend a rising vote of thanks to the 
Lite Underwriters Association of Canada 
For their most cordial hospitahty and tor the 
great assistance they have rendered us, which has contributed so greatly 
to the success of this convention. 
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Mr. E. W. Heisse — It affords me a peculiar pleasure to rise and second 
that motion. Last year we thought that we were most magnificently 
entertained— and we were — ^and we felt that the Canadian Life Under- 
writers' Association would have a large task on its hands to take care 
of this body and equal the entertainment and the pleasure that had 
been given us at our last meeting. But when Canadians go at a thing 
they go at it to win and to succeed, and how gloriously they have suc- 
ceed^ in this case! How overflowing our cup of pleasure! And cer- 
tainly most heartily should we record our expression of thanks, there- 
fore 1 hope we shall put the greatest heart into that expression and not 
make it merely formal. I second it most heartily. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson — I merely wish to suggest to the mover of the 
resolution that he should so word it that we not only include the members 
of the Canadian Life Underwriters' Association, but the ladies who have 
done so much. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. L. Remmel — ^I want to add an additional matter, which if 
you overlook you will overlook a very serious matter. Notwithstand- 
ing I made a severe criticism yesterday I wish to include the Press in 
this motion. The Press is one of the leading factors in any community 
and they are the moulders of sentiment, and we had a pretty good report 
this morning of our proceedings yesterday, and I don't know but we nave 
had pretty good reports all along the line. (Applause.) 

The President — I am sure all the amendments are 
accepted heartily. 
Mr. Wyman — ^Yes. 

The President — All in favor will please signify by 
standing. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The President — It is unanimously carried. I wish 
it were possible for me to emphasize this vote of thanks 
by a few personal words but I feel I cannot add very 
much to it. I do, however, wish to thank the Life Under- 
writers' Association of Canada, its officers and individuals, 
also the ladies of the members of that organization, the 
Press, and in fact every one and all who have taken any 
part and contributed anything to the success and glory 
of this convention. (Applause.) Is there any further 
new business before the convention ? If not we will 
hear the report of the Nominating Committee, which 
will be read by the secretary. 

The following report of the Nominating Committee 

was then read: 

Mr. President and Grentlemen of the Convention: Your Nominating 
Committee have performed their duty and beg to submit the following 
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nominations, in each case the selection being unanimous choice of your 
committee: 

For President: Charles Jerome Edwards, New York City. 
First Vice-President: Herbert C. Cox, Toronto, Can. 
Second Vice-President: William H. Herrick, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tliird Vioe-Pr^ident: John W. Whittington, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Secretary: WiD A. Waite, Detroit. 
TVeasurer: Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. 

Members of Executive Committee for Three Years. 

J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 
Lester V. Bailey, Worcester, Mass. 
Edmimd £. Bice, Newark, N. J. 
Wm. P. Draper, Springfield, Mass. 
J. E. Meyers, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fred A. G. Merrill, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me. 
John H. Quinlan, Newburg, N. Y. 
Wm. Toknan, Bridgeport, Conn. 
W. O. Cord, Dayton, O. 
John C. Drewiy, Raleigh, N. C. 

E. R. Putnam, Rochester, N. Y. 
George N. Cooper, Syracuse, N. Y. 

F. E. Hitchcock, Spnngfield, 111. 
N. D. Sills, Richmond, Va. 

H. A. Craycroft, Dallas, Tex. 

H. L. Remmel, Little Rock, Ark. 

E. H. Lestock Gregory, San Francisco, Cal, 

Greorge H. Allen, Montreal, Can. 

A. Homer Vipond, Montreal, Can. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Stephen F. Woodman, Chairman. 
William M. Wood, Secretary. 

Mr. Carroll — ^Mr. President I move that the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee be received and accepted and that the secretary 
oast me ballot for the nominees. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Van Tutl — ^I seconded the motion, but I wish to add in explana- 
tion that the choice in each case was not unanimous. I think that was 
an error. Li the case of the vote for treasiu^r there was a severe con- 
test between the vote for Mr. Weeks and "Uncle Eli." (Laughter.) 

Mr. J. K. Voshell — ^Before that goes to vote I would like to state 
that I do not believe a man should accept a position on a committee 
that he does not feel he can fully execute to the best of his ability, and 
I do not believe that I can give to the Executive Committee, together 
wiUi my business, the necessary work and attention that should be given 
to it. Without taking up any time, I withdraw my name and desire to 
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nominate instead to represent the Baltimore Association your present 
secretary, Mr. E. J. Clark. (Great applause.) 

The question was called for. 

Mr. Clark — I must enter a must decided protest to that. (Cries 
of ** question"). Mr. J. K. Voshell is one of the most efficient — I think 
I can say with all due respect to the other six representatives from 
Baltimore — ^the most efficient man in the Baltimore Association today^ 
(applause), one of the best secretaries that I have ever known in all 
my National Association experience, and I am sure that he will make 
a most efficient man on the National Executive Committee and I sin- 
cerely hope he will let his name stand. 

The question was again called for. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the 
motion that the secretary east the ballot for all the nomi- 
nees, including Mr. Clark in place of Mr. Voshell. All in 
favor of the motion will please signify it in the usual way. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Scovel — In order to set the record straight before we install 
these officers, there are three of them as to whom a constitutional amend- 
ment is necessary, and I move you that an amendment be now adopted 
to the constitution. Article IV "Officers," now provides that the 
Executive Committee shall consist of one member from each local 
association in good standing, to which I move to add the words: 

"Provided, that the Life Underwriters * Association of Canada 
shall be represented by the chairman of its Executive Com- 
mittee and two other members." 

And I move you that this be considered at once by a majority vote 
of the House. Let me say in explanation that it has been assumed 
that this would be all right without a constitutional amendment being 
necessary; but as a matter of fact a simple vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee will not do it. 

Mr. Scott — ^That was recommended by the Executive Committee 
I beheve. 

The President — You have heard the motion. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Clark — With regret for the one change made by 
Mr. Voshell, I have cast the vote of the Association for 
the nominees. 

The President — I will ask at this time that Mr. 
Allen, formerly president of the Canadian Association, 
and Mr. Brinkerhoff escort Mr. Edwards to the Chair. 

The incoming president was then escorted to the plat- 
form, and addressed by Mr. McMullen as follows: 

Ex-President McMullen — Mr. Edwards, I congrat- 
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ulate you upon the preferment accorded you by this 
Association, and prophesy that your administration will 
be marked by a high degree of success. In handing to 
you this gavel, symbolic of the authority vested in you 
by this body, I am sure I may safely say that you will 
exercise that authority to the advancement of the very 
best interests of our great cause. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention, I congratu- 
late you upon your choice of president and bespeak for 
Mr. Edwards your most hearty and earnest co-operation 
throughout the coming year. I take pleasure in present- 
ing our new president, Mr. Charles Jerome Edwards, of 
New York. (Applause.) 

Phesidbnt EowAHDa— Mr. McMullen, Ladies and 

Gentlemen: I appreciate I assure you the personal tribute 

you have paid to me, the esteem 

which you have expressed towards 

me on your own behalf, and the 

i good fortune and success which you 

fc wish for me in the administration 

lof this office. It is no easy task 

Ifor a man to follow in the channels 

■ created by Charles W. Scovel and 

■ Frank E. McMullen and those who 
f have gone before in the upbuilding 

of this Association. Such order of 
ability as Imay possess, such degree 
of capacity, such energy, such char- 
acter, however, I shall pledge to the National Life 
Underwriter's Association. My selection as president 
came to me, I can frankly say, without one suggestion 
on my part, with hardly the proffer on the part of my 
friends of the personal tribute of their personal vote, 
and up to the last moment, prior to the meeting of the 
nominating committee last night, I had no more idea 
that this honor, this proud position, this happy relation 
toward the life underwriting business was to fall to me 
than any of you gentlemen for instance who are not elected. 
I thank you Mr. McMullen sincerely and heartily. I 
will say to you gentlemen that the length of the "five- 
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minute*' speeches which we have listened to this morning 
will preclude my saying anything more to you as the rep- 
resentatives of your various associations, other than that, 
while my judgment may err, I am sure you will always 
find my heart right. If in my impatience for results 
there may be some impetuosity, I trust that on the other 
hand it may be counterbalanced by a due regard for the 
general welfare and due consideration of every man's in- 
dividual rights, every association's local rights. I ask 
from you that support without which the most brilliant 
of men would be failures in office, in order that we may 
advance the Association idea. Not having sought the 
office and the office not having been tendered to me, but 
having resulted through the good-will and respect of you 
my friends, I will pledge you my efforts to do the best I 
can. It seems fortuitous to me that this election to this 
responsible office, the highest relation of a life insurance 
agent to the business, should have come in this city of 
Toronto where I think the first suggestion of my name 
for any official relation towards the work was suggested 
by our Canadian friends. I can hardly let this occa- 
sion pass without this personal tribute, but not second to 
that is the great personol satisfaction which I feel that 
Mr. Herbert C. Cox has been made the first assistant — 
the ranking officer of this association. 

And now gentlemen I will turn the magic key and ask 
for the business of the convention. Under the program 
it is the matter of unfinished business. I am called to 
order by the retiring president, and I will ask that a com- 
mittee of two, in the persons of Mr. Charles Wake of 
New York, and Mr. Northrup of Connecticut, escort to 
the platform the first vice-president, Mr. Herbert C. 
Cox. (Applause.)) You have heard my remarks about 
Mr. Cox, and my appreciation of him. I will ask him to 
say a word to us if he will. 

Mr. Cox — ^Mr. President, Ladies and Grentlemen of the National 
Association: I have the honor to thank you in the name of the Ijife 
Underwriters of Canada for the very great compliment which you have 
this morning paid us. We had, I may say, hoped that our president 
would be allowed the place which he had occupied before in the list 
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of vice-presidents, but we had nut aapired to the first place, and 
the hoDOr to our Assodatioii is therefore all the graater. 

- t^rom our affiliation with the National 

Delation we have derived much benefit, 
which we are not unmindful, and I 
re to extend to this association the very 
ere appoeciation of tile underwriters of 
lada tor your many evidences of con- 
ration for and interest In our welfare 
proRTess. ITiese have been a stimulus 
us, while yoia practical advice and 
vt assistance have made many of our 
^ places smooth, enabline us to attain a 
it m our organization which otherwise 
Id not have been reached in such a 
led time. Personally I shall assume it a 
great privilege to be brought into such 
; contact with the officers of your Associa- 
u»,., 85 I have many pleasant recollections 
of my intercourse throufjhout the past year with your retiring adminis- 
tration, and mote particularly during recent weeks, when the prepara- 
tions for this gatherinK have affordird me the opportunity of knowing 
the ability, the enercy and enthusiasm of the men whom you choose 
as your leaders. I thank you. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — I will now ask a committee, 
consisting of Mr. William M. Wood of Pittsburg, and 
Mr. Wyman to escort to the platform Mr. Herrick of St. 
Louis, Mr. Whittington, Col. Waite of Detroit, and Mr. 
Weeks of Litchfield, Conn. (Applause.) 

The committee thereupon escorted Messrs. Herrick, 
' ' ' " 'to the platform, amid 

en hardly need any 
Herrick is happily 
: pilgrimage to St. Louis last 
1. "Uncle Eli" 
we have found trustworthy, true and tried, and ever 
without bond. With him and our new secretary, we are 
well fortified. 

I will now ask if there is any unfinished business to be 
considered at this moment. 

The Secretary — There is nothing on my desk I be- 
lieve. I think Mr. Allen wants to say something. 

MB. Ali.en — I only want to say how delighted we have been to have 
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had you with lu. If you have enjoyed yourselves it has beeD our plea- 
Hure, and I hope our promise to you in St. Louis a year ago has been kept. 
(Applaaw.) We Canadians are more than 
deughted and honored to have you with 
us. We made a special promise to the 
ladies in St. I«uis last year, and I hope, so 
far as I was personally concerned in making 

Ithat promise, that you have enjoyed your- 
selves here — I mean the ladies — although 
they first voted against us in St. Louis. I 
hope you will always remember our queen 
dty of Toronto. 
I must congratulate you, sir, (address- 
ing l*residenl Edwards) upon your eleva- 
tion to the first position of the National 
Association. At the same time I must con- 
gratulate the National Association upon 
their selection of Mr. Chiirles Jerome 
Edwards as tbeir next president. 
At the same time I mu^t congratulate the National Association upon 
your selection of the first vice-president, (applause) and the second 
and third vice-preside nLi, although I am not as much personally ac- 
quainted with them as I am with your first vice-president. I must 
assure you gentlemen that with the troubles we Canadians are facing, 
we feel thoroughly encouraged and able to carry on the fight, with 
Edwards and Cox at our hehn. (Applause.) 

President Edwards — I might reply, if you will per- 
mit me to say so to Mr. Allen, that these Toronto people 
certainly made good, and from the standpoint of the Chair, 
if he can do half as well in his relation to the association, 
and with his opportunities, as the Canadian people have 
done in the conception and management of this convention, 
he will feel most happy. (Applause.) 

Mr. Nathaniel Reese — I rise in behalf of (he Michigan Assotria- 
tion to thank this convention (or sending the secretaryship to our stale. 
I also wish to congratulate the assodation on getting a man as able 
as Col. Waite to serve as secretary. You have got one of Ihe best men 
in tlie insurance business in tlie State of Michigan. (Applause.) Now 
that we have the secretaryship I am glad to have this assodation know 
that Detroit is on the map. 

Mh. McKiNNET — I move a vote of thanks to the president and direc- 
tors of the University ot Toronto for their kindness and courtesy in ex- 
tending to us the u^e of this elegant hall. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 
The President — Are there any other special matters 
to come up?. 
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Mb. Powell — I move a rising vote of thanks be ex 
tended to Mr. McMullen and the other retiring officers 
of the association for the year 1907. 

The motion prevailed. 

The FEESiDENT-^The next order of business is the 
time, the place, and — the girl — for the next annual con- 
vention. 

The Secretary — I have on my desk several in- 
vitations to the National Association from different 
points of the country, but as they have not come from 
representatives of our association, I feel that we should 
first hear from our representatives, and then let these 
follow. 

President Edwards — Are there any suggestions 
from the floor, or from local associations in reference to 
the place for the holding of the next convention. 

Mb. C. S. Montgomehy, Jjys Angeles — In the absence of Mr. 
Whittington, who was to present our invitation, I beg leave, on behalf 
of the City of Los Angeles, and on behalf 
of the Lo9 Angeles Life Underwriters' 
Assodalion, the Los Anireles Chamber of 
Commerce, City CoundE the Mayor, the 
Chamber of Mines, the raiboads and the 
hotels, to extend to you a hearty invitation 

I to meet at Los Anfjeles tor the next con- 
vention. Los Angeks, as we all know, is 
one of the greatest convention cities in the 
worid. I am sure we have had a most 
delightful time at this meeting in Toronto, 
but I am satisfied we can fai the bill in case 
we should be able to secure the convention 
at Los Angeles. My getting up to talk 
reminds me of the hunter in the mountains, 
when his dog is chasing a wolf, and runs 
him into a box canyon, and the dog turns 
back with the wolves after him, A man 
says, "What did the dog do?" "He climbed a tree." "Dogs can't 
climb a tree." "But that dog did." So I have got to say something, 
and I hope vou will pardon me for the errors I mav have made. 

The President — We wdl consider the invitation re- 
ceived 
Mr Scovel — I moie >ou >ir that the secrelarj be instructed t 



address a communication to tlie Los \ngele9 Association e\pressing 
the great pleasure thus aiaociation has had in welcoming the delegates 
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from the Coast for the first time in its histoiy, our appreciation of their 
enterprise and goodwill in presenting their invitation to us to go to the 
Coast, and our nope that we shall m able to go to the Coast and cele- 
brate a great victory with a great iunket at no distant day; but regret- 
fully defining the invitation to go tnere with the next convention. 

The motion was seconded. 

President Edwards — You have heard the motion of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Remmel — I think that is treating Los Angeles a little wrong. 
I had intended to extend an invitation to the gentlemen. I thought, 
before the other gentleman spoke, that we had the convention city of 
the United States, the famous Hot Springs, the fountain of youth, the 
restorer of health, a place made famous throughout the length and 
breadth of this land, as well as the wide world, because of the healing 
quality of her water, and because of the social character of her citizens, 
and the manner they have of entertaining guests. We are in the central 
part of this great country. A gentleman said to me yesterday, "I 
remember your statement about Arkansas and what she has to offer." 
I asked him what it was. I will recite it here. I told him that we had 
the greatest spring in the whole world, out of which sprang the river. 
I told the convention at Milwaukee that our mountains were so high 
that our Republican friends could tickle the feet of the angels in heaven, 
and that the valleys were so deep they frequentlv went down into them 
to hand a cup of cold water to our democratic friends in h — ^1; and he 
said he remembered that speech. Now we have a mountain called 
Nebo and it is said that no one knows where Moses was buried, and 
it is possible that he was buried on Arkansas' lofty mountain* I had 
intended to invite you to our hospitable state, but when Los Angeles 
tendered her invitation, it occurrea to me that the people who have never 
been upon the Pacific Coast and know nothing about the hospitality 
of her splendid citizenship, would possibly want to go there, and in going 
there, you would have to take one of the lines through the southwest, 
and if you did you would have to stop off at Arkansas, and in doing 
so we would give you an opportunity to drink of our sparkling, healing 
waters, and to cleanse yourselves in our purifying baths. Therefore 
I have modestly declined to offer an invitation to Hot Springs, but I 
want to second the invitation to go to Los Angeles. Grentlemen, we are 
going to make money next year. Pessimism has gone to the rear. 
And, what is a few hundred dollars to the representatives of our great 
insurance companies? Be liberal. That is the way to get business. 
Spend a little money. Get out among the people. 
"Let us go West to the land of the free. 
Where the mighty Missouri flows down to the sea. 
Where a man is a man, if he is willing to toil. 
And the youths live together from the fruits of the soil." 

I second Los Angeles as the place for our next meeting. 

Mr. Mckinney — ^At a meeting of our association upon last Saturday 
we adopted the following resolutions: 
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Whereas, it vaa the purpose of the Dea Moines Associa- 
tion to extend an invitalion to the National body to make 
Dea Moines the place of meeting in 1908, and 

Whereas, representatives of the Life rndrrwriters' Assoeia- 
tion of 1x18 Angeles. Cal,. have visited us and have ur)^d with 
such entha'iasRi and good logic that thtir dty sho^ have 
the honor of entertaining our next National meeting, and 

Whereas, they have demonstrated to our complete satisfaction 
that tliey are capable of giving us a royal entertainment, such 
as will at least equal what any other city can do, and 

Whereas, we believe that the splendid work which the I-os 
Angeles committee have done clearly entitle them to the honor 
which they seek, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we as representing the Des 
Moines Association unqualifiedly endorse l^os Arurrles, Cal., 
as the next place of meeting! for the National Association, and 
hereby ire'tnict our delegate to use his best efforts to secure the 

President Edwakdb — I might say, gentlemen, re- 
garding Hot Springs, it might be a matter of regret to us, 
because Hot Springs is a place where the bars do not close 
at 11 p. m. 

Mr. Mabon — I desire to extend an invitation to the National Asso- 
ciation to hold its next annual cunvenlJon in the City of Chicago. (A(>- 
plaiLse.) It seems to me that the lienehts 
of these conventions are so great that we 
iihould extend them to the largest number 
possible. Chicago is centrally located. All 
roads run to Chicago. It ia the low&st 

Cint on the great Continental Divide, 
tween the valley of the St. Lawrence 
Iliver and the Mississippi Valley, and there- 
fore all roads have to go through there. Of 
course it is not becoming in a Chicago man 
to say anything about the city. We take 
all that for granted. You all know it is a 

Kiod plE(-p. With the idea of making the 
^nefits of this af^uciation as far-reaching 
as possible, giving thim to the most people 

riible, at the least espi j:i i . I offer Cnicago 
your consideration. The Chicago Asso- 
ciation is not prepared to offer you any great 
entertainment. If you go there we will try to give you a gjod time 
and teach you how to lead the simple life. (Applause.) I wish to 
urge the benefits of Chicago as a place for the next convention, and to 
invite you with all cordiBlity to come to our lity. 

Mr. Wtman — I would like to stcond the invitation of Chicago. Per- 
sonalty I should like to go to I/k Angiles, but I understand it takes 



about two week's time, and at llie lowentralculution about two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and as much more as you rhoose; it seems to me the 
lime Li not ripe to go lo Los AnfRle.''. While my personal preference 
would be tor Los AnRclcs, I believe it would be for the benefit of the 
National Assodntion to accept Chictwo's invitation. 

Mh. J, Fhed Anderson, Utah— I came here particularly prepared 
lo extend an invitation to this body to meet in Salt Lake City, but when 
I found Los Angeles had made sudi exten- 
sive preparations I decided lo throw my 
vote to Los Angeles. I want to urge this 
convention to come out into the West. I 
believe you are ignoring the West. You 
I don't know what the West is. Out there 
1 we build dties in a night. By the time I 
I gft back I fully expect to see three or four 
I cities which have been built since my de- 
N parture. One gentleman has observed Ibat 
I 't takes time and money to go to the West. 
It takes money for us to come East, and 
we cannot build up our association until we 
have a meeting out there. One more meet- 
ting on the Pacific Coast would add many 
agents who are not now nilhin the ranks. 
Phkmioknt Edwards— I have assumed that Mr. 
Mason's remarks were in the nature of a substitute of 
Chicago for Los Angeles. 

Mh. SrovEL— I think the motion before tlie House is to acknowledge 
and resjiectfully decline the imitation to go to Los Angeles. 

President Edwards— The Chair did not wish to 
rule out the claims of Los Angeles by having the motion 
put peremptorily. 

Mb, Montgomeky — It seems to me that this delegation is overlook- 
ing some bets. The pur|X)se as I understand of this association is to 
aavan<% the interests of life insurance. We have been circling around 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago a nun(l>er of years, and I believe 
we have never had a meeting West of the Mississippi, 
A. DEr,EG.\TE — St. Louis and Minneapolis, 

Ms. Montgomery — We think the next meeting ought to go West. 
You speak of the distance. If you would only send us one or two dele- 
gates from each association we would make up the difference in the 
western country. Our association in the West, particularly at Los 
Angeles, has been very enthusiastic over the next meeting. We want 
tobroaden things, we don't want the association limited lo the esstem 
or the middle or the western stales, I wouH ask that this matter be 
laid over a few moments until Mr. Whittinglon can airive. He has 
some |>apers in his pos.ses.sion, which I would like lo have bim read. 
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I would move that tlie resolution offered by Mr. Scovel be laid on the 
Uble. 

The motion prevailed. 

Me. J. B. Mbtebs — In view of the resolution offered by Mr, Scovel, 
I think we ou);ht to give all these cities a fair ballot. Don't turn any 
of them down. It is only a question of distance in regard to Ijoa Angeles. 
I think I would rather spend a couple of days or evenings in Loa Anjteles 
and keep cool than swelter in my native city. 

President KowARDs—ArticleVI of Iheconatilution pro- 
vides that at every annual meeting the time and place 
shall be fixed for the next meeting, and that the ballot 
shall be taken by roll call of the delegations. We do not 
intend to apply the gag rule to Los Angeles. 

Mr. HeissE — Then, with reference to the motion by Mr. Scovel, 
it is out of Older. I am elad that Mr, Mont^mery has put Los Angeles 
claims as strongly as he Tiai'. 

At this time Mr. Whittinglon arrived, and, advancing 
to the platform, spoke as follows: 

Mr. Churman and Gentlemen of the Convention; I trust you will 
not limit me in my reiffesentation to five-minutes. I understood from 
our ex-president that this matter would not come up until the afternoon 
session. Hence I was not here. I would like to have ten minutes' 
time to present the claims of Los Angeles. 

Upon motion, duly carried, ten minutes' time was 
allowed Mr. Whittington. 

Mr. Whittingtos^I thank you. Our association, at the lime 
Mr. McMullen came lo us, numbered thirty-five. Through his in- 
fluence, enthusiasm and instruction, we 
have grown to seventy-five, and at our 
next meeting, which will be held in Septem- 
ber, the secretary of our association informs 
me that we will have twenty-five new mem- 
I bers, which means one hundred members 
I next month, and that will place us, outside 
I of the Canada Association, number tour In 
I the local assodations of the National 
I Association. 

I We invite you to the golden state. 
Canada has been hospitable, and Canada 
has won our hearts, and we shall go back 
to our homes with a warm spot in our 
hearts tor Canada and for the way in 
which she has entertained us. There is 
only one California, and only one Cali- 
fornia spirit and let me say the insurance spirit of California has 
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placed upon the records of our various insurance companies over three 
hundred and fifty million dollars now in force. A word or two about 
Los Angeles City. The population, January, 1907, was estimated 
from the mayor's standpoint at two hundred and ninety thousand. 
During the past two years we haine increased our population one hundred 
per day. \Ve have churches and schools, and homes of a class suffi- 
cient to do honor to the noblest cities of any of the nations of the world. 
We have ten parks, embracing over three thousand five hundred acres. 
Our street car system is second to none in the world. It is one of the 
best lighted cities in the United States. It was of one the first to adopt 
lighting by electricity. The Chamber of Conunerce register shows 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand visitors last year. Everybody 
expects at some time, to go to California and I.iOs Angeles, and we say 
"Why not now?" We have as finely equipped hotels as can be found 
anywhere on the face of the globe. We are prepared to give rates of 
$2.50 for one in a room or $3 50 for two in a room. If that is too ex- 
pensive, we can accommodate vou from seventy-five cents a day up- 
wards. There is no city in tlie world that can entertain people as 
royally as can the City of Los Angeles. Southern California is noted for 
its good cheer and hospitality, and if you will come to us, the local as- 
sociation at Los Angeles will do everything in its power to make your 
stay as bright and aieerful as we possibly can, and we shall be your 
hosts from the time you are within two hundred miles of our city. A 
number of trips will be arranged. W^e have twenty-eight half-day 
holiday excursion points, fifteen one-day excursion points and ten 
two-day excursion points. The railroads will be in a position to give 
you a sixty-day limited ticket from ocean to ocean for $80, and from 
Chicago $60 dollars, going one way, and returning another if you so 
prefer. I may say further that the railroad companies have in contem- 
plation giving to you even a lower rate than this, but because we could 
not get the figures officially we have given you the figures now in our 
possession. 

If you go by way of the Sante Fe, the local association will meet you 
with California fruits and flowers at W^illiams, Arizona, and accompany 
you through the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. If you go by way of 
the Chicago and Northwestern and the Salt Lake route, the Los Angeles 
Association will meet you with Southern California fruits and flowers 
at Salt Lake City, and accompany you to our dty. If you go by way 
of the Union Pacific and Soutnern Pacific the Los Angeles Association 
will meet you at the point nearest the Yosemite Valley and accompany 
you through the Yosemite Valley. 

There has been much said in the lobbies of the hotel about the dis- 
tance. We all take vacations — ^if we don*t, we should, for we can 
do better work after a vacation than before. Take three weeks for your 
vacation next year. If you are on the extreme Atlantic Coast, spend 
ten days on the best equipped trains on the face of the earth. If you 
live at Chicago or west of Chicago, then spend six days or less on the 
trains and that will enable you to spend m Los Angeles and vicinity 
eleven to fifteen days. 
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Why should you go to Los Angeles ? There are three reasons. 

First, we need your enthusiasm; we need your inspiration for our 
western workers and western associations. The strength of association 
movement is needed more through the middle West, the South-west 
and the extreme West than anywhere else. The eastern associations 
are old enough and well enough equipped to take care of themselves 
for at least one year. If you will go to Los Angeles next year, we will 
pledge you our word that we will not ask you to return to us again in- 
side of ten or fifteen years. 

Second, we need you there from a legislative standpoint. If I had 
time I could tell you of the fight we had at Sacramento last session 
tiyin^ to eet insurance laws passed. If you will bring your association 
meeting there it will encourage and perhaps enable us to send some 
strong men to the legislature who will help put through bills in the in- 
terest of our business. 

Third, if you will come to us next year we will have the largest national 
convention of life underwriters that ever assembled. Give us one- 
fourth of the delegates attending this convention from the extreme East 
and we will give you a convention next year of two hundred and over. 

A Delegate — ^Do you mean that ? 

Mr. Whittington — ^We will do more than that. Take the organi- 
zations which have held their conventions in Southern California, they 
have had the most largely attended conventions ever held anywhere. 
More than this, we say we will give you two hundred delegates, and 
we will back them up by one hundred and fifty to two hundred local 
insiu*ance men. I think there would not be a single session with less 
than five hundred people in attendance. You have probably been 
meeting east of Chicago for the past eighteen years ; only once have you 
been west of Chicago, viz Minneapolis. The extreme West now says — 
Come over and help us ! Not only do we extend you an invitation from 
our local association but we will also bring you an invitation from every 
association west of Chicago. I have here also an invitation from the 
mayor of the City of Los Angeles, an invitation from the Ijos Angeles 
City Council, an invitation from the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, from the Chamber of Commerce of I.iOs Angeles, and 
others. 

AU that we have done for other associations we can do for the National 
life Underwriters ■ Association. Regarding the time you should visit 
us, we will leave it to the Executive Committee, your officers, or your- 
selves. When we have a temperature of ninety-five it is equal to a tem- 
peratiue of sixty-five or seventy in the East. From the average days 
in the winter to the hottest days in summer the difference in temperature 
is not more than fifteen degrees. Gentlemen — Los Angeles invites you. 

Mr. Scovel — In proposing the motion I made on the first receipt 
of the invitation to meet at Los Angeles, my purpose was very far from 
shutting off debate, but to lay it before the llouse in such a way as to 

give exceptional recognition and appreciation of the cordiality shown 
y Los Angeles, and I would have made the words much stronger if, 
before that, I could have heard Mr. Whittington 's eloquent and per- 
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suasive invitation. I believe from the association's standp>oint the 
development of the South and West has been among our most import- 
ant objects. Personally I long for a bath in the Pacific and for the 
fruits and flowers of California, for which we have all yearned, and I 
hope to have them after this present campaign shall have been ended. 
I hope the invitation can be extended to us two years hence. But I 
think it would be a great mistake to allow ourselves to be carried away 
by sentiment and go to Los Angeles at the present time. 

Mr. Whittington — ^Why? 

Mr. Scovel — Because we have undertaken a certain public campaign 
affecting legislation throughout all the states, and Canada as well. It 
never was as essential as it is now to stick to the particular thing we 
have been working upon, which is still incomplete. That means we 
must have our next convention at a place most likely to be attended 
by the largest number, from the East, from the South, from the West, 
and from Canada. If we place it at Chicago, or in that vicinity, a rela- 
tively equal distance all around, including Canada, we shall have it at 
the place where there is the greatest probability of a large attendance. 
This is a time when the pockets of life insurance men are depleted. 
I know it will not be long oefore they are better, and it is our work to 
better them. I believe therefore it will be most wise to fix the place 
this year at some point readily accessible, and I shall join most heartily 
in voting for Los Angeles a little later. I wish I could do so now con- 
scientiously, for I feel much moved by their kind invitation. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — I understand the only objection to our accepting 
the invitation of Los Angeles is because of the time required and the 
money to be expanded to get there. Another reason, I understand 
is because the convention will be quite largely made up of men who have 
not attended the conventions before. Those of us who have attended 
the conventions two or three or a dozen times will not suffer much if 
we stay home once. I think we shall do a lot of good if we bring to the 
convention men who have never been to one. In these modern days 
distance has become largely annihilated. If our convention is held 
in Los Angeles, the proceedings will be as widely read as they would 
be if it were held at Chicago. 

Mr. Anderson — ^While I thoroughly appreciate the remarks of Mr. 
Scovel, I do heartily second the expressions of the gentleman who just 
preceded me. One of the greatest reasons for going West next year 
IS the need of legislation, the necessity for laws to be enacted. The 
crying needs of insurance legislation are very great. I think if you 
will go to the far West, you will have a change of enthusiasm such as 
we can give you. The enthusiasm which I have received here has done 
me a world of good. If you can go out there and help us, we will bring 
a big delegation to the convention. 

President Edwards — The secretary will read the 
names of the places from which invitations have been 
received. 

The Secretary — I have three separate invitations 
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on the desk, which I will not read, as they are quite 
lengthy. They are strong and urgent. One is from the 
Atlantic City Bureau of Information and Publicity, an- 
other is from the Alaska- Yukon Exposition, Seattle, 
Washington. Another is from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Buffalo, N. Y., signed by the president and secretary. 
The following formal invitations to Los Angeles have 
been received: 

Aug. 1, 1907. 
To the National Association of Life Underwriters, 

in Convention Assembled, Toronto, Canada. 
Grentlemen: 

By unanimous resolution of the Board of Directors of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, I am instructed to extend to you on behalf 
of this organization a most cordial invitation to hold your next conven- 
tion in tms city. 

The experience of our people in the past in handling large gatherings, 
and the excellent facilities with which Los Angeles is supplied for^is 
purpose, together with the unexcelled climate make it particularly 
desirable as a city in which to hold conventions; and we believe that 
your organization would be thoroughly satisfied with the result. 

Trusting that we shall have the pleasure of welcoming you in 1908, 

I remain. Yours truly, 

H. B. GuRLEY, Acting Secretary. 

Aug. 2, 1907. 
To the National Association of Life Underwriters, 

in Convention Assembled, Toronto, Canada. 
Gentlemen: 

The Merchants' and Manufacturers' Association, representing the 
commercial, industrial and financial interests of this city hereby extends 
to you an urgent invitation to hold your next convention in this city. 

We have earned a reputation for hospitality and our ability to enter- 
tain large gatherings has been fully demonstrated in the past and we 
insure a most hearty welcome stay in our midst if you honor us with 
your presence. Yours truly, 

F. J. Zeehandelaar, Secretary. 

Aug. 3, 1907. 
To the National Association of Life Underwriters, 

in Convention Assembled, Toronto Canada, 
Grentlemen: 

At a meeting of the City Council of the City of Los Angeles, held 
Monday, Aug. 5, 1907, I was directed to extend to you, on behalfjfof 
this dty, a most cordial invitation to hold your next convention in this 
city. 
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Trusting that we shall have the pleasure of welcoming you in 1908, 
I remain. Respectfully yours, 

Harrt J. Lelande, City Clerk. 

Aug. 7, 1907. 
To the National Association of life Underwriters, 

in convention Assembled, Toronto, Canada. 
Gentlemen: 

The City of Los Angeles extends to you a hearty invitation to hold 
your next convention in this citv. 

Los Angeles is noted for her hospitality, and I, as Mayor, assure you 
that dty officials and residents generally will do everything to make your 
stay a memorable one if the invitation is accepted. 

Yours truly, 

A. C. Habper, Mayor. 

President Edwards — If there are no other places to 
be recommended I will direct that a vote be taken by roll 
call. 

Mr. Cox — I want to interrupt a moment, Mr. President to say how 
delighted we have been to have had the meeting in Toronto. We will 
not be so selfish as to ask you to come back next vear, but any time that 
you feel that you can come again, we shaD be delighted to give you 
another reception. 

Mr. Scott — ^Mr. Chairman, I want to ask for information, We have 
two in the Philadelphia delegation, and we are divided. Will that be 
regarded as no vote ? 

President Edwards — Better refer that to the Attor- 
ney-General. Owing to the lateness of the hour it is 
difficult to maintain a quorum. I will ask the secretary 
to please call the roll. 

The secretary then began to call the roll of delegates, 
commencing with Arkansas. 

Mr. Remmel, Arkansas — ^What about the question of votes, Mr. 
Chairman? How many votes is each delegation entitled to cast, and 
can we vote proxies ? 

President Edwards — Proxies cannot be voted, under 
the by-laws. The vote must be by ballot, each delega- 
tion casting one vote. 

The secretary proceeded with the call of the roll, 
which resulted in the following vote upon the cities named 
for the place of holding the next meeting: 
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Name of delegation Chicago Los Angeles 

Arkansas 1 

Baltimore 1 

Boston 1 

Canada 1 

Chicago 1 

Cincinnati 1 

Cleveland 1 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 1 

Detroit J } 

Hudson Valley 1 

Greorgia 1 

Nortnern Indiana 1 

Iowa 1 

Los Angeles 1 

Maine 1 

Minneapolis 1 

Nebraska 1 

New England Women's 1 

Newark 1 

New York City 1 

Peoria 1 

Philadelphia i i 

Pittsburg i i 

Rochester 1 

Springfield, 111 1 

St. Louis 1 

Toledo 1 

Utah 1 

Portland, Oregon (Proxy) 1 

Montgomery, Ala. (Proxy) 1 

San Francisco, Cal. (Proxy) 1 

Total 15| 16i 

After the call of the roll to and including Utah, Ex- 
President McMullen moved that the delegates holding 
proxies be allowed to vote such proxies. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Mason — ^I desire to state for the Chicago Association that they 
waive any rights they may have under the ruling of the Chair in regard 
to the voting of proxies. 

Thereupon Mr. Van Tuyl voted the proxy of Mr. William 
Goldman of the Portland, (Ore.) Association, in favor 
of Los Angeles, Mr. J. L. Harris voted the proxy of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Association in favor of Los Angeles, 
and Mr. Whittington voted the proxy of the San Francisco 
Association in favor of Los Angeles. 
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Mr. Putnam — Do I understand the ruling of the Chair will stand 
as a precedent in the future ? 

Mr. Dolph — ^The motion by Mr. McMuUen was that it was to be 
applied to this particular convention. We have always voted in a cer- 
tain way, and it stands to reason that we could have brought many more 
proxies. 

President Edwards — The Chair ruled in the first 
place that proxies would not be accepted, and was 
over-ruled. 

Mr. Johnson — I would move that when the conunittee takes up 
the constitution for revision that they put some specific provision in the 
constitution covering the question of the manner of voting. 

President Edwards — The motion is out of order. 

The Secretary then announced the result of the 
vote on the place for holding the next convention, stating 
that the total vote cast was thirty-two, of which Los 
Angeles received 16J, Chicago 15j votes. 

President Edwards — The Chair will announce the 
result of the voting in favor of Los Angeles. (Applause.) 

Mr. Scovel — I desire to move to make it unanimous. 

Mr. Mason — I second the motion that it be made unanimous. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Whittington — Now, as to the time, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Wyman — I move that the time for holding the convention be 
left to the discretion of the mid-year meeting of the Executive Conunittee. 

The motion prevailed. 

President Edwards — One more important matter 
is regarding the banquet this evening. It will begin some- 
time between 6.30 and 7 p. m., at McConkey's. 

Mr. Scovel — To save trouble in the future, Mr. President, I move 
you that this convention declare that its action in receiving proxies to- 
day is not to be considered a precedent. 

The motion prevailed. 

President Edwards — The Executive Committee, 
including new members of the committee, will meet 
immediately after adjournment in this room. 

Upon motion by Mr, Wyman, seconded by many, 
the convention then adjourned sine die. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee following the 
convention Charles W. Scovel was elected chairman. 
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THE BANQUET 

The banquet was held at McConkey's restaurant, Fri- 
day evening, at which there was a very large attendance, 
including many ladies. Ex-President Charles W. Scovel 
acted as toastmaster. 

The following menu was served: 

Canope en Surprise 
Cream of New Corn 
Bestigouche Salmon 

Pomme Parisienne 
Celery Olives 

Sweetbreads en Casserole 



Sauoe Dona 



Radishes 



Fresh Mushrooms Saute 



Filet of Beef Parisienne 
Punch Cardinal 
Roast Philadelphia Squab 

Pomme Natural 
Salade du Saison 

Assorted Pasteries 

Black Coffee 



String Beans 



Individual Fancy Ices 
Bon Bons 



Angel Surprise 
Almonds 



Between the coffee and the cigars, according to the 
beautiful custom of the country, the toast of **The King" 
was dutifully and loyally honored, and in like manner 
the twin toast of **The President" was appropriately 
observed — each followed by the singing of the National 
anthem, all of which sounded an inspiring keynote for 
the evening. 

The Toastmaster — As this dinner constitutes the 
last gasp of the retiring administration, it is fitting that 
our guests should be officially welcomed by him who was, 
in fact as well as name, the head and forefront of that 
administration — an executive whose mingled courage and 
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conservatism enabled him to push forward our great 
movement in the midst of troublous times with vigorous, 
well-considered action at every point — a man whose whole 
personality and self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of 
us all has won all our hearts — the first National executive 
to visit the Pacific Coast, whither we all will follow next 
year, and the first to preside over an international conven- 
tion on Canadian soil — our much admired and greatly 
esteemed retiring president, Frank E. McMullen. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

Ex-President McMullen— Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: On behalf of the retiring administration, of which this is the 
closing function, I take pleasure in extending to you all a most hearty 
welcome. I am glad to see present tonight so many of our Canadian 
brethren and sisters, and hope they will enjov the program of the even- 
ing as much as we have enjoyed their unbounded nospitality during 
this memorable convention. 

I take this last opportunity to again thank each and every one who 
has in any way contributed to the success of our convention and banquet; 
and especially do I thank our honored guests who are to address us 
tonight. 

Before turning the balance of the program over to our worthy toast- 
master, I am going to ask you to rise and drink a toast to the ladies: 

"The Ladies; our arms their defense, 
Their arms our recompense." (Applause.) 

The Toast master — As Ex-President McMullen spoke 
his gracious words of welcome, some of us noticed that one 
face was missing, a face that has probably not been missed 
around our board at any convention since we started. I 
refer to our dozen-year-old treasurer, Mr. Eli D. Weeks, 
who was unable to be present this evening, being quite 
under the weather, and having to start for home. I am 
going to suggest, with the concurrence of all, that the 
secretary send him a message that we missed him. 
** Uncle Eli," as we all affectionately call him, will appre- 
ciate that, I am sure. (Great applause.) 

Turning to the regular program of the evening, there 
are two kinds of toastmasters who are good toastmasters. 
One of them is both witty and brief. I cannot be that 
one, but I promise you I will try to be brief which is 
second best. I cannot refrain however from a word of 
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personal reminiscence of the first time that I had the 
pleasure and privilege of speaking in this room, June 25, 
1906, (applause) when the Toronto organization was first 
effected and its first dinner held here. On that same 
afternoon the general Canadian Association, including all 
the locals, was also formed. What has come since that 
time, in those brief fourteen months, almost passes belief, 
and I cannot refrain from saying how gratified I person- 
ally feel at having been privileged to have been in at the 
birth, and then to have witnessed the remarkable growth 
of this lusty youngster. (Applause.) 

A word of congratulation I wish to add to the delegates 
to this convention, in some respects the strongest and 
sturdiest convention that we have had; facing like men 
the serious problems of the day — problems of an epoch in 
our business, like a great epoch of civil war or any other 
great convujsion that affects the interests of the people 
at large and that calls for manly men and manly action. 
I wish to congratulate the gentlemen in this great conven- 
tion for the manly, sturdy, strong way in which they have 
acted upon the issues of the day. Without heat, without 
prejudice, without extremes of any kind, we have affirmed 
our position as it has been taken from the beginning of 
these questions; and we have bidden our officers go ahead — 
and Godspeed to them — to work out in the best, most 
politic, most practical and most effective way — in co- 
operation with our companies, with our insurance com- 
missioners, with all who stand for the good of the people — 
to work out the perfecting of the reforms which have thus 
far been begun, and in some respects unwisely begun. 
(Applause.) 

I wish to congratulate the audience present upon the 
list of speakers tonight; an extraordinary list of brilliant 
speakers, such as we shall rarely have an opportunity of 
hearing. So brilliant, indeed, that we are enabled to turn 
upside down what I understand is a political custom in 
the hustings around Nova Scotia. Up there they say that 
when they want to have everybody stay to the end of a 
political meeting, they always put Fraser as the last 
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speaker. (Applause.) We are to have at the very first 
the privilege of hearing from one of Canada's greatest 
men (applause); one of the men who has carved out his 
own career. At one time he taught school in order to 
maintain himself in college, and as he passed the Govern- 
ment House he said **I am going to live there some day.*' 
He lives there now. (Applause.) And, gentlemen, he is 
one who through his years of law practice at the same 
time practiced life insurance, for he was a life insurance 
agent for twenty years. (Applause.) I have very great 
pleasure in welcoming and in introducing to this audience 
Hon. Duncan C. Fraser, Lieu-tenant- Governor of Nova 
Scotia, who will tell us "The Sesame of Success." (Ap- 
plause.) 

On rising to speak Lieutenant-Governor Fraser was 
greeted with cheers and the singing of *'For he's a jolly 
good fellow." 

Hon. Mr. Fraser — Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
am sure the welcome you have given me is a welcome that you mean. 
"When I have finished I do not know that you will be so enthusiastic. 
Permit me to say that this festive evening presents something to me 
to which we are not accustomed in the land m)m which I come, a custom 
new to me, but I trust it will be long continued — the presence of the 
ladies on an occasion of this kind. (Applause.) I see that you have 
not only their bodily presence, but you nave seen fit in the menu that 
has been so richly prepared to put them tenth, for on the tenth course 
I find that they are mentioned. (Laughter, which redoubled on dis- 
covering among the desserts "Angel Surprise,") I am sure they ought 
to have, as they will, the greatest possible sympathy with a gathering 
of this kind, meaning so much to them, to their husbands, to their sweet- 
hearts. I only warn you it may become dangerous, because if I may 
parody a line of poetry "When lovely women act as agents all present 
ones must go." (Laughter.) I am sure there will be no man but would 
be insiu-ed if a lady canvasser came near him. 

I fear that the subject assigned me will not receive as much attention 
as I would like to give it, because after the manner of a poet I think 
my prologue and epilogue will be longer than my subject. Firstly I 
have to say that I am here because of persistent effort made by my friend 
Mr. Conrad (applause) who, after I had sent a telegram that I could 
not come, still came; (laughter) came with that fascinating look that 
said to me, as the eye looked and then fell like a lovely woman, that it 
was all in my interest he was talking (laughter), that he had no other 
idea except the promotion of my happiness and the extension of my 
fame; and, being weak, I capitulated. (Laughter.) And I have no 
doubt that if he prospers — and I believe he will — ^in the insurance busi- 
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ness as he did with me, he will capture a number of men, perhaps not 
of my size, but of less resistance even than I. Secondly, I am here be- 
cause, as you said Mr. Toastmaster, I have been an insurance agent. 
For over thirty years I gathered together and heaped into the coffers 
of Senator Cox*s company (laughter) and I did not alone act as agent, 
but I became a subject of insurance, for I felt that no man ought to go 
through life without being insured, and I became heavily insured. 

But I am here also, not only because I have been an agent or because 
I am insured, but because I believe in insurance. (Applause.) I have 
heard good men say they did not believe in insurance. Well they may 
have studied it more than I do, but in our conditions insurance is a good 
thing, and I would advise every young man in the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States to get insured, for two reasoas: firstly, because 
it enables him in as safe a method as there is in this country to make 
an investment; and secondly, joined with that, which is a great matter 
to the young men of this country, it inculcates in a man a thriftiness 
that makes for good citizenship. (Applause.) I am sure when he has 
to pay his poUcy each quarter, six months or every year, the very pro- 
vision that he has to make keeps him from squandering his money, 
as young men sometimes do, ana enables him not only to feel that he 
has for himself something that will respond in case of need but, better 
still, for those who depend upon him. 

But I am here in the fourth place to look after the company also — 
all tbe-companies. I am a shareholder in so far as I am a policyholder, 
and I want to see that the companies do right; that they invest the money 
that I give them in such a way that it will respond on all occasions when 
this mortal shall have put on immortahty. (Applause.) I want, and 
I am sure the insurance companies of Canada as well as of the United 
States are only desirous, that the funds provided shall be so guarded 
and kept that no man who contributes to it by the payment of premiums 
shall ever have to say that he will have a less return than he has given. 

I am here also because I want, while looking after them, in some small 
way to help that business on in Canada. (Applause.) I said a moment 
ago I believed in insurance. More of that in a little, but all I have to 
say is that any man in pubUc life, any man whether in the nation to the 
south of us or in our own country, who will not feel an interest in insur- 
ance, and if he believes in insurance will not try to do what he can for 
it — when nearly nineteen thousand millions of dollars in both these 
lands are insured to the people, and when in Canada alone during the 
last ten years they have paid out policies that amount to nearly one 
himdred milHon dollars — ^that the man in public life who thinks aught 
of his country and wants the best interests of that country to be furthered 
must be proud of the work which these companies have done. (Ap- 
plause.) I am not here to apologize for companies doing what they 
ought not to do. No man who is here, nor any right thinking man in 
eimer Canada or the United States will be the apologist of wrong doings 
because if he were he would be sapping at the foundation of what he 
considers his own strength and the strength of every man who is insured 
in both these countries. But I will say this, that we ought at least to 
discriminate, and we ought to honestly look at a question of that kind 
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when wrotijifs are committed, as we do with our neighbors, our friends, 
men in business, everybody with whom we come in contact. 

It is so easy for us, Mr. Toastmaster, Jjadies and Gentlemen, it so easy 
for us to lose our heads; it is so easy for us at the cry of some person 
who wishes to make capital because somebody goes wrong to raise the 
cry, which is echoed and re-echoed among the ignorant, that every- 
body else is wrong, because one or two or more men are wrong. (Ap- 
plause.) No man less kindly kisses his wife because somebody in the 
family nas done wrong. He would be no man, and she, if a right woman 
will join with him in sorrow for the wrong and in seeing that the right 
thing is done to the offender. But no one is going to say that the whole 
famUy is wrong. If a man makes a mistake In any particular pieoe of 
work he does not decry the thing that is right; he never thinks of doing 
that; he rectifies the wrong in the proper way, but he is not forever 
crying against the one thing that is done. All history is the same, proves 
the same thing, that people lose their firm standing ground on solid 
earth when something wrong comes up and the cry is raised and repeated 
that everybody must be wrong. And unfortunatiHy* wise men in every 
other respect, whom you would go to for advice, seem to lose their heads 
too, and the ever-recurring folly is seen that legislation must be invoked 
to make men honest. (Applause.) I am sure that these people are 
sincere. I am sure that they have an appreciation of what they think 
ought to be the remedy supplied. That is one thing. I myself — and 
I Gave no responsibility now, for I only stand for my individual self — 
I always did, I do now, and I always will believe in this great prin- 
ciple that, given a condition of intelligent men (as one of you so well 
expressed it in the morning paper that I read) **men on whom shine 
continually the light of a strong, active, moral, public opinion," they 
ought to be left as free as possible, where no wrong was committed, 
to guide their own barks and nm their own business. (Applause.) 
There comes a time when wrong must be rectified by legislation. There 
comes a time when legislation must take hold of that which is a scandal 
in the country and help to rectify it, but after all, the less interference 
with business the better. I may not characterize the gentlemen to the 
South, who have erred in this respect beyond all human forbearance. 
But I will make the statement for mysefi, that that ^vemment that 
only looks to the assistance it can give to, or has obtamed from it by 
individuals or parties fulfills no proper condition of government; but 
that government which lets the people do the best they can, one man 
striving his best against another, not in rivalry but in friendly com- 
petition, is the government that makes for a mighty independent nation, 
where individuality lives. And without individuality we have a crowd 
of meddlers who neither imderstand their own business or any one elses. 
(Applause.) 

So I am glad to be here because of those who are here, not only from 
Canada but from the United States. The attitude, it appears to me, 
of every man who either owns stock in insurance companies or has 
policies in them must be the attitude of a man who looks carefully into 
the matter and is determined that, subject to the proper use of the funds 
in the hands of the company, he and every man will see *o it that the 
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remedies applied are those that come only from sound judgment, formed 
quietly, unostentatiously and without any recklessness of feeling; mental 
judgment, formed cooly and devised wisely. (Applause.) Our indi- 
vidual histories teach us this, that the things which we did in our anger, 
or the things which we did at high pressure, are not the things that have 
added to our well being or our reputation. (Applause.) And no man 
and no people who, under the stress of an outpouring from without 
upon them, nave been wrought up to where they cease to think ration- 
ally and act wisely have taken the share they otherwise would in the ad- 
vasoement of individuals or the glory of nations. I speak thus strongly 
upon this point because with age I trust I have learned some wisdom, 
and I only want to say that in Canada and in the United States — ^when 
I think of the inunense amount of money that is in those institutions, 
beneficial to eveiy man who is a shareholder and who has put a dollar 
into the company, as well as beneficial to every beneficiary who expects 
to receive — somehow there will be a joining together in that quiet, easy, 
wise method of seeing to it that wrongs seemingly great — ^and greater 
wrongs have been committed a thousand times — shall be rectified in 
the wise old cool-headed fashion of oin: ancestors, who, before they 
quarreled (I am speaking generally) saw to it first that they had a rea- 
son that was clear to their mental eye before they used force to those 
opposed to them. (Applause.) 

Now there is more than that. I have spoken about those outside of 
the companies. I will not take the position that those who are outside 
of the companies, either in their investments or in holding policies, 
have no right to talk or act about them. Ladies and gentlemen, we are 
none of us independent. It is true, because it is divine, every man 
and every woman knows it in their own experience, that no man liveth 
to himself, no man dieth to himself; and the folks that are about us, 
the clientage from which in the future will come the policyholders, 
have a right to understand and have a right to know what is going on 
in this country. When a man has money of his own invested, on wnich 
nobody depends, he can do as a responsible being with his own as he 
likes; but in this world when an institution becomes almost universal, 
as the insurance business of the country has, the public has a right to 
have the facts before them as well as the shareholders and others. And 
I know there is no right-thinking man in the insurance business, from 
the richest shareholder down to the man who has the smallest policy 
in the company, but who wants that. (Applause.) But look here. 
Let us avoid what so often happens in political life. I am not going 
to say a word for political life; 1 was there; I knew something about it; 
but all I will say of both parties is this, that both parties have erred, 
and erred cruelly, in the accusations brought upon insufficient evidence 
against the other party. We really do not go and find the facts, and 
oiu* judgments run away beyond the accumulation and sifting of those 
facts which must form tiie foundation of any accurate judgment. 
"Someone has said. "ITie cry at once goes out; it is added to; oh, added 
to so quickly. It reminds one of a Scotch story. 
A Scotchman having mwried and being blessed with a baby, wanted 
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to have it ba|)tised, but not being so well instructed as he ought to have 
been (for in Scotland the ordinaiy man there must know as much as 
a divine in some countries) he went to the minister. But this man 
was particularly ignorant, and so the minister kindly said to him **Weel 
now ye don't l«n much aboot the Holy Wurd, but I will ask ye 
just a sma question first. "Wha was the strongest mon?" "Weel 
Mt. MeenLster I canna tell ye sir. Ye ken yerself." "Awa here; ye 
canna join this kirk. €ro to study, and after ye cum back and can 
answer some questions I will speak wi*e." He went out and just as 
he came away he met his friend Jock McKenzie. They haa been 
awful fou together, and he was pleased wi him. He said "I was awa 
to the meenister*s, but he*s a fearsome mon. Mon the questions he 
pit to me. He pit ain nae mon cud answer," "What was it?" "He 
askit me wha wa the strongest mon?" "Dear me" said Jock "cud 
ye no answer thet?" "I cood na, neether cood ye," "Wha any fule 
knows thet Wullie Wallace wa the strongest mon." "Di'ye tell me 
he wa the strongest mon?" "Aye." After a fortnight or so he went 
back. The minister said. "Now me mon we will jist begin whaur 
we lef off. Wha wa the strongest mon?" "Wullie Wallace," says 
he. **Ah mon this is fearsome. I tell ye tVas Samson." The man said 
"Jock McKenzie saw WulUe Wallace lick four Samsons." (Laughter.) 

The thing had grown so extensive that actually in the eighteenth 
century Jock McKenzie saw a fight where WuUie Wallace licked four 
Samsons. Now that is the way a story goes. And I would warn my 
countrymen against that i)erverse sort of unrest that cannot believe 
with divine optimism that things are better than they would Uke to have 
them appear; and when we strike it wrong in the individual, wherever 
the individual goes wrong, let us at last be ready, hopefully ready to 
think that the sinner is in an immense minority when heads come to 
be counted. (Applause.) I hope that wisdom will prevail and we shall 
not lose ourselves in any encounter that we have to make. 

Now I told you my prologue would be longer than my subject. I have 
only very little to say on my subject. I tell you the "Sesame of Success" 
in Canada and everywhere in every man, I care not what his labor 
may be, is tripartite. We hear about the three 11 's; here are three things 
that bring success for time and for eternity — oh, how we fail in them! 
Work, Thrift and Character. Not that the sesame doors are golden 
with golden locks, and we walk up and we open and we go into the rich 
treasure. No; every man born of the seed of Adam, and every woman 
too, has to l>egin with labor; hard, continuous and ever-increasing labor. 
Next to the inspiration that there is eternal hope for us, the most divine 
word spoken to man was **by the sweat of your brow you will earn your 
bread." And Grod help the man or woman either, who does not work 
and won't work in this everyday world of ours. (Applause.) You 
will see people act (who unfortunately have the means) as if labor were 
a disgrace, and that they could loll and lag through the world as if they 
were divine personages. Somebody worked for the means they are 
using; sweat drops were on brows before they got the coin. For out 
of the earth comes all wealth, and all wealth by labor, and the man or 
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woman who does not contribute tluir jwrtion by honest toil to the body 
politic and to the accumulation of earth's riches loses the opportunitv 
of being useful in life, and may miss the ft licity of l)eing satisfied beyond. 
(Applause.) 

We must have thrift, too; and I think that this is perhaps the most 
crying evil of the day. Perhaps it is l)ecause I come from a people 
that had to be thrifty in their poverty, that I feel so strongly uix>n this 
point. The story is told of a Scotchman who wanted to light his pipe, 
and so he said: "Archie will ye gie me a match." "I'm sare troobled 
to say I ha nun." "Jock will ye gie me a match." "Weel I am sorry 
to say I ha no match." "Lord mon, must I use won of me aine" said 
he . (Laughter.) I believe the door of success Is not open to a man 
or a woman who has a lack of thrift. We want to Hve beyond our means 
and we want to get things that we cannot pay down for. I was told that 
an old Scotchman was out one day in this country and heard a man 
talk about the rich people in the neighborhood. He got tired of hearing 
the other say "Colonel so and so is worth a million, and General so 
and so is worth so much, a million or so;" and the old man lost his temper 
and he just turned round to him and he said "Can they coont it doon ?" 
(Laughter.) That is the thing that brings a man to his senses. His 
paper may be in the bank; he may have investments, but "can he coont 
it doon." Now I recommend that any young man in Canada would be 
wise to do on so much less, but be able to have a margin always at his 
disposal. It will teach him the two things that insurance teaches him, 
first to be diUgent and then to see that he lays something by. We are 
lacking in thrift. Young farmers and others get wagons when they 
can't pay for them and young women get clothes and the shop bills run — 
I am not talking to the audience here, but it is a truth that i)erhaps some 
of ourselves may know sometime. (laughter.) So I say that what we 
want as one of the keys to open the door to success is thrift. 

And then we must have character. Character not of a particular 
kind borrowed from somebody; but a character that is inside of us, 
that speaks to ourselves inside of us, that does not show off before the 
world, that does not ask for the approbation of this man or that woman, 
even though by speech you could gain their assent to the fact that you 
are a pretty good fellow. No, but the character eternally stamped in 
the human breast that can make a man in the dark or in the light stand 
up, (applause) and honestly feel that he is communing with the universal 
when ne can say "I want to do right. God help me." And if you 
have these three things combined, hard work and thrift and character, 
you can defy every agency that may he turned against you, and this 
country and every other country will blossom as a rose. 

Now for my epilogue. I am glad to have been here, glad for myself; 
I am glad to have been here, and I trust that when you go away you will 
be glad that you were here. (Applause.) The people of Toronto 
are a kindly people. (Applause.) In the days when I sought to diffuse 
light they did not always agree with me. I hold no anger against them, 
and I tell them now that, if they spoke or thought against me, I forgive 
them as a Christian ought to. But a more kindly people you cannot 
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find anywhere. (Great applause.^ And I am sure that the delegates 
who are here from the nation to tne south of us will go home not only 
having enjoyed thtmselves but bearing with them memories that will 
last. I want also to say that this meeting will have the effect, I have 
no doubt, of making the Canadians feel much happier and better from 
having met jou. (Applause.) 

All you Americans to the south of us — no, you people of the United 
States, for we are just as much Americans as you, and every bit of it 
(tremendous applause) — ^you have the rare sensibility, you know how to 
leave an impression. I am getting old, my hair is turning gray, but I 
am not yet beyond the stage when my heart can beat and beat and beat 
when beautiful eyes and splendid losing faces that are all aglow with 
kindliness and beauty look upon me. (Applause.) Is there really 
a man in this room who is surprised? (Laughter.) A predecessor 
of mine in the Government House, the greatest man I think that Canada 
ever produced,^ Honorable Joseph Howe, said one day when he was 
lectlinng Wor!B/m'1stu<feiits.ln/c611(^, "Gentlemen," said he," it has 
been a principle of my life, and one which I will continue to the end, 
that I never spent an hour with a gentleman when I had the opportunity 
of spending it with a lady." (Applause.) I have no doubt — and I 
should judge that every lady here is young and unmarried — when they 
leave there will be a number of Canadians over here who will make 
visits over there if they are encouraged, leading to what I hope will 
occur some day, so far as a union of hearts and forces are concerned 
without any other. (Applause.) 

Then I think this meeting is a great thing for what is going to be done 
for insurance in both countries as a result of it. You understand eadi 
other better. You will be better able to bring the facts before authori- 
ties. You will be better able to stand up and to show where you are 
right and capitulate where you are wrong, but be ready to do the right 
when the opportunity comes. And then stronger still I believe from a 
meeting of tJiis kind (and that is what gladdens my heart tonight) go 
one hundred gracious influences upon our mutual relations. (Applause.) 
I think that every lady and gentlemen here from the country to the 
south of us when they go home will understand us better, will appre- 
date us more highly; and if an enemy of mine and his country should 
ever hint at any disturbance, would not those bright eyes, would not 
those manly faces sparkle and say, in the words of the old patriarch: 
"Let there be no strife between my servants and thy servants, between 
my men servants and thy men servants, for we be brethren." (Applause.) 
Brethren in blood, brethren in language, and what two stronger ties 
could you have .'' We are descended from the same races, the English, 
Irish, Scotch, Grerman and French, and it has always been to me clear 
as a mathematical demonstration that the mingling of those races on 
this newer and happier continent was going to produce a race superior 
to either of those alone from which we sprang. (Applause.) 1 am 
Scottish to the core, (applause) though only of the third genera,tion; 
but I love the hills of Canada, its streams, its mountains and its mighty 
lakes, its quiet glades and its Ijeautiful valleys, more than I do the land 
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of my forefathers. And why? Because "this is my own, my native 
land/' But I do not love their land the less because I love my own 
land the more. If there is a man here who thinks the less of his mother 
because Grod has given him the fairest of creatures for a wife, let the 
wife apply at once for a separation — not a divorce — ^for a man who for- 
gets his mother would soon forget his wife. But there is no man here 
who knows the blessings of a g^od wife but feels that after all the grea 
creator designed that there are changes and interchanges of thought 
and opinion and a growth of character together that makes this tie 
stronger than the other. I want not only to hve at peace but to Hve 
in the most friendly business relations with the people to the south of 
us, and I know when you go bome that you will continue in these rela- 
tions. We are one in civilization, differing somewhat, but from the 
same stock. My grandfather left Albany and joined the eighty-fourth 
Royal regiment to fight against the country to the south of us. Now 
while I may think that tnat man was not wise, tingling in my blood 
this moment is a prid^ that that man according to his knowledge stood 
for his country, even althou^ he was wrong. (Applause.) We are 
descended of people who have ancestors who have fought. It was said 
of my forefathers: 

' 'Bring a Scotchman f ra his hill. 
Place in his head a Highland's gill. 
Say; "Sic is Royal George's will 
And there's the foe" 
He has na mind but just to kill 
Twa at a blow." (Applause.) 

Well we have not lost that blood and that purpose yet. It is said 
in the best of books "young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams." I am among the latter, and I shall not cease 
dreaming while these eyes close in slumber each night, and I shall dream 
in the day too, of a time that I believe as firmly as I do in my existence 
is coming, when Great Britain and the United States will be the two great 
insurance and assurance policies in this world to keep down all that is 
wrong, to patrol our seas, to go on land, to go wherever there is a man 
who cries to God in trouble and in chains; a time when these united 
nations, because they were sent of God to free humanity, shall join 
together in making this world better. (Applause.) 4 

If you. Senator Cox, can issue a policy of that kind set me down for 
twenty thousand dollars — whether I ever pay a premium or not. (Ap- 
plause.) I believe we must forget much that has passed, much that 
was foolish on both sides, but surely the world is too big for two great 
peoples like these to be like children, pettish, needing to be spadked, 
m place of praised. Let us together realize that we have a message 
directly from on high to do what we can to make those who come after 
us better and nobler. 

For myself I thank you for asking me. It has paid me to come a 

.thousand miles to be here and be with you. I ask one thing of you, 

for I shall not be with you next year or hereafter. Those visits of mine 
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cannot be made, even if I would like to, but will you on such a festive 
occasion as this remember me as Moore asked to be remembered: 

"And still on that evening, when pleasure fills up. 
To the highest top sparkles each heart and each cup. 
Where'er my path lies, be it gloomy or bright, 
My soul, happy friends, shall be with you that night; 
Shall join in your revels, your sports and your wiles. 
And return to me, beaming all o*er with your smiles — 
Too blest, if it tells me that, mid the gay cheer, 
Some kind voice had murmur *d, *I wisn he were here.' 
Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy. 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy; 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care. 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories fiU'd: 
Ijike the vase, in which roses have once been distill 'd 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will. 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still." (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster — I am sure that at one point in the 
eloquent remarks we have just heard, the ladies must have 
been thinking that the blarney stone was not in Ireland but 
in Scotland; and then there came moments when all of us 
realized that there is a great big heart in the Highlands 
and we all could feel its throbbings. (Applause.) 

The next number which does not appear upon the pro- 
gram, reminds me again of that fourteen-months-ago 
dinner ,when there was a baptism in this room, and when, 
as was kindly said, I was playing the part of Godfather. 
The baby was well represented in the person of the first 
president of the Toronto Association, who is now its honorary 
president. I am going to call upon Mr. E. H. Bisset to 
show us how well a fourteen-months-old baby can sing. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. E. H. Bisset then entertained the guests with some 
songs, which were greatly appreciated. 

Secretary Waite reported that in pursuance to instruc- 
tions of the convention he had sent the following telegram 
to Treasurer Weeks: 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 23, 1907. 

Mr. Eli D. Weeks, Treasurer, Litchfield, Conn. 

We all missed you at the banquet and drank your health. 

Will A. Waite, secretary. 
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The Toastmasteb — Eighteen months ago in Chicago 
there was a great den of lions. They were big lions and 
very fierce about insurance matters, some of them. They 
were governors and insurance commissioners and attorneys- 
general from the different states. Poor little Daniel, in 
the shape of a delegation from the Life Underwriters' 
Association, came with fear and trembling among those 
lions. But there were several of them who put on a 
friendly countenance from the very first, as nearly all have 
done since. During this convention we have had the 
pleasure of having with us and hearing from three of the 
■ biggest and friendliest of those lions — Hon. E. E. Ritten- 
house, insurance commissioner of Colorado; Hon. James 
V. Barry of Michigan, who is with us tonight, and also 
the gentleman who I now have the pleasure of introducing, 
who has proven in his couple of years as insurance com- 
missioner of Maryland, that there can be such a thing as 
a lawyer, an honest man and an insurance commissioner 
all in one person. (Applause.) I take great pleasure in 
introducing Hon. Benjamin F. Crouse, who will speak 
to us of another kind of lion, not from the Chicago den — 
"The Lion and the Eagle." (Applause.) 

Hon. B. F, Chouse — Mr. Toaatmaster, ladies and Gentlemen; 
An Irishman once came to Uiis country, and visiting around in the erave- 
yards saw a Kravestone marked "John Smith, 
a Lawyer and an honest man." He said, "I 
did not know the gTUund was so scarte a.s it 
seems to be. lliey have to hury two people 

I in one grave," (LauBhttr.) And so ray 
friends the toastmaster auggested in his in- 
troduction of me this ewning that I was a 
lawyer and an honest man and an insurance 
commissioner. Well I think a man ean be 
all three without muc|i difficulty. I know 
that a man ean be an insuranee agent and 
a lieutenant-jjovemor and be a mighty great 
man. (Applause.) There did not seem to 
be any difficulty about occupying those two 
Iiositions, and in addition to that of mak- 
_ ing about the best after-dinner speech ever 

listened to in my life. (Applause.) 

I am deeply sensible of Uie[ "' 
in inviting me to be present o 
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of the International Life Underwriters [ convention and their friends 
and to respond to the toast which has just been proposed, yet I must 
confess that I accepted the invitation with much hesitation and mis- 

g'vings on my part as I felt sure that I could brin^i^ you nothing that would 
; interesting or entertaining, and felt that some one who had some 
practical knowledge of the subject of life insurance should have been 
selected ratheY Uian myself. 

When it was first intimated to me bv a member of the association 
that the delegates from Baltimore would be pleased to have me attend 
this convention, I had no idea whatever that I should be expected to 
participate in its deliberations, but supposed it was to give me an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the trip with them to Niagara Falb and this beautiful 
dty, and in short to have a good time. 

Later on I received a formal invitation from President McMullen 
to make a short address at this splendid banquet in response to one of 
the toasts, and I can assure you 1 was never more surprised. I knew 
of nothing that I had ever done or accomplished in my official capacity 
as insurance commissioner of Maryland to entitle me to this great dis- 
tinction and honor, and can only ascribe my selection to the friendship 
that exists between the president and myseft, which, though it recently 
began, I trust may continue while life may last. I have been credibly 
informed that the subject to which I am expected to address myself 
this evening, was selected because it was sufficiently broad to afford 
me the widest latitude in my remarks, and not be confined to anything 
in particular and not much in general. For this generosity on the part 
of the committee I am indeed grateful, and shall be sure to obey the 
suggestion that came to me afterward that I should remember that 
several other gentlemen were expected to speak after I had finished, 
so. my friends, you see I am not entirely without limitations by the com- 
mittee after all. 

I am very sure, though, it was not intended that I should compass 
this toast in its entirety tonight, and I have been generous enough to 
suppose that it was given me in the spirit of that small boy in the country 
who came in and told his mother tiiat he had set the old brindle hen 
on two dozen eggs. "Why," she said, "you don't expect her to hatch 
two dozen, do you ?" He said "No, but I just wanted to see the darned 
old thing spread herself." And had I not quietly and politely received 
the little hint that I referred to a moment ago, I should have felt that 
I was authorized to do about as I pleased, without consulting the desires 
or notions of any one else. That if I felt like pulling the tail of the Brit- 
ish Lion until he roared, or snatching a few feathers out of the tail of 
the American Eagle to make him scream, I might be permitted to do 
so without the slightest fear of interference from any source whatever. 

Now, Mr. Toastmaster, neither you nor any of these I shall address 
need have the slightest apprehension that I shall try to spread myself 
or attempt to cover too much territory, for I remember a fellow down 
in my own country who attempted that feat on one occasion and got 
himself into serious trouble, ana tiie lessons has not been lost on myself. 

On a certain public occasion he had imbil)ed rather freely of corn 
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juice, and conceived the rather common, but altogether erroneous idea, 
that he was possessed of extraordinary fighting auaUties, and loudly 
proclaimed that he could whip any man that lived in that town. No 
one coming forward to dispute his claim, he widened the field of his 
operations and said he coula lick any man that lived in the whole county, 
and still no one accepted his challenge. Growing bolder and more 
confident of his powers he announced 3iat he coula lick any man that 
lived in the whole state, when a fellow sprang from the crowd he was 
addressing and took the conceit out of hun by administering to him a 
pretty complete thrashing. When he regained sufficient composure 
to reaUze wnat had occurred and his own said plight, he said, "Stranger, 
I guess that first statement I made was all right, and perhaps the second 
one was not so far wrong, but in making the last one I find that I took 
in a little too much territory. " 

The lion and the Eagle, the British Empire and the United States. 
At one time engaged in mortal strife, but now happily united in the 
bonds of tenderest friendship and goodwill. This splendid assemblage 
of representatives of the two nations attests the close relationship between 
them and demonstrates that all feelings of ill-will and enmity are passed 
away. While imaginary fines of poHtical division separate us, we are 
not conscious of any divisions upon the great and important questions 
of progress, civilization and the upbuilding of the human race. So 
lon^ as this cordial and friendly relationship continues between our 
nations their influence will largely dominate the pohcies of other nations, 
wars will be less frequent, and the hope that at no distant day universal 
peace shall reign supreme will -grow stronger and stronger. The great 
Dody of the Common Law, which we prize so highly, is a heritage from 
you and the spirit of liberty that animates us is the great moving power 
in your fives. We rejoice in your power on land and sea and we are 
assured, not only by your kindly expressions, but also by yoiu* generous 
acts that you rejoice in the fact that we have taken our place among 
the greatest nations of the world. In the field of commerce and trade 
there wiU always be a struggle for supremacy between us as nations 
and peoples, but this should not in anywise interfere with or. mar our 
friendship, but should rather serve to strengthen the bonds which unite 
us. 

Let us who are so closely and pleasantly associated this evening 
indulge the hope that not only in the one interest of life insurance but 
in everything that tends to elevate mankind, our nations shall stand 
shoulder to snoulder, and though we owe allegiance, the one to the Lion 
and the other to the Eagle, we join in our devotion to the best interests 
of humam'ty. 

I trust it will not be considered out of place or irrelevant if I touch 
upon another branch of my subject and one that has received the most 
careful consideration of tne conventions which have been in session 
in this city the past several days. While I am sure I will not be able 
to suggest any new thoughts to those of you who have devoted your lives 
and your very best talents to the business of life insurance, I trust that 
the few words I shall utter will not prove altogether uninteresting. 
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* I assume that we all agree upon the proposition that governmental 
control and regulation of insurance companies is proper and, in fact, 
necessary on account of the vastness of the business and the inability 
of each policyholder to protect his interests without the assistance of 
the state, but there is quite a diversity of opinion as to the extent to which 
supervision and control of this character stiould go. There is a growing 
tendency on the part of the general public to refer all questions about 
whidi there is the slightest controversy to the state for settlement. This 
plan, if it were the proper or judicious one, would be a very easy way 
to relieve ourselves of individual responsibility and would enable us to 
place the duty of looking after our own affairs upon the shoulders of 
others who are in no manner so well qualified as we, ourselves, to attend 
to it. As soon as the Armstrong Committee brought to light the evils 
in the management of certain companies, there was a demand by the 
people throughout the country and oy the press for remedial legislation 
of some character, without stopping to consider whether there were no 
remedies for these troubles other than legislation. Besides, if there 
was needed the enactment of more legislation, would it not have been 
better to have waited until the matter could receive careful and con- 
siderate thought before hasty action should be taken. I would not have 
anyone understand that I propose to enter upon any criticism of the 
legislation that was enacted at that time or since by the state of New 
York or any other state in relation to insurance, because I think that 
would be very improper and entirely out of place on my part, but I do 
say that some legislation that now appears upon the statute books of 
some of the states did not receive the most careful consideration to which 
it was entitled, and therefore has failed to accomplish that for which 
it was intended. On the other hand I want to say that there was some 
that was very proper and has and now receives tne approbation of the 
public and the companies as well. The point to which I desire to call 
your attention more particularly, however, is the extent to which govern- 
mental control and supervision ought to go. 

Mr. Barry, the present very able insurance commissioner of the 
state of Michigan, in his address as president of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners Convention at Washington, in October last used this language 
which is so forceful and pointed that I have appropriated it. He said, 
"In my judgment the time will never come when the companies will 
be successfully managed either by statute or supervision. Business 
management is not the province of either of these agencies. That, 
in the last analysis, must necessarily be left to the honesty and judgment 
of the administrative officers of the companies, held, by publicity, to 
strict accountability to their policyholders. My individual judgment 
is that the great remedy for whatever evils have thus far been found 
in insurance, or whatever evils may be found in the future, hes in full 
and complete publicity." 

I heartily agree with all that Mr. Barry has said and believe that if 
this remedy is properly applied to all transactions of public corpora- 
tions there will be little need of investigating committees or of much 
further legislation on the subject. 
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Whenever the business of corporations affects the public inttrcst, 
it doubtless is the duty of the state to give it proper regulation in the 
interest of the public, but I do not think that such regulation should 
in any manner interfere with the management of its purely internal 
affairs and concerns. This as Mr. Barry said, is a matter for the sound 
discretion and best judgment of administrative officers and cannot be 
interfered with on the part of the state without injurious results. 

Even if such a power is conceded to Government is it to be supposed 
that members of legislative bodies would have sufficient practical Knowl- 
edge of the vast business of insurance to lay down rules sufficient for 
the conduct of all the private affairs of companies ? Such a proposition 
would hardly be entertained by any reasonable mind. Believing as 
I do upon this subject I do not think that Government should undertake 
to fix the salaries of the officers and employes of corporations as this 
clearly is no matter that affects the general public, ancf should be regu- 
lated entirely by the governing body of the corporation itself. 

Would it be contended by the most radical believer in governmental 
control that the state should select the men who are to act as agents 
of life insurance companies ? I think not. But if this is true, can the 
state intelligently fix the amoimt of pay the agent is to receive for his 
work when selected by some one else? Surtly the same answer must 
be made to this question as to the other. 

I do not mean to say that the states that have limited the commissions 
of agents have made them either too low or too high. I do not know 
what they should receive as I have never tried to do the work of one 
nor have I ever employed any, and therefore I have no information 
upon which I could reach a proper conclusion. But whether it is too 
high or too low I do not think it is a matter that the legislature should 
have anything to do with whatever but that it should be left entirely 
to the contracting parties. 

As far as my knowledge goes I think that the success of a life insur- 
ance company depends in the greatest degree upon the efficiency and 
intelligence of its agents and the kind of work they do. If they are 
bright, active, polite, zealous and persevering the company succeeds 
but if they lade these qualities then tne result is entirely different. 

If, therefore, the agent is a necessity to the business and is so largely 
responsible for its success, then I am in favor of giving him such recom- 
pense for his labor as will justify him in devoting his time and talents 
to the business, and I repeat that I do not think this compensation is 
a matter to be dealt with by the state but should be fixed by other and 
more competent judges. 

The time may come when insurance, like merchandise, will be a 
commodity that will be sold over the counter, when the agent will not 
be required and there will be special bargain days for the l)enefit of the 
ladies and it will be as eagerly sought after as red lemonade at a circus, 
but Mr. Toastmaster, that will not be 

"Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old 
And the leaves of the judgment book unfold." 
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I hope the day will never come in my time that we do not have hfe 
insurance a^nts. We could not get along without them. Why, we 
wouldn't have anyone to come into our places of business and stay with 
us for the purpose of telling us our duties to our famihes and loved ones 
and portraying the terrible calamities that will certainly befall us if 
we fail to insure our lives, and we shall not have any banquets like this 
and perhaps we shall not have any insurance commissioners then. 
How is it possible to contemplate sudi a condition of affairs ? I shall 
pass to something much more a^eeable. 

There are many matters that I would like to talk about if I had the 
time to do so but I promised to be brief and shall keep my word. How- 
ever there is one otner matter that I want to touch upon before I finish. 
I refer to the taxation of insurance companies and especially those that 
are strictly mutual. It was not originally intended that supervision 
of insurance was to be employed for the purpose of raising revenue 
for the state, but to defray the cost of supervision. The amounts now 
collected are largely in excess of this need and should be materially 
lessened in the interest of the policyholder. Every dollar of taxation 
levied upon the companies comes primarily from the pockets of the 
members and any rtduction would inure to their benefit. While a 
sufficient sum should be collected to pay the entire cost of supervision 
and perhaps a reasonable amount towards necessary revenue, I feel 
that anything in excess of this is improper and without justification. 
(Applause.) 

And now Mr. Toastmaster, I desire to thank you and your associa- 
tion again for the opportunity of being in this splendid gathering this 
evening and also for the most enjoyable time I have had during my 
entire \'isit to this city. 

In the years to come I shall look back to this event of my Hfe as one 
of the most enjoyable in my experience. Never was more generous 
hospitality shown any one than I nave received since my arrival and no 
words of mine can sufficiently convey to you and every one the extent 
of my gratitude and appreciation. I expected to enjoy myself but had 
no idea that so much pleasure awaited me and the only regret I have is 
that the end of it is so near at hand. 

I have been delighted to meet many whose faces I have not seen for 
quite a while and renew old friendships and I trust I have formed new 
friendships here that will be as lasting as time. 

Thanking you all for your patience and your kindliest respect I 
must close. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster — Since Mr. Crouse confessed that 
he was dry and evidently was a little shy about drinking 
while ^^e were looking at him, I ask you all to face the 
other way while Mr. Harvey will favor us with a song. 
Owing to the lateness of the hour we shall have to enforce 
the no-encore rule in order to be just to those who are to 
follow on the program. 
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Mr. Bert Harvey then sang some comic songs. 
The Toastmaster — At this point we were to have had 
the pleasure of hearing from Honorable George W. Ross, 
Es-Premier of Ontario. Unfortunately only the day 
before yesterday his physician advised him that it would 
be impossible for him to come. At that late hour we were 
■very fortunate indeed in securing the presence of and the 
pleasure of listening to, one of the most eminent divines in 
Canada, a man whom I am informed is known as the "young 
man's clergyman", whose church is filled with young 
men. (Applause.) I want to tell him that all insurance 
men are young men, no matter how shiny some of their 
lieads look ; and they all need preaching. I have the 
pleasure of introducing the Rev. Canon Cody, rector of 
St. Paul's. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Canon Cody — Mr. 'Toastmasttr. Ladies and Gentlemen; 
I ain trying in an imperfect fashion to fill another man's shoex. It is 
impossible for me to fill the shoes of Hon. 
George W. Itoss. I shall try to move around 
with an easy marRin in those appendages of 
his. The subject upon which I was asked 

ito address you this evening was the rather 
broad subject of "Canada," the land which 
you are visiting. It is a difficult thing indeed 
lo conclude a speech on a subject of Canada. 
You will remember perhaps that Von Moltke, 
the distinguished German sirategist, was once 
asked whether he could devise a method of 
getting into England. He promptly answered 
he could devise at least seven methods of 
getting into England, but he was unable lo 
devLse any means of successfully getting out. 
(Applause.) It is mudi easier, therefore, to 
begin a speech on the subject ot Canada than lo bring it to a simple 
a,nd decent condusion. 

One fa helped, however, in saying a tew words on this subject, by a 
knowledge of tlie audience to whom one speaks. I am addressing tonight 
by privifege an army of propagandists of thrift. ^Applause.) For if 
there is one contribution more man another which lite insurance agents 
axi making lo the various lands in which Ihey live, it U the contribution 
■of'^lhe leaching of thrift, and thereby of industry. It is » veiy grave 
question indeed whether diverse schemes that float about, and sometimes 
take shape in newspapers and magazines, schemes ot the state standing 
after a fashion as a great insurance company and wving a pension to 
«very man when he reaches a ctrtnin age, however, ne has Kved in the 
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past, will inculcate as you do this virtue of thrift. Perhaps the question 
IS not one which immediately in the futm^e we have to face. In the 
present the imuranoe companies all the world over have made a splendid 
contribution to the higher life of nations by inculcating the virtue of 
thrift. (Applause.) 

I have not had the honor of being an agent of life insurance, but, 
like his Honor the lieutenant-Grovcrnor of Nova Scotia, I have been 
a subject. I am three times a subject. I will not mention the com- 
panies, lest I should be set upon by the companies in which I have not 
yet taken an insurance policy. (Laughter.) But up to the hilt I 
believe in life insurance. If there is one thing more than another that 
a man dreads, it is to reach a time when he can work no longer and have 
no adequate provision for himself in his old age, or that ne will pass 
hence leaving no adequate provision for those who are near and dear 
to him. That which relieves a man of that haunting dread help to 
make his life here more liveable. The president of our provrndal 
university years ago gave a motto for one of our life insurance companies, 
and he diose three Latin words sic vivo vivas "so live that thou mayest 
live." I believe that was summing up in a very few words the aim and 
ideal of a well constructed life insurance company, to make men's lives 
somewhat more liveable by encouraging thrift here and by freeing- 
them from haunting dread of the futiuie. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, you have been our guests in the city of 
Toronto, the "Queen City" of Canada we call it, for a short time, and 
perhaps you will not take it altogether amiss if I stir up your minds, 
by way of remembrance," to use a biblical phrase, as to a few facts 
touching this half of the continent which you have favored with your 
presence. 

We are a very young country, younger perhaps in many ways than 
you are ; and yet we have had a past, ana we are proud of that past, 
as you are of yours. The early history of Canada has been a blending^ 
of romance and adventure. In the days of the old French regime we 
had a combination of the feudal and the military and ecclesiasticaL 
The romance of Canadian history is to be found at its highest, I make 
bold to think, in those days of the old regime. We came through the 
critical time of transferring allegiance from the crown of France to the 
cro\^Ti of Great Britain. There were still more strenuous times ahead 
of us when we tried against your doughty antagonism to maintain that 
British connection. Possibly we owe you a great debt of gratitude 
for welding us more fastly and firmly together, because at times in the 
past, which we need not remember too keenly, you set upon us — ^whether 
for good rea^^on or not we need not now discuss. (Laughter.) But 
you helped to weld us together. For that many thanks. We came 
through that period of f- tress and storm, and gradually there was built 
up on this northern half of the continent a more or less homogeneous 
population, still retaining unbroken the connection with the mother- 
land. One province after another was populated, drawn closer each 
to the other, until by and by, after a splendid struggle for (X)nstitutionaI 
liberty and representative government, we were able to use the phrase 
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^'each for all and all for each*' as a groat autonomous commonwealth 
under the British crown. (Applause.) 

You celebrate the natal day of the l^^nited States rightly with much 
noise and many huzzas, that represent a rich and deep-seated joy. 
"We had not quite so dramatic a beginning for our national existence, 
but hard by your natal day, on the first of July, we also commemorate 
the welding together of four provinces into one. We began in that year 
1867, and gradually the pul»e of one national life began to beat in the 
body politic. Then in the year 1870 something happened that we did 
not at the time realize. Our young men saw visions and our old men 
dreamt dreams, and there was purchased from the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany a vast tract of land that to most of us down here seemed to be the 
eternal haunt of the buffalo and the red man. The King of France, 
when he signed the treaty that handed over Canada to the British crown, 
said it mattered little to lose a few acres of snow. That was the fore- 
runner of the phrase "our lady of the snows." He was disappointed. 
He made a mistake, and we in Canada ourselves have been very slow 
to realize the heritage we have, extremely slow to realize the marvelous 
advantages that Grod is his providence has put in our hands. We did 
not even know what a splendid thing we nad when we get the vast 
northwest territory. That came in 1870. In 1871, there was a province 
on the Pacific Coast that came in. British Columbia came in on the 
condition that it should be bound to the far east by rails of steel, and 
the great far-seeing statesmen in those days, men of both political parties 
had the assurance to beheve that that dream would be realized and 
that the East and West might be bound together in this bond of steel. 
And so in the future still greater developments will abo come for your 
great land and for our land on the Pacific Coast; for in time perhaps, 
even as the Mediterranian in the midst of the lands gave way to the 
Atlantic, the Atlantic may possibly in time be rivaled by the Pacific 
as a highway of intercontinental commerce. We have our province 
of British Columbia holding the fort for us on the shores of the Pacific; 
these little islands down by Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, the 
little tree under the great tree, came in in 1873; and at last two years 
ago, we had the confederation somewhat rounded off by the division 
into provinces of the vast lands between Montana and British Columbia. 
So we have had a political past, sometimes of thrilling events, sometimes 
of more prosaic interest, but always, we beheve, marked by a steady 
onward advance. 

And so now we Canadians think — ^and we are not mistaken I beheve, 
nor weak in our faith; indeed it is the first article of our behef — that 
Canada is a land worth working for. (Applause.) And we conjoin 
with that first article of our creed a second article, that Canada cannot 
possibly stand still. It is impossible for a land that has in its borders 
the greatest uninhabited and unused tract of fertile territory in the north 
temperate zone to stand still. It is simply an impossibihty. You had 
magnificent innings in the nineteenth century; you are still having 
your innings; but we are going to share it witn you to some degree in 
the twentieth century. (Applause.) We hope — we are sure — that 
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that will only be a rivalry of friendly intcfcst, seeking to make the best 
use of the material advantages that we respectively have, and Mrivinc- 
together for the futheranoe of the highest national ideas. This Tana 
of Canada is vast, to be sure, in territorial extent. We have over three 
million square miles, and perhaps one million three hundred thousand 
square miles are of good arable ]and.Our fishermen on either ocean 
reap a magnificent harvest from the seas; East and West we have an 
abundant supply of that coal that is black, and all through the central 
part of the land we, to our surprise, have in these later days discovered 
that we have the coal that is white— the power of electricity generated 
by a series of waterfalls and rapids the mere enumeration of which is 
more marvelous than a fairy laJe. (Applause.) If you look over the 
map of the Dominion of Canada I ^nx you will be struck at once by 
this fact, that there is an endless supply c^ fresh water, lakes large and 
small, rivers and waterfalls; and that all tells of a land well watered,, 
the first great reouisite for a population and a prosperous population. 
Years ago we usea to think that because these rivers of ours were broken 
by waterfalls and rapids that therefore they were so far discounted in 
the contribution they mig^t make to commercial use. But we have 
discovered that is all to our advantage, for waterfalls mean power. So 
we start out in the manufacturing and industrial race perhaps as well 
equipped as any land in all the world. I know that generous friends 
and neighbors rejoice in each others prosperity, and you will not grudge 
us that natural endowment. We are perhaps, as far as I am aware» 
the only part of the British Empire outside of the motherland that is 
rapidly becoming a manufacturing center. Canada in the east and in 
the center has become, and to a greater extent will become, a vast manu- 
facturing land. 

Our great stretches of barren rock that seemed oiu: despair, as we 
went from the East to the West or from the West to the East, proved to 
be the outer covering of untold mineral wealth. The very mountains 
bathe their feet in gold. Then we have boundless forest lands; and we 
hope to profit by the rashness, perhaps — the undue haste, shall we say — 
with which on the other side of the line you dealt with your forest re- 
sources. We shall seek to learn the lesson from your forestry authorities 
and make our vast forest supplies yield an annual harvest as rich perhaps 
as our fields of wheat in tneWest. The wheat lands in the West are 
but touched, and already we know that the wheat supply of the British 
Empire is secure by the contribution that we now make or shall make 
in tne future. There are three classes, as you know, of cereals in the 
world; there is the lower class, that is starch, the potato and the rice, 
etc.; and then there is the higher class, the soft wheat, that is grown 
nearly all over the world ; and then there is the highest class of all, that 
hard wheat that we call Montana wheat, which you grow in your north- 
western states, which is grown through all our Northwest, and which 
is grown in Siberia. Perhaps because we have largely at present the 
control, and shall have it still more, of that highest grade of food supply, 
we shall have something to say for ourselves in the future as the purveyor 
of high-class foods for the whole world. (Applause.) We may need 
to give you some supply. I think Siberia, Kussian Asia, is our only 
serious rival. And here we are set at the northern part of the continent, 
where the earth draws in and where it is very much easier to get from 
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the old world to this world and from this world across to the far East; 
and we have some compensation for our frost and our cold by knowing 
that it is very much shorter to come from Liverpool over to Yokohama 
by way of Canada than it is by taking any other route in the world. 
We mav have a rival in the great Russian railroad through Siberia, 
but perhaps our transportation facilities both by sea and by land, will 
be so increased that we need not fear even the rivalry of the Russian road. 

I am not mentioning these things as one who would vend his wares. 
I am not trying to get you to take a policy in our company. I am not 
trying to lure you across the line. Many of your compatriots are of 
tneir own notion eoing across the line in the far West; they are coming 
from the land of the free and the home of the brave to become the sub- 
jects of King Edward. We welcome them. (Applause.) They are 
among the very best citizens that we have. They come with money in 
their pockets, knowing how to till the land. Good citizens they were 
of yours; they will not love your land the less by being good citizens 
in the Dominion of Canada. Our land has been therefore a series of 
providential surprises, and we do not yet know what we have. Some 
of your capitalists and exploiters, with the shrewdness that always marked 
your commercial enterprises, have come in here to spy out the land. You 
generally know good tilings when you see them, and like the Scotchman 
of old you, too, keep whatever you get your hands on, even if you don't 
always keep the Sabbath. (Laughter.) The Scotchman keeps both. 
(Applause.) 

But I must not stay longer on this fascinating theme. Here we are, 
your neighbor. Do not, I beg of you, make the mistake for a moment 
of imagining that we live under a tyrannical monarchy. (Applause.) I 
think it is me most democratic land in all the world. (Applause.) I 
think there is no land in all the world where the will of the people can 
make itself felt so directly and so speedily as in the Dominion of Canada. 
(Applause.) We are, while an integral member of the British Empire 
and bound to it by those silken ties that are stronger even than com- 
mercial ties; we are yet while daughters in the mother's house, mistress 
in our own. (Applause.) We are free, free as you are free, and together 
we have our contribution to make to the perpetuation of those higher 
ideals of the freedom of the individual and the relation of the individual 
throughout this wide world. I do not like altogether — ^you will pardon 
me, I am sure, if I say it; I think the sacred calling which I seek to follow 
will compel me to say it — I do not altogether like the glorifica- 
tion even of the Anglo Saxon race, as though God Almighty had 
given all the good things of the world to the members of the Anglo 
Saxon race, and had written down members of other races as being on a 
lower level. I would look forward to a time, dream even a wilder dream, 
shall I say, than the time when the British Empire in all its parts and 
the United States of America shall go out hand in hand teaching the high- 
est things ; but I would look forward to the ultimate great federation of 
man. There is humanity, a greater word even than Anglo Saxon. 
(Applause.) And if the Anglo Saxons have a mission to discharge, a 
function to fulfill, they have that mission to discharge for the whole 
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world, (applause) and a function to fulfill for all mankind. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Prophesying about the future is an uncertain business. I am not the 
•prophet nor the son of a prophet. I do not know what the destiny of 
Canada is going to be, and! do not know that we need exercise our minds 
too much about what the destiny of Canada is to be. We all have a 
reasonably clear idea of what the duty of Canada is now, and duty is a 
much more practical term than destiny. We may hide under the 
shadow of the distant word destiny and fail to do our manifest duty. The 
manifest duty that we all have to discharge as citizens of our respective 
lands is to make those lands truly great. And, ladies and gentlemen, 
we all know that no country is made great by the abundance of the 
things that it possesses. A nation, like an individual, may lose its soul 
through the possession of a multitude of things. We want to live by 
our ideals. Your dangers are the same as our dangers; your ideal are 
the same, please God, as our ideals, and may they all be true and noble 
and high. 

Our ideal commercially should be, should it not, that wealth is not to 
be selfishly used, but to be used as a trust; not a vulgar, base, ignoble 
thing, but one of the greatest powers that God can ever give a man for 
the uplifting and helping of his fellows. We want to have our social 
ideals high and clear-cut and well-defined; we want to try and conserve 
as far as we can individualism and a true socialism. We do not want 
to stamp out individualism in ambition, in character, in enterprise. We 
labor under a profound mistake if we think that the state can set all 
things right, (applause) for the state is only the sum total of the people 
who Uve therein, (applause) and it is not always in the multitude of 
counselors, at the first blush, that you get the highest wisdom. But for 
our consolation we always remember Uiis, in the words of yoiu' own 
great and noble president, great president and great son of humanity — 
Abraham Lincoln (applause) : * *you may fool all the people some of the 
time; you may fool some of the people all the time; but you can't fool all 
the people all the time." (Applause.) And so we want to have that 
intelligent individualism side by side with a due regard for the relation of 
the state by the way of paternal protection to those who have a right to 
claim it. 

The last ideal I have to mention is the moral ideal. In a great treatise 
written by a famous Greek, Plato's **The Republic," he defined justice 
as each individual or set of individuals in the state doing his own par- 
ticular duty, filling his own particular function. That, Plato said, is 
justice. Now that is a high and splendid ideal, and if there were more 
of those who studied to do their own business and do to it well it would 
be better for themselves and for the community. But, ladies and gentle- 
men, there was another man, who spoke the same tongue as Plato, who 
was educated in his days in a great Greek university city, and whose 
words sparkle forever with the light of inspiration on the pages of our 
oldest and highest book, which your Honor has so frequently quoted 
tonight; that great man, who combined the attributes of Hebrew and 
Greek and Roman, St. Paul. That man held up for the sons and daugh- 
ters of men a higher moral idea even than justice. That was the divine 
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ideal of charity, the thinking of the other man, the thinking not of each 
man on the things of himself. Only as we seek to realize those com- 
mercial ideals, those social ideab, those moral ideals, in the strength of 
that Grod who has jziven us all we possess, shall our lands make a higher 
contribution to the nigher life of this world. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for giving me the opportunity of 
speaking to such an audience and for hearing so patiently the wjprds, not 
of cheap adverrtisement I hope, that I have been privileged to speak on 
the land of my birth and the land that has given you, and will always give 
whenever you come, a most cordial and hearty welcome. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster — And what has made this great 

land ? Not all the countless natural advantages of which 

we have been hearing. It is the men of Canada who have 

made the land; and tonight we are privileged to have 

with us one of the greatest of the builders of Canada. 

(Applause.) A man who has built and is at the head of 

one of its two greatest life insurance institutions and one 

of its two foremost banks; builder of railroads, coal mines, 

steel mills; builder of men as well, for his honors have been 

capped within the last few days by having one of his own 

boys made president of the Life Underwriters' Association 

of Canada. (Applause.) Many a man can make money 

and cannot make men of his own boys. (Applause.) 

And what tool did he build with ? The rate book. Fifty 

years ago he began with the rate book to build up his 

great career. We have been hearing of the life insurance 

agent and his future. Behold it in concrete shape as 

this dean of Canada recites to us the history of "Fifty 

Years of Life Insurance in Canada" — the Honorable 

Senator George A. Cox. (Great applause.) 

Honorable George A. Cox — Mr. Toastmaster, your Honor, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: The very kind remarks made by the chairman in intro- 
•dudng me, and the very cordial and warm reception that you have 
given me, entitles you to a good speech. I am sorry that I cannot 
give it to you. If I had the eloquence of a Fraser or a Cody I would 
be glad to give you a good speech in return for the very cordial and 
kind reception you have given me. I was requested by the committee 
to give a five-minute talk on life insurance, (laughter) and I will try 
and keep that p)art of the contract. That I think is as long as you will 
like being kept here in this warm room at this late hour on this 
warm night. I appear on the program here as the president of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company. It is not my intention or desire to 
iuidress you as the president of the Canada Life Assurance Company. I 
prefer to address you as the agent of the Canada Life Assurance 
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Company. (Applause.) The best work that 1 did for that company, 

the b(ft ser vice that I gave that company, was when, with a rate book 

^podcelBlula stt of blank gpplication 

I. I travelled up and down througli 

jMOviiwe, tbiough the Fide lanes and 

-roads and by-ways of the country. 

ting insurance. I met with many 

UTB)^nieDts and many disaratointments.. 

am proud to know that I did meet with 

'asure of success, and the nearest and 

St occupation tliat I have in life is that 

ife insurance agent. (Applause.) It is 

■r to me tlia.n any other position that I 

had the honor to hold. 1 have been. 

1 pleased to say, favored with a fair 

of the honor and the work of the 

tiy ; but there is no position in life where 

•I I have done greater service, not 

only to the Canada life .Assurance Company, but to the people of this 

country, than in soliciting assurance for that or for any other good cian- 

pany. (Apphiuse.) I could f[ive you the names of a great many people 

who have been cduucaled and supported and placed in positions of 

eminence and trust through life insurance funds, who I am quite sure 

would not have been there if I had not, time after time and day after day. 

solicited that insurance from their parents. 1 say that a hfe insurance 

agent does good work for his fellowmen if there is any occupation in this 

world where that is done. (Applause.) 

Now, in the fen minutes that I have to speak, I want to say stHuething 
to the life insurance agents. 1 take it that the vast majority of those in 
this room are men who have made their way, as the chairman says, with 
the rate book and with the blank form of application. Now 1 feel that 
the life insurance agent ought to look more alter his own interest when 
he is firat making his contract with his company. I was struck with a 
paragraph that 1 happened to get my hand on today copied from the 
Chicago Tribune: "Milwaukee, Wis., April 97th. Testimony today 
before the Wisconsin Legislative Insurance Investigation Committee, 
which is investigating the affairs of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, brought out the admission from Superintendent of 
Agencies Henry F. Noms, that the annual income of each of four general 
u^ncies of the company perhaps exceeded the amount of salary paid to 
the president of the company, which was 825,000 a year." I would like 
to ask the writer of that article why these tour general agents, and each 
one of them, should not have just as good a salary as the president of a 
company, (Applause.) I do not think that I am wwiting in deference 
or respect to my board of directors, one of whom I see before me, and for 
whom I have the greatest respect, Mr. Adam Brown of Hamilton, I do 
no think that I am wanting in appreciation of my vice-president and 
general manager, I do not uiink I am wanting in appreciation of tlie 
actuarv, the secretary, the superintendent, and other oflictrs of the coin- 

Cany; but it is to the agent, who has his rale book in his hand, and whose 
anJlwriting I recogniie- on the application form, that I take off my hat, 
(Applause.) It is the men who write the applications who build up the 
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company, and without them there would be no presidents and no officers, 
and no head oflSce, or anything else. (Applause.) I have been in the 
business for a ^ood many years, and I could count on the fincers of my 
two hands all the applications that I ever got that were brouj^t into the 
office without solicitation. Now I say that what we should do as life in- 
surance agents in making our contracts with the company is not so much 
to fight for the first year's commission, which too often we have had to 
give away by way of rebate (because when the public know that you are 
getting a very large commission, they think you can give them back a 
part of it, and insist on having it, and it leads to rebating) but get the 
right kind of a contract on your renewals. (Applause.) 

When I started out as an insurance agent I got ten per cent, commission 
on the first year's premiums and five per cent, on renewals. That was a 
very low commission, but it was a good many years ago, 1861, forty-six 
years ago, and there was very little insurance business in the country 
then; it was very hard to get it, and commissions were very low. A few 
years later on 1 was made a general agent or a district agent for three or 
four counties, and mv commission was then increased to twenty per cent, 
for the first year and seven and one-half per cent, on renewals. Now, I 
was very p>articular to know that that laenewal commission was not for any 
limited time ; it was during my good behavior, during my successful work 
for the company. I stood upon that, and the result was Uiat I could afford 
to not be so very particular about my first year's commission when I 
got my renewal commissions year after year. The renewal premiums 
on the policies that I wrote forty-six years ago are still coming to me, 
and I have the right to them. (Applause.) If the agent m£uces that 
kind of a contract, and faithfully carries out his duty to the company, 
and does a fair amount of business, he is independent of just what the 
first year's commissions may be. Large companies want business, 
and they will give a fair commission on the first year's premiums, but 
none of them are willing to give you a renewal commission for any longer 
than they can help or any greater amount than they can help. 

You may think it is strange that I should talk this way as representing 
a company, and apparently against the company's interest. But I 
do not think it is against the company's interest. I think it is in the 
interest of the company to pay the men who do the business, to pay 
the men who build up the company, a fair honest remuneration. (Ap- 
plause.) I believe the company that does that is more likely to succeed 
than the company that tries, as soon as they can get the first opportunity 
by some scheme, to beat the agent out of renewal commissions on the 
business that he did. I want to be continuously considered among the 
life insurance agents. I don't care for railway presidencies, or bank 
presidencies, or steel company presidencies, or anything else; I want 
to be just what I started out to be, a successful life insurance agent. 
(Applause.) The first little pair of shoes that was bought for the present 
general manager of the Canadian Life Assurance Company was oought 
with a commission earned on a policy that I wrote for that company, 
and any success that I have had in life was started when I was a life 
insurance agent. That business is very near and very dear to me, and 
anything that I can do to promote the interests of the life insurance 
underwriter is what I desire to do. (Applause.) 

The law that has been already put upon the statute books of New York, 
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and that Is sought to be placfd upon the statute books of Canada at the 
dictation of Mr. DawEOD. is in my opinion a very gr^at injustice to the 
'" ■ I, and anything that I can do in or out of Parliament 



to dtftal it 1 will do. (Applause.) If 1 am not able to do anything 
more 1 shall be at least able to record one vote against it in the final 
House of Parliament. 

1 thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for listening patiently to these 
few rambling nniark.3. They come from the heart, and 1 will not detain 
you any longer than to thank you for your vtry Idnd ^tc^ption. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Toastmastek — One hundred and fifty years ago 
Pittsburgh was Ihe point at which was raging the contest 
that setlJed the Anglo Saxon domination of this continent, 
and 1 always feel that a Pittsburgher has a special right 
to extend a fraternal greeting to the people of Canada. I 
am minded now that Pittsburgh, as the greatest manu- 
facturing center of the continent, has a further special 
right to welcome the next speaker, who represents the 
extraordinary growth and development of the manufac- 
turing inleresta of Canada, and who himself is one of the 
leading younger manufacturers of Canada, president of 
the Canadian Manufacturer's Association. I have great 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Harry Cockshutt, who will 
speak to us on the "Economic Value of Life Insurance." 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Harby Cockbhutt — I«t me say to you, Mr. Chairman and 

Gentlemen, how much I appreciate being with you this evening. Never 

in my life before have I had the opportunity 

of talking to a life insurance man without 

his having the opportunity of talking back. 

It is rather a unique position for me to 

be placed in. and one which I rather enjoy, 

because I have felt that some times I was 

not able to hold my own in an wgument on 

1 lite insurance with Eome of the clever and 

I ptrsuasive gentlemen who occasionally take 

the opportunity of calling upon me. 
I It IS a great pleasure, sir, for me to be 
here, and to say how much I have enjoyed 
meeting the membera of your great asao- 
dation. There are times when it is of great 
benefit for the members of an assocjation, 
tuch as yours, to ^ther together in conven- 
tion, but when it is an lulemalional Asso- 
ciation it is, no doubt, of greater interest 
and Kider tc^pe than if it w<re purely National, by reason of the fact 
that it brings you more closely togelhtr, in both a business and social 
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way, and we get to understand one another's ideas, and possibly may 
learn that all the good is not confined in one country. 

It is also well, at times such as this, that we should get together, not 
as residents of difiFerent countries, but as citizens of tnis great North 
American Continent, which occupies so unique a position in the world *s 
affairs, and which stands first in wealth and resources: the extent of 
which is from Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, and from Newfoundland 
to California. We are proud to think we live upon it, and that we are 
citizens of countries which at the present time are attracting the eyes 
of the world. I am glad to be able to say that I have sufficient opti- 
mism within me to believe that for all time to come this great continent 
will be the leading producing continent of the world. 

Your committee were kind enough to invite me, as president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers' Association, to address you upon "The Value 
of Life Insurance to the Country at Large." It is a large subject, and 
one upon which many opinions are held. Be that as it may, from any 
side of argument it cannot be denied that it is one of the greatest factors 
on the American Continent today for the upbuilding of a man's savings, 
and the protection of his heirs. 

There are many reasons why a man should carry life insurance. 

It is good for a young man with a small income to have a policy, because 
it necessitates his saving his surplus cash to pay his premiums, and at 
the same time encourages him to think that for the future there is a 
fund accumulating upon which, at no very distant date, he can draw 
for business piuT)oses. 

From the standpoint of the married man there is nothing more neces- 
sary than sufficient insurance to protect those dependent upon him, 
for should he die his family may be saved, by his insurance, from great 
inconvenience, self denial or hardship. A man with proper feelings 
has much more mental comfort when ne knows that his family's future 
is OTovided for, should he be taken from them. 

The man starting in business with an insurance policy is enabled 
to borrow money, or get credit from his banker, which otherwise he 
might not secure, and this just another side of life insurance which 
greatly appeals to those who find themselves in this position. 

There is one other phase, which perhaps for the moment is very 
attractive to those who think not of tne future — namely — the man who 
has an insurance policy but who is short of ready cash. Supposing this 
man is anxious to purchase an expensive luxury; he may, by reason 
of his life policy, raise sufficient money to pay for this luxury, but that 
man does not anticipate the future, because otherwise he would have 
known that he was purchasing more trouble than he would ever be 
able to discount. If I could issue a word of caution it would be to say 
to these men who borrow money on their policies for such purposes, 
that they are not acting in the interests either of themselves or of their 
famihes. 

It has been said that "Futurity is the great concern of mankind," 
and in life insurance this is certainly true. We who are buyers, and 
you who are sellers of life insurance look upon this question in an entirely 
different way. We want to know how much we can get for our money» 
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and you want to know how much you must eive us, and what return 
you will secure out of it. I am one of those ^o believe that the insur- 
anc^ laws should not be too drastic, but that there should be an e(]|uitable 
law which will work no hardship upon the purchaser, and will not, 
to too gres^t BXi extent, curtail legitimate invesbnent of the seller. 

I believe, however, that insurance is so absolutelv necessary to all 
classes and conditions of society that it is of the utmost importance that 
the insurance business should be under the control of wise and equitable 
laws. It is the duty of governments to see to it that this is done. The 
insurance companies' investments should be limited to gilt-edged secur- 
ities. There should be legal investments, and investments to shun, 
but the power to invest should not be so curtailed as to hamper or pre- 
vent the life companies from receiving fair returns upon their securities. 

Perhaps, also, I may say that the value of life insurance does not 
stop at tne benefit it gives to the individual policyholder, but the accu- 
mulation of premiums by the companies gives them a powerful financial 
standing, and their investments are of great benefit to government 
municipalities, railroads, or development enterprises of a secure char- 
acter. This, in itself alone. Is a source of wealth to a countrv that is 
expanding. Think of the great number of undertakings wnidi are 
constantly being put through owing to the bonds being sold to the insur- 
ance companies. It is simply a case of insurance companies collecting 
from the individual and distributing to the general public, until the 
policy matures, when it again returns to the owner or his heirs. And 
so it goes on from year to year; vast sums are accumulated; and the 
insurance companies stand forth as great money producers and wealth 
developers for the individual citizen, and for the country as a whole. 

Let me say to you, in closing, that there are two little proverbs which 
the other day attracted my attention, and possibly they may interest 
you. "The prudent man looketh well to his going;" therefore you might 
say that he getteth life insiu*ance, but the question is — when and how 
much insurance should he take out ? That is a matter which has to be 
left to one's own best judgment, or to the advice of his friends. There 
are times when the clever and persuasive agents of life insurance com- 
panies get hold of one and more than persuade you to take out an 
amount than wisdom dictates. To that man, when he sees the agent 
coming, I would say that he might use this proverb. "The prudent 
man foreseeth the e\il and hideth himself." 

Let me again sav how much I appreciate being with you tonight. 
I am glad to have nad the honor and privilege of addressing you, and 
am only sorry that I have not been able to handle my subject with more 
wisdom and greater taste, but it is a difficult subject for a layman, such 
as myself. I noj^e that our friends from across the border will thor- 
oughly enjoy their visit A\ith their comrades in this country, and wish 
you all success. (Applause.) 

The Toast master — It is now my very pleasant duty 
to call upon the man whom this association has honored 
with the highest gift in its power, and who honors us by 
accepting it; a man of success in the business, a man who 
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«ven in the dark hours baa done a larger business in his 
: gency than the previous year; a man who is a man 
among men, a director in financial institutions, standing 
high in his native city, who honors us as we honor him on 
this occasion, I have the pleasure of introducing him 
who was already president of the New York Association, 
and is now president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Mr. Charles Jerome Edwards. (Applause.) 
Mb, Charles Jerome Edwards — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Oentlemen : 1 nult from the list of speakers here that the new prasident 
draws a olank. (Laughter.) Or is it ex- 
pected that that about represents the quah- 
lies of the new president ? Possibly on the 
other band it is intended to intimate that 
the amount of work he has to do is an 
unlimited quantity. I should like to l>e 
\ enlightened. Mr. Chairman, as to what 
I rilation that blank line bears to the new 
I president. 

I I shall only say a word. We have had 
F messages, we have had inspiration, enthu- 
siasm; we have enjoyed the addresses made 
to us by men of distinction here in the 
Dominion and by men from across the line, 
I liave got so I ean say that as easily as 
they do — and so 1 shall limit myself to pro- 
nouncing the benediction, as it were; a 
parting word to you as you go out tonight 
and in the morning, back to your offices and back to your labors, in those 
territories whtre you have lieen showing men how to do it. 

And in that connection it occura to me there is one liison from the 
lieutenant-governor's speech which we can full well take with us; and 
that is the fact that work, work, and more work, and everlasting work, 
is the power of success in thLs, as in every other bttsiness. (Applause.) 
If Mr. Fraser baa left nothing elue for us to t^ home with ua. he has 
given us this lesson that ever-increasing work, more work this year 
than last, a greater order of capacity, a higher order of ability, is required 
in order to keep pace with the demands of the times, with the younger 
generations, the mereased output of all lines of commerce and manu- 
facture — all calling for the same relative increased amount of effort 
and labor on the part of the life insurance men. Therefore that would 
be my message to you as you go home to your respective fields. If 
there is anything today that will help life insurance, that will popu- 
larize it in the minds of the people and of the legislatures, it is the con- 
tinued and continuous effort on the part of agents to uphold it in their 
own relations of life, (.\pplause.) The man who has a thing to do 
should do thai which lielh at hLs hand with all his might. If we do that 
in our own work, if we do it individually as managers or as agents, and 
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if we adopt that same principle, Mr. Chjurman, in our progressive 
association work — ^in the upbuilding of associations which have fallen 
by the wayside, in the building up of new associations and in the exten- 
sion of all our work — ^we shaU have brought to the hfe insurance busi- 
ness this vear not mediocre results but real onward progress. 

Mr. Chairman I thank you. I thank the gentlemen present here 
for their support and for what I am sure we can expect from them dur- 
ing the coming year. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster — I am sure I voice the sentiment of 
every individual present when I return the heartfelt thanks 
of this Association and this audience to each and every 
one of the speakers who this evening have provided for us 
a feast of reason and a flow of soul such as. perhaps has 
never before graced our board, though one of the main 
things that the life underwriters' association has been doing 
these eighteen vears has been to provide a forum for elo- 
quent and instructive addresses. 

Let me urge upon each one of you, as you go away 
filled with the enthusiasm of this convention and of this 
climax-making evening, that you carry these things with 
you; that you remember that the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is not- merely a convention that meets 
once a year, not an annual junket, but is a continuous, 
working organization; and that each one of us in his place 
and in his own may must support and uphold the hands 
of those oflScers upon whom we have laid the heavy burden, 
as well as the high honor, of carrying out the great cam- 
paign of work that is before us. And now I bid you a 
goodnight. (Applause.) 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

National Association of Life Underwriters 

Adopted June 18, 1890. 

Revised on following dates: Sept. 22, 1892, Sept. 8, 1893, 

Sept. 16, 1897, July 14, 1899, Sept. 12, 1901, Oct. 15, 1902, 

Oct. 15, 1903, Oct. 13, 1904, Oct. 23, 1906, 

Aug. 23, 1907. 



CONSTITUTION. 
Article I. — ^Name. 



This organization shall be called the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Article II.— Object. 

The object of this association shall be to advance the best interests 
of the cause of true life insurance throughout the country. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

The association shall meet annually, each local association being 
entitled to five delegates and one additional delegate for every ten active 
members in excess of twenty-five. 

In case of vacancies in any delegation, such vacancies may be filled 
by substitution, provided at least one delegate is present who is a mem- 
ber of the association which he represents and in which such vacancies 
occur, and such member or members shall have power to fill vacancies 
in such delegations. 

The presence of delegates from one-half of the associations com- 
posing tne National Association shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of any business at any meeting. 

Article IV.— Officers. 

The officers of this association shall consist of a president, three 
vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer, and there shall abo be an ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of one member from each local associa^ 
tion in good standing, and the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada 
shall be represented by the chairman of its executive conmiittee and two 
other members. Each officer shall be .elected by ballot, to hold office for 
one year, or until his successor is elected. At the next election to fill the 
vacancies in the executive committee (the National Association now con- 
sisting of thirty-four local asFOciations) twenty-four members shall be 
elected, six members for a term of one year, six members for a term of two 
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years, twelve members for a term of three years. E^ch year thereafter 
successors shall be elected to fill vacancies to be determined as follows: 
One-third of the total membership, representing all the associations com- 
prising the National Association, for tnree years; one-third, less the num- 
ber aheady members, whose term of office expires two years thereafter, 
for a term of two years; one-third, less the number already members, 
^diose term of office expires one year thereafter, for one year. A re- 
mainder of one over even thirds shall be elected for three years ; a remainder 
of two shall be elected one each for three and two years respec^vely. The 
president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer and ex-presidents shall 
De members ex-offido of the executive committee with the ri^t to vote. 
The secretary of the association shall be secretary of the executive com- 
mittee. 

No person may hereafter become an officer, member of the executive 
committee, or a delegate to the association, unless he be agent or local 
manager, or other field worker for a regular legal reserve company, who 
is clearly identified with an agency as distinguished from the home 
office ; and unless also he be a member in good standing of a local associa- 
tion belonging to the National body. Anyone hereafter becoming such 
officer, meml^r or delegate and ceasing to be eligible as aforesaid shall 
be disqualified for further service in said positions. 

Existing ex-presidents and the present president shall be qualified 
for the period of their lives for their positions as members of the executive 
committee and as delegates-at-large; and future ex-presidents shall be 
eligible as members of uie executive committee and as delegates at-large 
for a period of three years only, from and after the date of the expiration 
of theu" term of office as president. (Passed Oct. 1906.) 

Any new association joining during the year shall be entitled to rep- 
resentation on the executive conunittee until the next annual meeting. 

Article V.— Duties. 

The duties of the president, vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer 
shall be the same as are usual in similar organizations. 

The executive conunittee shall first consider all business presented 
and shall report upon same, and, unless by a vote of the association, 
all propositions, resolutions, and other business relating to future action 
of tne association shall be first referred to the executive conunittee with- 
out debate. 

Article VI. — ^Time and Place of Meeting. 

At every annual meeting the time and place of the next succeeding 
annual meeting shall be decided by ballot. 

Article VII. — ^Special Meetings* 

The executive conunittee shall have power to call a special meeting 
of the association whenever in its judgment it may be deemed necessary. 

Article VIII. — Executive Committee. 

The executive committee is charged with the duty of preparing the 
business and arranging for the sessions of the annual meetings, and 
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said oonunittee shall meet at least four months before the regular aimual 
convention. The presence of not less than five members of the com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any 
meeting. 

Article IX. — Membership. 

Any lif€ underwriters* or aunts' associations now possessing member- 
ship m the National Association may continue to hold such membership 
subject to conditions heretofore existing. New memberships after the 
adoption of this amendment shall be governed by the following : 

Any life underwriters* or agents* association consisting of the reiwe- 
sentatives of regular old-line insurance companies shall be eligible to 
membership herein on approval of its constitution and by-laws by the 
eijpcutive committee and the payment of annual dues and subscribing to 
the constitution and by-laws of this association. 

Provided, that the constitution or by-laws of the association seeking 
membership herein exclude from their membership the representatives 
of companies which practice company management or control through 
separate promoting or managing companies not responsible to or con- 
trolled by policyholders and insurance departments; and the repre- 
sentatives of companies which use the "advisory board*' or **agency com- 
pany** or **stock with policy** schemes, or any plan or combination by 
which anything not a legitimate feature of a hfe insurance policy is offered 
as an inducement to take insurance ; and the representatives of companies 
which depart in any way from the true old-line principle of a scientifically 
adequate reserve consisting of genuine assets. 

Article X. — Honory Membership of C. M. Ransom. 

The constitution was amended June 18, 1890, so as to permit the 
election of Chauncey M. Ransom to honorary membership. 



BY-LAWS. 

Article I. — Vacancies. 

In the case of a vacancy in the office of president, the vice-presidents, 
in the order elected, shall act as president to serve until the succeeding 
annual election. Other vacancies may be fill:d by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Article II. — Dues. 

Eax^ local association shall pay into the treasury of tbi? association 
as yearly dues, in advance, the sum of ten dollars, and one dollar addi- 
tional for each active member belonging to said association on June 
1st of each year in excess of ten. Such payments shall be made on 
or before the 18th day of June of each year, or within thirty days there- 
after, and failure to pay such dues within the time named shall work 
a forfeiture of membership. Rx)\ided that any local association join- 
ing the National Association within the fiscal year shall pay the pro- 
portionate part of the specified dues for that year. And the treasurer 
IS hereby authorized to adjust all pending accounts with the association 
on this basis. 
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The president, secretary, treasurer and chairman of the executive 
committee are authorized for good and sufficient cause to remit the 
annual dues of any local association. 

Article III. — Expenditures. 

Funds paid to the treasurer shall be used only for necessary expenses, 
duly authorized by vote of the executive committee. 

Article IV. — ^Delegates and Credentials 

Delegates to this association shall be selected from the active mem- 
bers of each association, and be either agents, local managers, or other 
field workers for a regular legal reserve company, as defined in Article 
IV of the Constitution, and be accredited by credentials signed by the 
president and secretary of their respective associations upon the official 
form of this association. 

Ex-presidents of the National Association who shall be delegates-at- 
large at any annual convention, shall have the privilege of the floor; 
and have the right to vote with the delegates of their respective associa- 
tions, provided such associations are members of the National body. 

Article V.— Voting. 

All questions, when demanded by the delegates present from at least 
two associations, shall be decided by roll call of the yeas and nays, and 
each association shall vote as a unit and be entitled to one vote only. 

Article VI. — Order of Business. 

1. Called to order by president. (Prayer.) 

2. Roll call. 

3. President's address. 

4. Beading minutes of previous meeting. 

5. Report and recommendations of executive committee. 

6. Treasurer's report. 

7. New business. 

8. Election and installation of officers. 

9. Unfinished business. 

10. Selection of time and place for next annual meeting. 

Article VII. — Amendments. 

This constitution and by-laws shall not be amended except at an annual 
meeting, and then only by a two-thirds vote of the assoaations present 
and voting. 
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